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Cleopatra: Give me some music; music, moody food 
of us that trade in love. 


Attend, : The music, ho! 
Clopatva: Let it alone; let us to billiards. 
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PREFACE. 


HE present volume completes my treatise on the game, and whatever its 
faults and shortcomings, its errors and imperfections—and no one is more 
conscious of them than I am—lI think it will be granted that my work shows an 
earnest endeavour to describe the game from beginning to end so far as I know 
it myself. 

When, nine years ago, I commenced BILLIARDS: THE STROKES OF THE GAME, 
no treatise on billiards existed which in my opinion was sufficiently exhaustive. 
BADMINTON BILLIARDS, which was published in 1896, is an excellent work, but 
it has no pretensions to being at all complete. Indeed, as the first hundred 
pages or so are devoted to the history of the game and the implements required 
for play, and the last eighty to the rules of the game, to pyramids, various kinds 
of pool, and other matters not connected with the actual playing of strokes at the 
table, very little more than half of the volume is given to billiard instruction. 
The chapters on the game itself are, however, of a high order, and I am glad to 
acknowledge here the great assistance which I derived from Major Broadfoot’s 
work in my early billiard days. With just a few exceptions, all other books on 
billiards which I have read are in my opinion very indifferent, and some are 
quite worthless. In addition to being very scrappy and incomplete, many are 
badly written and hideously ungrammatical. 

When, by means of constant practice and by playing with better players than 
myself, I had progressed sufficiently to make an occasional three-figure break, 
I had learnt so many things, which, though known to all good players, were not 
to be found in any book on the game, that I decided to write a treatise which, 
by containing every little point of information about the game which I had 
acquired in many years, would prove of real assistance to every serious student 
of billiards. In fact, I made up my mind to write the very kind of book which I 
would have liked to find in my own early days. Had I then known how ambitious 
a task I was undertaking, had I known the years of labour it would entail, I 
might have hesitated before beginning. Now my work is finished. I lay down 
my pen because a treatise on the game cannot go on indefinitely. BILLIARDS : 
THE STROKES OF THE GAME, with its eight hundred pages and one thousand 
illustrations, is far more comprehensive and exhaustive than any other work on 
the game which has hitherto been published.* Every branch of the game has 
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*In most pilliard books each diagram generally occupies a full page. Had the diagrams in 
BILtiaRps: THE STROKES OF THe GAME been on this scale and had the setting of.the letterpress 
been as in other books this treatise would have run to some 2500 pages, 
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ey analysed and fully discussed herein, and the work contains a great number 
of strokes and many important matters connected with the game which, though 
known to all really good players, are not to be found in any other billiard book. 
As, however, there is no end to billiards, no work on the game can be absolutely 
exhaustive, and consequently I make no claim to finality. : 

} have been the first to go at all fully into the question of transmitted side. 
Most writers have avoided this subject altogether. Two or three have given it 
a very short notice, evidently agreeing with Major Broadfoot’s witty remark 
that those who have dealt with side most briefly have probably made the fewest 
mistakes. That Major Broadfoot really avoided the question himself will be 


seen from the following quotation from his book :— 


‘*Such transmitted side is no doubt very small and difficult t» perceive, save in the matter of 
** results which cannot otherwise be accounted for. . . . . The subject is undoubtedly complicated, 
“and the suggestions here offered may be wrong; they are those which, after much consideration, 
““have commended themselves as most in agreement with known facts concerning the rotation of 
** bodies. and as accounting for the behaviour of billiard balls ina manner which is not repugnant to 
“‘common sense. Nevertheless it must be admiited that absolute proof of traismitted side can scarcely 
** be said to exist that many experienced persons deny its existence, and, moreover, it is never safe to 
‘*jump to conclusions.” 


Clearly, Major Broadfoot, though undoubtedly convinced that the cue ball 
may transmit a very small amount of side to an object ball, lacked the courage 
to commit himself definitely when, according to his own words, so many players 
of experience denied the existence of transmitted side. 

Some years ago I was strongly of the opinion that the cue ball could not 
transmit side to an object ball, and in a series of articles which appeared in 
‘* The New World of Billiards ’’ I did my best to uphold this contention. Since 
then, as the result of many very careful and elaborate tests, I have come to the 
conclusion that I was wrong, and that in certain strokes the cue ball does 
transmit a minute quantity of side to the object ball. The whole subject is fully 
discussed in the last chapter of this volume. Whether my contentions are right 
or wrong, it must be conceded that I have had the courage to set down my con- 
victions in black upon white. and to give what appear to me to be cogent reasons 
for arriving at these conclusions. 

I have also been the first to go fully into the question of cushion-imparted 
side. Indeed, so far as J] am aware, the only other English writer who makes 
any reference whatever to it is Major Broadfoot, and that he knew little or 
nothing about it at the time he wrote BapminTon BILLiARDs is proved by his 


own admissions in the following paragraph from his work :— 


. “ There are, however, certain other matters connected with rotation which, though not 30 
* important as what has already been explained as far as the game of billiards is concerned, are yet of 
‘considerable interest, partly as they affect the game but chiefly in so far as they may add to our 
‘knowledge of the various forces which concern a lall in motion. Amongst these 1s the side which 
‘ may be acquired from friction with the cushion. The probability that such side is so acquired is 
** gnderstood, but the conditions are little known. M. Vimnaus remarks that it depends on the angle 
* of impact, on the velocity, and on the strength ; and he gives as an example a plain stroke played 
és gently in a corner of the table, when the ball always has a tendency to come off at a diminished : angle — 

“* of reflection, specially when the angle of incidence isabout 45°. Te sede acguived is drobably greatest 
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« when a ball $s played along and touching a cushion ; if played from baulk up the Jeft cushion: the 


m the 
‘tendency would be for the ball to acquire right side, and up the right cushion left side; but ali seuh 


‘* strokes are complicated by the much more important friction with the cloth on the bed of the tabie 
** Jt ds unnecessary here to speculate further on a matter which so slightly influences the game.” * 

Clearly the only cushion-imparted side that Major Broadfoot knew anything 
about—judging by his remarks in the above paragraph—was the side which may 
be imparted to a ball by friction with a cushion. The amount of side a ball can 
get by rubbing against a cushion, even along the whole of its length, can never 
be more than an exceedingly minute quantity, and consequently it is difficult to 
see how the infinitesimal amount of side which may be imparted by friction 
along a cushion can be of even the slightest influence in the game, for a ball 
that runs along a cushion with any speed must catch the angles of a pocket 
when it does not enter it. : 

The amount of rotation which may be imparted to a ball when it strikes a 
resilient cushion at a high speed and at an angle which is not very acute is, how- 
ever, quite another matter. Such rotation is frequently very considerable 
indeed, and that this cushion-imparted side—mistaken by many writers and 
players for transmitted side—is often an important factor in the game, is 
evidenced by the strokes illustrated on Diagrams 1055, 1056, 1057, 1062, and 
1064, in the last chapter of this volume. 

I have read many works on billiards, but never one which is devoid of errors, 
and I am deeply sensible that my own has its mistakes and imperfections. 
Indeed, if a reprint of the earlier volumes is ever published a number of corrections 
and alterations will be made. Progress at billiards naturally means the 
learning of many things, but the unlearning of many things previously held to be 
correct is also essential to advancement in the higher knowledge of the game. 
Thus, whilst learning much during the nine years which have elapsed since I 
began this work, I have also had to unlearn much. One illustration of this will 
perhaps suffice. On page 367 in the chapter on CENTRE-POCKET IN-OFFS, in 
analysing a run-through stroke I used these words :— 


‘* These partial run-throughs are generally played with check side . . . . this causes the ball 
‘to run as it were narrower, but the use of side is not by any means essential.” 


And again, on page 374 in the same chapter, in describing some centre-pocket 
in-offs which are run-throughs of a very pronounced character, I wrote :— 


‘ These run-through in-offs should be played with check side, as this side helps to make the cue 
* ball run narrow.”’ 


Were I to re-write the chapter to-day I would advise good players to use no 
side when playing run-through centre pocket in-offs from the D, not even when 
the stroke is of such a nature that the contact with the object ball has to be a 
very full one in order that this ball be kept near the central line of the table. 

Mannock—a great authority on the game—in his book, BILtiarps 
ExpounpDED, advises players to use check side for run-throughs into a centre 





* The italics in this extract are mine. 
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pocket, for in treating of the various in-offs from the D into a centre pocket, he 


. “ A good and dependable rule is to use reverse side for the run through, and running side for the 
** thin shots of all varieties.” 


but George Gray, a much greater authority on centre-pocket in-offs, at which 
branch of the game he is to-day absolutely unrivalled, advises players to use no- 
side for centre-pocket run-through in-offs from the D. In fact, in his little book, 
entitled RED-BaLL PLay, he repeatedly warns players against the use of side in 
these strokes, as evidenced by the following extracts from the description of 


several of these strokes :— 


** In all these run-through strokes the main principles are: Hitting the cue ball well above the 
*‘ centre ; taking care to use no side and making sure that the cue follows freely through the ball.” 


** Here again no side is most important.” 
*< Side I regard as fatal ” 
** Side is fatal.” 

For years I played run-through centre-pocket in-offs, especially the very 
narrow ones, with check side, but about a year agoI began playing these 
strokes without side, with very beneficial results.* Check side is of great 
assistance to many players in these run-throughs, in that it causes the cue ball 
to run narrower, and it is no doubt for this reason that Mannock counsels its 
use. These in-offs can, however, be quite easily made without side, there- 
fore if we compare two successful strokes, one played without side and the other 
with side, the result we arrive at is this: In the one case the contact is correct 
and the ball travels straight to the pocket, in the other the contact is not quite 
correct and the cue ball, were it not for the side, would strike the lower angle of 
the pocket. The side, however, pulls the ball up the table a little, and thus 
allows it to enter the pocket. The contention that the plain-ball stroke which 
takes the ball straight to the pocket is a safer and consequently a better one 
than the check side stroke therefore rests on a sound and logical basis. The 
great danger in playing these run-through in-offs with check side is that the side 
may pull the ball too much, or not enough, and, in addition to this, the tendency 
of this side is to keep the ball out of the pocket should it strike the upper 
angle. 

In the previous volume the question of how far down to his ball a player 
should get was discussed, and I stated that although it is not absolutely essen- 
tial that a player should get his head very low down in order to take good aim, 
there is not the slightest doubt that getting well down to a stroke—when the 
object ball is a considerable distance away—conduces to good aim. I also drew 
attention to the fact that Major Fleming, the winner of the amateur champion- 
ship in 1909, actually touches his cue with his chin, so low does he get down to 





*Prior to ar tex George Gray’s method of playing these strokes my highest red-ball break at the 
in-off game was 78. I have since twice made a break of 159 entirely by red-ball play, in addition 
to several others well over a hundred, 
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his stroke, and that Inman—who has since won the professional championship 
of England—likewise plays with his head very low down. Both these players 
have made breaks off the red ball which, in their respective classes, were con- 
sidered exceptionally large a few years ago, and no doubt their success has been 
in no small measure due to the the very accurate sighting which a low-down head. 
insures. It is true that the red-ball breaks made by these players sink into 
utter insignificance when contrasted with the extraordinary performances of 
George Gray--the billiard wonder of the world—Lindrum, and Smith.* Those 
who have seen George Gray at the table will, however, no doubt recall to mind 
how he also lowers his head until his chin is practically touching his cue, and 
Lindrum and Smith get just as low down to their strokes. It is surely more 
than a mere coincidence that the great players at the in-off game all sight the 
object ball in the identical manner, and their colossal breaks would certainly 
appear to afford striking testimony to the value of getting low down to one’s 
stroke. 

Which ball should be looked at last, the cue ball or the object ball? This 
question was also discussed in the preface to the previous volume, and I stated 
therein that when the object ball is any considerable distance from the cue ball 
the eye should most certainly test on the object ball just previous to, and at 
the moment of striking the cue ball. Dawson and Harverson have written to 
the same effect, and until I met George Gray I never knew any player who held 
a different view. I have discussed the question more than once with the great 
Australian player, and he maintains that the cue ball should be Jooked at last 
for only in this way can a player be sure of striking his ball centrally, or at least 
at a point which is very little indeed from the centre. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the whole question resolves itself into the far more important one 
of tru€ cueing, for true cueing is the one greut thing in billiards. If the cueing 
is faulty in any particular stroke a distant ball will not be taken as intended. For 
example, if in a plain half-ball stroke the cue is not on the original line of aim 
—assuming this to have been the correct one—at the moment of its contact with 
the cue ball the object ball will be taken fuller or thinner than half-ball, notwith- 
standing that the eye may have rested on it at the moment of striking, and in 
addition to this, the cue ball will in all probability be struck appreciably 
away from the centre, with the result that unintentional side will be imparted 
to it. Looking at the cue ball last will, it is true, prevent or tend to prevent the 
cue ball’s being hit away from the centre, but central hitting of the cue ball 








eotee Gray during the season 1910-11 made the following breaks: 1,v01, 1,024 (twice), 1052, 
1,054, 1,058, 1,092, 1,135, 1,140, 1,143 (twice), 1,169, 1,200, 1,201, 1,212, 1,244, 1,278, 1,295, 1,318, 
1,340, 1,402, 1,576 and 2,196 unfinished (1,620 off the red). These breaks were compiled prac ically. 
and in many cases, solely by red-ball ,play. In addition to the above Gray has up to the 
present (Sept., 1912), made well over one hundred breaks between 500 and 1,000. Lindrum has also 
made a large number of breaks over 500 his record off the red being 1.230 in a break of 1,239. W. Smith 
has so far made breaks of 501, 505, 612 (600 off the red) and 736. 
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cannot insure correct hitting of the object ball, for here again if the cue at the 
moment that it strikes the ball is off the original true line of aim the object ball 
‘will not be taken as intended. -As a matter of fact, if the cueing is faulty the 
object ball may be taken very badly indeed, notwithstanding that the cue ball 
may have been struck exactly at the centre, and faulty cueing may just as easily 
happen whether the cue is moved backwards and forwards once only, as is the 
case with many players, or half a dozen or more times, as is the case with 
others. Every player must take his aim by looking at the object ball first, and 
it seems to me a logical enough contention that as correct aim is obtained in the 
first place by looking at the object ball, it is most likely to be retained by looking 
at it last. Theoretically, of course, if aim is taken through the centre of the cue 
ball to the edge of the object ball—as it must be in all plain half-ball strokes— 
it does not matter which ball is looked at last, provided that the cueing is abso- 
lutely true. Unfortunately, however, perfect cueing is exceedingly difficult of 
attainment, and only very few players can justly lay claim to exceeding pro- 
fickency in this piston-like movement of the cue. As amateurs in general are 
more or less faulty in their cueing, anything that tends to keep the cue on the 
line of*aim, or acts as a corrective when the cue is getting out of it, must be to 
their advantage, and there can be little doubt that if the cue is not moving back- 
wards and forwards truly this looking at the object ball as the cue is moved 
backwards and forwards for the last time must greatly assist in getting correctly 
on to the object ball. This last look is in a sense really a fresh aim after the 
first, and maybe a second, third, and fourth one have become more or less lost. 

Gray has told me that he always looks at the cue ball last, but one can 
hardly imagine him playing a grazing stroke off a distant ball without looking 
at the object ball at the moment of striking. For example, suppose the red is 
on the spot and the object white is on the top cushion and nearly behind ft, but 
just sufficiently to one side to allow of an extremely thin ball-to-ball cannon 
being played from the D. It is almost inconceivable that Gray would play this 
cannon without looking at the red as he struck his ball. 

Again, Gray has mastered the extremely difficult art of true cueing to such 
an exceptional degree that he can hardly be taken as a pattern for the ordinary 
amateur to follow as regards this question as to whether the cue ball or the 
object ball should be looked at last. Another point that must not be lost sight 
of when treating of this question is that it is often possible to look at both balls 
at the moment of striking, and, in fact, during the whole of the time that cueing 
takes place. With the object ball not very far from the cue ball, both balls are 
in the same focus, and when this is the case the eye can simultaneously take in 
the end of the cue, the centre of the cue ball, and the edge of 
the object ball—or other parts of the balls if the stroke is not a plain half-ball 
one. When the end of the cue and both balls can be embraced in the one focus 
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‘correc! cueing is made very much easier than when this is not the case, 
because it is quite easy to see whether or not the cue is moving truly on the line 
of aim. The lower a player gets down to his stroke the farther does he extend 
the focus which embraces the end of the cue, the cue ball, and the object bail, 
‘and consequently the greater are the number of strokes which he can play with 
his eye on both balls. As previously mentioned, George Gray gets his chin right 
down to his cue, and consequently he gets into one focus as much of the table 
as it is possible to get. In nearly every stroke he plays, a large portion of his 
cue and both balls are in the same vision. In all his centre-pocket in-offs he 
looks along his cue and sees the object ball and his own ball in the same glance 
from beginning to end of the stroke. The same applies, too, to his top-pocket 
in-offs in the course of a break off the red, for when by reason of his not having 
brought the ball far enough down the table for a centre-pocket in-off he has to 
play for one of the top pockets, the ball is almost invariably only an inch or two 
beyond the zone for centre-pocket in-offs. 

When, however, Gray has to play a long-distance stroke, say an in-off from 
the D with the object ball not far from the top cushion, the case.is different. 
I have watched his play more than thirty times, and sitting facing him when 
playing from the D I have carefully observed his action in long-distance strokes, 
and have invariably noticed a swift uplifting of the eyes—though no doubt an 
unconscious one—at the moment of striking his ball. During the last three 
years I have also at one time or another witnessed practically every professional 
of note at play, and in every case I have noted this swift upraising of the eyes 
to a distant object ball at the moment of striking the cue ball. 

In order to perfect his cueing, George Gray has for years constantly practised 
and stil practises sending a ball straight up and down the table. Unless the 
ball is struck quite centrally it cannot return over the line of its outward 
journey ; more especially is this the case when the stroke is played with plenty 
of pace, for when a ball is hit either to the right or the left of the centre a strong 
stroke will impart a considerable amount of spin to it, even though it may 
not have been hit very far from the centre. Parenthetically it may be remarked 
that there is no finer practice than this hitting of a ball up and down the table 
at all speeds, and any player who can time after time hit a ball with plenty of 
strength and at the same time so near its centre that its line of return very 
‘nearly coincides with, or at least does not diverge much from its path up the 
table, can cue very well indeed. When we discussed this question as to which 
ball should be looked at last, Gray cited this practice stroke of sending a ball 
up and down the table without side. In this stroke it is perfectly true that the 
cue ball must be looked at last, in fact, it should be looked) at all the time in 
order to insure something like central hitting. This stroke cannot, however, 
be considered analogous to, say, a plain half-ball top-pocket in-off, for although 
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in such a stroke, the cue ball should be struck as centrally as possible—that is, 
neither to the right nor the left of its centre—the thing of para- 
mount importance in the stroke is a good contact with the object 
ball. In the up-and-down-the-table stroke, on the other hand, the 
paramount factor, and indeed it may be said the sole factor, in 
the success of the stroke is the central hitting of the ball. For 
example, if the cue ball is placed on the centre of the D line it must travel over 
the centre, pyramid, and billiard spots in order that it may travel back to baulk 
over the line of its outward path. If, however, through very incorrect aim the 
ball strikes the top cushion at a point which is, say, a quarter of an inch to the 
right or the left of the central line of the table, its line of return, provided that 
it has been struck absolutely at the centre, must very nearly coincide with its 
path up the table, because it would cross the baulk line only half an inch to the 
right or the left of its starting point. Such a stroke would thus appear to be a 
very perfect one. The same faulty alignment of cue at the moment of striking 
would, in the case of an in-off with the object ball some little distance from the 
pocket, inevitably cause the stroke to be badly missed. That correct hitting of 
the object ball in strokes, which should be played without side is of far more 
importance than correct hitting of the cue ball is proved by the good breaks ott 
the red ball which are occasionally made by amateurs. An amateur who makes 
a three-figure break by red-ball play has almost invariably to play a considerable 
number of long top-pocket in-offs during the course of the break. The majority 
if not all of these strokes are played as plain-ball strokes, yet in very few, 
perhaps not even in one of them, is the cue ball hit exactly on its central line. 
Nevertheless, the ball finds the pocket by reason of its contact with the red 
having been a good one. 

Which are the better for good play, ivory or composition balls? This is a 
question on which players are greatly divided. If ivory balls are true there is 
little to choose between them as regards the general playing of the game, 
though composition balls, with their wider throw-off angle, are undoubtedly 
better for red-ball play by reason of the positions which so often occur in any 
big break off the red from which a centre-pocket in-off is quite easily on with 
composition balls—particularly with bonzoline balls—by means of an ordinary 
running-side stroke, though just not on with ivory balls by the 
same kind of stroke. Unfortunately, however, ivory balls which have 
been in use for any length of time seldom run true, and in most 
billiard rooms wherein composition balls have not yet displaced ivories 
sustained good play is quite impossible by reason of the foul running of the cue 
ball in slow long-distance strokes. This being so, how is it that so many good 
amateurs still prefer ivory balls—even though the sets with which they play may 
be: more or less unreliable—to true-running composition balls? It can only be 
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because they are prejudiced against composition balls. Take the case of an 
amateur who has played for ten or twenty years with ivory balls. One day he 
plays a game or two with bonzoline balls. By reason of the altered angles for 
in-offs and of the slightly different way in which many run-throughs and screws 
must be played with these balls as contrasted with ivories, he fails to score from 
many positions in which in the ordinary way he would regard the shot as a 
certainty. The failures at shots which result from bad strokes he also puts 
down to the balls, quite overlooking the fact that he does not get every stroke 
he plays for even when using ivory balls. Because he cannot play his game the 
first day he uses bonzoline balls he refuses to play with them any longer 
and goes back to ivories. Players of this class maintain that there is no life 
or elasticity in bonzoline balls, that they are heavy and dead, that they throw 
an unnatural angle, and that run-throughs are far more difficult with these balls 
than with ivories. What is meant by life in a ball I have never been able to 
understand, nor have I ever been able to find any player who speaks of the life 
in an ivory ball who can explain what he means bythe term. He 
knows himself what life in a ball is, but cannot convey _ this 
knowledge to anyone else, nor can he adduce one single argument 
in favour of his contention that this life which he claims for an ivory 
ball makes this ball better for billiards than a bonzoline or crystalate ball. He 
will maintain that a run-through stroke is easier with ivory balls than with 
composition balls. So it is for him, because he plays with ivory balls, but he 
cannot set up any position on the table from which he can score by means of a 
run-through stroke that an equally capable player who is used to composition 
balls cannot score from with these balls with equa] facility by means of the same 
kind of stroke. In most run-through strokes the object ball has to be taken 
slightly fuller with composition balls than with ivory balls, but to the player who 
is used to composition balls run-throughs are no more difficult than they are 
to the player who plays with ivory balls. 

The term elasticity, as applied to billiard balls, is a somewhat vague one. 
Ivory balls are probably more compressible than composition balls, and 
if this is so more compression must take place at the point of contact with 
the former balls in all strong strokes than with the latter—the red disc which 
is often seen on a white ivory ball, and which results from a forcible contact 
of this ball with the red, affords by its size conclusive proof of the relatively 
considerable amount of compression at the meeting surfaces of the balls which 
must have taken place at the moment of contact. Judged by compressibility, 
therefore, it may be that ivory balls are more elastic than composition 
ones. If, however, elasticity is judged by the rebound of one ball off 
another on a billiard table, then a composition ball—especially a bonzoline bail— 
is more elastic than an ivory one in that its angle of rebound or deviation from 
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the line of aim in a plain half-ball stroke is greater than that of an average ivory 


regard,to the weight of balls, it is a common fallacy to suppose that 
composition balls are much heavier than ivory balls. Given balls of the same 
size, bonzoline, crystalate, and good ivory balls are of practically the same 
weight. 

With regard to the assertion so often made by users of ivory balls that 
bonzolines throw an unnatural angle, it seems hardly necessary to state that 
there is absolutely no justification for such a contention. As well might the 
bonzoline players assert that ivory balls throw an unnatural angle. The fact of 
the matter is that there never was and never can be such a thing as a standard 
angle for an ordinary half-ball stroke. Balls made of different substances 
throw different angles, and if for the sake of experiment balls made of box- 
wood, ebony, vulcanite, copper, steel, etc., were tested, it would probably be 
found that the half-ball angle—which is the natural angle—was different in each 
case. Even with ivory balls a certain amount of difference as regards the 
throw-off angle often exists, and in extreme cases this difference may be very 
marked indeed. Professionals often describe a particular set of ivories as narrow- 
angle or wide-angle balls, as the case may be. This variation in the throw-off 
angle of different ivory balls is due to some difference in the specific gravity, 
elasticity, etc., of the ivory out of which the balls have been turned. 

During the last two or three years the question has often been raised as to 
whether George Gray would ever have made a four-figure break had he always 
played with ivory balls, and the players who will not touch a composition ball 
are generally of the opinion that he would not, and yet in the same breath they 
will maintain that ivory balls are ever so much better than composition balls. 
If, however, an unbiased view is taken of the matter the only conclusion that 
we can come to is that Gray would have made many four-figure breaks with 
ivory balls had he played with them as continuously as he did with crystalate 
balls. If proof were needed that composition balls are not essential for great 
breaks off one ball, it is afforded by the red-ball break of 453 on a standard 
table with ivory balls, made this year (1912) by Henry Taylor, a fifteen-year- 
old Leeds boy. Who shall say that this boy—to-day practically unknown to 
the world—who has already quite eclipsed the ivory in-off breaks of every one of 
our English professional players, will not some day be making four-figure breaks 
with ivory balls if he continues to use them in the future? 

It needs no prophetic nature to foretell that in the near future the ivory ball 
must inevitably give way to the composition ball. Prejudice always dies hard, 


*If elasticity is measured by the width of the throw-off angle then steel balls are far more elastic than | 
ivory or composition balls. Using 2-inch solid steel balls I have found that with one ball on the centre 
gpot the plain half-ball angle for a top-pocket in-off is formed by placing the other on the extreme end 
of the D line. It is quite possible too that with balls made of some other metal or substance the half- 
ball throw-off angle may be still wider than that of steel balls. 
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but already the ivory ball has lost a large part of its supremacy. In India and 
Australia the composition bail holds full sway, and the same is true of more 
than one English county. Throughout the kingdom, too, large billiard halls 
have been erected during the last few years, and in these halls the composition 
ball, by reason of its relatively low cost and its great lasting qualities, has 
entirely supplanted the ivory ball. Thus new generations of players are rising 
up who know not the ivory ball. 

The manufacturers of composition balls have for many years paid large sums 
to professionals in order that by being used in their games these balls might 
be brought into prominent notice. Now that composition balls are so well 
known it is very questionable whether the makers are not defeating their own 
ends by continuing to pay for their use in matches. So long as professionals 
receive pay for playing with composition balls so long will they refuse to play 
with them without payment.* 

I have often been asked by readers of my books what other works on the 
game I would recommend them to buy, and In reply to their letters I have named 
those which in my opinion are the best. Before giving here the titles of a few 
books which I would advise billiard players to read, I cannot resist referring to 
the strange jealousy with which many professionals view works written by 
amateurs. Some years ago I gave a great English professional a copy of my 
first volume, and meeting him some days later I asked him—after he had told 
me that he had looked through it—what he thought of it. He replied :— 

**T would rather not say as I am shortly going to publish a book myself.” ; 

This great player evidently thought that had he made any complimentary 
remark his words would have been advertised in the press, and that any favour 
accorded to my book would militate against the success of his own. He little 
knew that a successful work must help all others of the same nature. The man 
who buys a book and receives some benefit from it is ready to buy another and 
another. It is the man who has bought one or two books which have proved 
useless to him who is chary of purchasing any more. 

One more incident :— 

A friend of mine asked another well-known professional what he thought of 
BILLIARDS : THE STROKES OF THE GAME. The professional answered :— 

* It’s no good,” 
and then in the same breath this foolish man added :— 

** It’s practically a copy of my book.”’ 

The two works which I would advise players to read, not once but several 
times, are BrtLiaRDS ExPouNDED, by Mannock (two vols.), and BaDMINTON 
BittiarpDs, by Major Broadfoot and others. 








*Some few years ago I asked a well-known English professional which he preferred: ivories or 
bonzolines. He unhesitatingly answered : ‘‘ Bonzolines.” His answer raised the question as to why he 
did not always use bonzvlines in his matches and exhibition games. He replied: ‘‘ What! Play 
‘* with bonzolines without being paid forit. Not me! If I once played with them from choice I should 
“never get another penny out of them.’" _ 
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To those students of the game who care for the mathematical side of billiards, 
Colonel C. M. Western’s book, THe Practica, Science or Biviiarps, will be 
found of absorbing interest, but in order to be able to fully appreciate the value 
of this work the reader must have a pretty good knowledge of the higher 
mathematics, including trigonometry. 

- Another book which is devoted to the mathematics of billiards is BiLL1aRDS 
MATHEMATICALLY TREATED, by G. W. Hemming, K.C., but this is a still more 
abstruse work than Colonel C. M. Western’s, and is consequently only of value. 
to mathematicians of the very highest order. 

The above-mentioned treatises on the game are selected only from the works 
in my possession. Mv billiard librarv is, however, by no means complete, and 
doubtless there are works of merit which are missing from it. The earnest 
student of the game profits from the reading of many books, for most of them 
will teach him something. ‘The more comprehensive ones should be read not 
once but many times, for the mass of information which they contain cannot 


be digested and assimilated in a single reading. 


To the hosts of correspondents who have written me—from far-off climes as 
well as from our home lands—in appreciation of my work, I once again tender 
my sincerest thanks, and should the present volume also prove of interest and 
assistance to my readers, my efforts to advance the great game have been amply 


rewarded. 
RISO LEVI. 


The measurements given under the various diagrams are—unless specifically 
stated otherwise—from the edge of the balls at half their height from 


the bed of the table. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


SCREW CANNONS FROM THE OD. 


Often, when playing from the D, 
the only stroke to play is a screw | ciara 
cannon, or the position may be such 
that although some other stroke may be 
on, a screw cannon is the best stroke to 
play, or if not the best for a really good 
player the screw may be the safest 
stroke for the moderate player to 
attempt. A few typical examples of 
such strokes, and the best way of play- 
ing them, will therefore be described in 
this chapter. 

Diagram 645 illustrates a position 
that not unfrequently occurs. Here, a 
screw cannon off either ball should not 
be a difficult stroke even for a moderate 
player. Unless, however, the object 
ball is taken very full the cannon can 
very easily be missed. It is easy 
enough to screw at a right angle by 
means of a half-ball stroke when the cue 
ball is comparatively near the object 
ball, but screwing at a right angle by 
means of a half-ball stroke is a very 
different thing when the cue ball is a 
long way from the object ball. Such 


a stroke, whilst not impossible, 1s a very DIAGKAM 645.—A screw cannon from the 
difficult one owing to the great amount I). Ked ball on the spot. Object white 11} 
of reverse rotation which has to be im- pene sau erge nae ay oes ie 278, oe 

. . rom e€ siae cushion, welli-playeqd stroke 
parted to the cue ball, and IS quite sends the red to the vicinity of the corner 
beyond the ordinary player. If, instead, pocket and brings the object white to the top 
the object ball be taken about three- of the table again. 


quarter-ball the cannon should present 

no difficulty even to a moderate player. All that is necessary is plenty of 
‘pace combined with a low hitting of the cue ball. Half-wav between the centre 
and the bottom of the ball is low enough, and no side should be used. With the 
balls in the position shown on the diagram the easiest way of getting a cannon 
is by playing from the left end of the D and screwing from the red on to the 
white. Such a stroke, however, is not nearly such a good positional one as the 
cannon illustrated on the diagram. By screwing from the white on to the red, 
the red may be kept at the top of the table, provided that the cue ball gets well 
on to it. When the stroke is well played the red remains higher up the table 
than the spot and thus good position for a pot, or for an in-off will generally be 
left for the next stroke. On Diagram 645 the intersected line drawn from the 
red ball illustrates how good position may be left for a pot as the result of the 
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cue ball taking the red a shade less than 
full and in such a way as to send it 
slightly up the table. 

Diagram 646 illustrates an awkward 
position. With the balls to the 
measurements given under the diagram 
the screw cannon off the white is a 
difficult stroke and one that is quite 
beyond the ordinary player. The only 
other shot at all on in the ordinary way 
of speaking is a cannon off the red, but 
this is also by no means an easy stroke. 
For any player who can screw with 
plenty of power the screw cannon is a 
fine positional stroke. In _ successful 
strokes the cue ball travels without 
much pace after its contact with the 
object white, and provided it gets well 
on to the red, position for a pot or for an 
in-off into the corner pocket is generally 


left for the next stroke. This screw 
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DIAGRAM 647.—A screw cannon from the 
N 
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white on a spot I inch from the centre spot. 
Red ball 44 inches from the object white. 





DIAGRAM 646.— A screw cannon from the 
D. Red ball 14 inches from the top cushion 
and 22 inches from the side cushion. Object 
white 11 inches from the top cushion and 
254 inches from the side cushion. A well- 
played stroke places the red near the pocket. 


cannon must be played at high pace and 
the contact with the object ball should 
be not less than three-quarter-ball— 
preferably a shade fuller than three- 
quarter-ball. For big screws of this. 
nature the butt of the cue should be 
somewhat raised, as the downward 
hitting of the cue ball which results. 
from this uplifting of the cue increases. 
the retrograde rotation which low hit- 
ting imparts to the cue ball. 

Diagram 647 shows a position which: 
with slight variations sometimes occurs. 
Playing from the D, either object ball 
presents a half-ball top-pocket in-off,. 
but the safer stroke to play is a screw 
cannon, and as very good position can: 


a good enough one to play. The screw 
must, of course, be off the object white 
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on to the red as shown on the diagram. 
When the cue ball gets quite full on to 
the red, position will be left for a pot. 
When, however, the red happens to be 
taken a little less than full, position may 
be left for an in-off. On the diagram 
the intersected line drawn from the red 
ball indicates how position may be 
left for a pot as the result of a screw 
which has been just a little too much 
to leave the red for a straight pot. 
This screw cannon should be played 
without much strength, and aim should 
be taken for a fuller than half-ball 
stroke, for by taking the object ball 
fuller than half-ball less pace is neces- 
sary than is the case with a half-ball or 
slightly less than, half-ball stroke. This 
screw cannon to leave the red in good 
position for a centre-pocket pot or in-off 
is not nearly so easy a stroke as it 
may appear, and often through getting 
badly on to the red the after-position 
will be very bad indeed. Moreover, We Vs 





unless the strength of the stroke be ee 

well judged the object white may go 

into baulk and remain there. For D1aGRAM 648.—A screw cannon from the 
players who are very certain of long D. A difficult stroke. Red ball 234 inches 


: : ae. from the side cushion and 41 inches from the 
top-pocket in-offs from the D an in-off top cushion. Object white 214 inches from 


from the white—followed if necessary the side cushion and 484 inches from the top 
by an in-off from the red—is a better cushion. : 
stroke than the screw cannon. 

Diagram 648 illustrates a very awkward position that with slight variations 
now and then occurs. A cannon is, of course, possible by various kinds of 
strokes, but any cannon off the side and top cushions, or off the top cushion 
only, is a difficult stroke owing to the nicety of judgment which any such stroke 
demands. An alternative stroke to a cushion cannon is a ball-to-ball cannon by 
means of screw. Such a stroke, however, demands great screwing powers, and 
is thus quite beyond the ordinary player. For a big screw like this the butt of 
the cue should be elevated a little, for as already stated the downward hitting of 
the cue ball which results from this upraising of the end of the cue increases the 
retrograde rotation which always results from a low hitting of the cue ball. 
High pace is, of course, essential for this screw cannon, and the first object ball 
must be taken considerably fuller than half-ball, otherwise the stroke will fail. 
The after-position which results from this screw cannon is naturally very uncer- 
tain, but when the cannon is from the white on to the red—as shown on the 
diagram—it will often be very good provided that the cue ball catches the red 
in such a way as to keep it at the top end of the table. 

Diagram 649 illustrates a position which, as regards the kind of stroke that 
must be played when a player is in hand, is of common occurrence. The cannon 
iS a screw ora strong forcing stroke, and as a stroke presents no difficulty 
whatever to any fair player. A forcing stroke, of course, scatters the balls and 
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the kind of after-position resulting from 
such a stroke is relegated to chance. A 
well-played screw, on the other hand, 
will drive the red to the vicinity of the 
corner pocket and thus in all probability 
the after-position will be good. This 
screw cannon to leave the red well 
situated for the next stroke is not by 
any means an easy shot. If played 
with plenty of strength, the screw from 
one ball to another presents no difficulty 
whatever, but a strong screw is nearly as 
poor a stroke—as regards playing for 
position—as a strong forcing stroke. 
If, on the other hand, an attempt is 
made to play the stroke by means of a 
slow screw the cannon will be missed 
altogether, as it is impossible to screw 





DIAGRAM 650.—A screw cannon from the 
D._ Red ball 50 inches from the top cushion 
and 144 inches from the side cushion. Object 
white touching the cushion and the same 
distance down the table as the red ball. 
When the stroke is played from the far end 
of the D a kiss generally takes place after 
the cannon has been made. Diagram 651 
shows the correct spotting for this cannon. 
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DIAGRAM 649.—A screw cannon from the 

D,. Object white 11} inches from the side 

cushion and 48 inches irom the top cushion. 

Red ball 203 inches from the side cushion 
and 42 inches from the top cushion. 


to any extent by means of a slow stroke 
when both the object balls are a 
long way from the cue ball. Many a 
really good player to whom a three- 
figure break is no great rarity has occa- 
sionally experienced the mortification of 
missing a cannon of the nature of the 
one illustrated on Diagram 649 through 
playing it with insufficient strength in 
an attempt to cannon on to the second 
object ball without much speed. The 
best way of playing this screw cannon 
is by means of a fullish stroke—nearly 
three-quarter ball—combined with a fair 
amount of speed. The fullish contact 
with the first object ball will cause the 
cue ball to cannon on to the red without 
much pace, and thus control of the red 
ball is possible. Of course, little or no 
control can be exercised over the object 
white, but many and many a cannon 
position occurs in which really good 
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players have to be satisfied with controlling the running of one ball only, and 
when one ball can be placed in a good scoring position it is often easy enough 
after a stroke or two to bring the other ball into play again. 

Diagram 650 shows a position which as regards the stroke to be played 1S 
typical of positions that occasionally occur. The cannon off the red although 
a screw is not a very difficult stroke even for quite an ordinary player. Less 
screw is required when the stroke is played from the far end of the D line than 
when it is played from some point a considerable distance away from this 
end of the line, consequently most players spot the cue ball as shown on 
Diagram 650. When, however, the stroke is played from the far end of the 
D line, or from anywhere near this point, a kiss between the cue ball and 
the ball first hit by the cue ball, or between the two object balls, is almost 
certain to take place after the cannon has been made, and as at the moment 
the kiss takes place the ball first struck by the cue ball is travelling with high 
speed, the two balls may go almost anywhere, and consequently the after- 
position may be good, bad, or indifferent, and when it happens to be 
good the player may consider himself very fortunate. Playing this screw from 
the far end of the D causes the first object ball to travel pretty straight up and 
down the table, and thus as it returns from the top cushion it generally comes 
into contact with either the cue ball or the other object ball. On Diagram 650 
the space between the crosses roughly 
indicates the neighbourhood of the 
likely kiss. The stroke might, however, 
be played a dozen times and a kiss take 
place each time at a different spot, and 
sometimes between the cue ball and the 
first object ball and sometimes between 
the two object balls. The kind of kiss 
will vary too. Occasionally it will be a 
very full one, at other times half ball or 
less, and thus it can easily be understood 
how totally impossible it must be to tell 
what the after-position will be like in 
the event of a kiss taking place. Again, 
even if no kiss takes place when the 
ball first hit by the object ball returns 
from the top cushion the danger of a 
kiss is still not over, for it may occur 
as the ball is travelling up the table 
again after its rebound: from the baulk 
cushion, especially is this the case when 
the table is very fast. 

{In playing a cannon from the D with 
the object balls in a position at all 
similar—as regards the kind of stroke 

‘to be played—to the one illustrated on 

' Diagram 650 the thoughtful player takes 

DIAGRAM 651.—A screw cannon from the ie care to avoid all possibility of a kiss 

D. Position of object balls exactly as on taking place by spotting the cue ball a 


Diagram 650. Spotting very squarely makes ; 
it possible to throw the red to the other side ee ay from . 5 far ee na pe 
of the table, and in this way the kiss illus- '' y this means throwing. the first objec 


trated on Diagram 650 is prevented. -ball well away from the side cushion. 
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Diagram 651 illustrates this stroke. The position of the object balls is 
exactly the same as on Diagram 650, but the cue ball is spotted a few inches to 
the right of the centre ot the D line instead of at the far end of the line. More 
screw is, of course, required for the cannon when the cue ball is spotted as shown 
on Diagram 651 than when it is spotted at the far end of the D line, 
but even with the extra screw required the stroke is not too difficult for any 
fair player. The intersected line drawn from the red ball on Diagram 651 
indicates the manner in which this ball is thrown away from the side cushion and 
in consequence of which how any chance of its kissing either of the white balls 
after its rebound from the top cushion is prevented. Of course, in a stroke of 
this nature it is impossible to give the red ball any very exact direction of travel, 
nevertheless it can always be thrown well away from the cushion, and this is the 
essence of the stroke. When the stroke is well played—that is to say when the 
direction given to the red ball and the pace at which it is made to travel are both 
good—the after-position will very probably be favourable, for the red ball after 
travelling down and up the table will come to rest in the vicinity of the top 


pocket. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
LONG-DISTANCE CANNONS—OBJECT BALLS CLOSE TOGETHER. 


When the object balls are close to- 
gether a cannon may be the easiest of K~ 
strokes even with the cue ball quite a 
long distance away. But no matter how 
simple the stroke may be, a long- 
distance cannon with the object balls 
very near each other always requires 
very good handling in order to cnsure 
good position for next stroke. 
Diagram 652 shows a position that 
with slight variations now and then 
occurs. Playing from the D the cannon | 
cannct well be missed, but if played with () 
just a little too much strength the after- 
position will in all probability be very 
bad indeed. By means of a_ good- 
strength stroke the red can be placed in 
good position for a pot. If aim he 
taken as though to send the cue ball 
right between the object balls the red 
will travel towards the pocket more or 
less in the manner indicated by the inter- 
sected line shown on the diagram. 
Sometimes, when playing to leave the 
red in position for a pot, an in-off will be 
left instead, or position may be left for 


an in-off from the white. Notwith- D1aAGRAM 652.—A long-distance cannon 
standing, however, that various good from the D. Red ballonthe spot. Object 
positions can be left, as the result of a white 17 inches irom: the red and the same 
eantien tion (hela € the ball distance from the top cushion as the red ball. 

placing’ oO € Das on A good-strength stroke will place the red 


Diagram 652, it is not nearly so easy to near the pocket. 

get one of these good positions as it may 

seem to be. Owing to the long distance which the cue ball has to travel before 
reaching the object balls, the stroke should be played with drag. The use of 
drag allows a long-distance slow stroke to be played with considerably more 
strength than may be used when the cue ball is struck at the centre. Not only 
this, the use of drag whilst it lasts ensures true running of the cue ball and in no 
ee is a ball more liable to run off a little than in a slow long-distance 
stroke. 

Diagram 653 shows a position for the simplest of cannons from the D. 
Although the stroke can perhaps hardly be called a long-distance one, the cue ball 
is a long way from the object balls when the gentle kind of stroke that has to be 
played is taken into consideration. A well-played stroke will leave the red in 
position for a centre-pocket in-off or for a pot. On the other hand, the after- 
position can easily be very bad indeed when the stroke is played at a pace which 
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is only] just a very little too fast. Care 
should also be taken that the cue ball 
does not pass between the object balls 
as the result of the cannon, for when 
this happens the after-position may 
easily be very bad. 

Diagram 654 shows position for 
another absolutely simple cannon from 
the D. Owing, however, to the stroke 
being a long-distance one it is not ad- 
visable to try and cannon by a stroke so 
gentle as to hardly move the object 
balls. The risks attending such a 
stroke are too great. The cue ball 
may run off a little, and when this hap- 
pens, even though the cannon be made, 
the after-position will not come out as 
intended. In many long-distance 
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DIAGRAM 654 —A cannon from the D. 

Object white 9 inches from the side cushion. 

Red ball 14 inches from the white. Both 
balls in a line with the pyramid spot. 
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DIAGRAM 653.—A cannon from the D. 
Object white on the centre spot. Red ball 
2 inches from the white and on the line 
between the centre pockets. Care must be 
taken that the cue ball does not pass right 
between the balls, otherwise the position 
resulting from the cannon may easily be 
very bad. 


strokes, too, with the object balls lying 
very close together an attempt to leave 
all three halls together as the result of 
a slow stroke often results in a cover. 
With the balls as shown on the diagram, 
the red can be dribbled up to the pocket 
and in this way position can be left for 
a pot, or else for an in-off. An alter- 
native stroke to play is to bring the red 
ball down the table again without at the 
same time moving the object white very 
far. This is the stroke shown on the 
diagram, and it is a very good example 
of the gathering cannon, which will be 
discussed more fully in a later chapter. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
CANNONS—HITTING A CUSHION FIRST. 


Just as it is often necessary to hit a 
cushion before the object ball when 
playing an in-off, so must the same 
method of play be frequently adopted 
when playing acannon. The variety of 
cannons which should be played by tak- 
ing a cushion before touching an object 
ball is fairly considerable and embraces 
not only those positions wherein a 
cannon by any other stroke is either 
practically impossible in the ordinary 
way of speaking, or when possible is a 
very difficult stroke, but also those posi- 
tions wherein a_ ball-to-ball stroke, 
although presenting no difficulty just as 
a stroke, leads to bad or uncertain posi- 
tion. Many of these cannons made by 
hitting a cushion before a ball are 
simple enough strokes, although appear- 
ing very difficult to the player who only 
occasionally makes a twenty break, and 
few of the strokes described in this 
chapter need be beyond the compass of 
very moderate players provided that 
their underlying principles are studied 
and some little practice of them is made 





on a table. DiAGRAM 655.—A cannon played by 
Diagram 655 shows a position of very hitting the cushion before the first object 
common occurrence as regards the kind bare oa 32} eles pom ne tOP 
cusnion and 24 inches Irom the side cusnion. 
eae ia ce played. Here, a Red ball 14 inches from the top cushion and 
hmnon played by hitting the cushion 1% inches !rom the side cushion. Cue ball 
before the object ball is an easy enough 51 inches from the haulk cushion and 21 
Stroke. A little judgment is, of course, inches from the side cushion. 


necessary as regards the point on the 
cushion at which aim should be taken, but there is some little latitude even here. 
With the balls situated as shown on the diagram the cue ball should be struck 
with the side which will be running side off the cushion—right-hand side on the 
diagram. As a rule, these cannons should be played without much strength. 
In the position shown on Diagram 6s5 the red ball can be placed quite close to 
the corner pocket when the strength of the stroke is well judged. With the 
object balls to the measurements viven under the diagram the cannon could also 
be played from the D. 

Diagram 656 illustrates a cannon which is a variation of the one shown on 
Diagram 655. Although the first object ball is here only about four inches 
farther from the cushion than on Diagram 655 this extra distance makes the 
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cannon a far more difficult stroke than 
the one just discussed. When the first 
object ball is pretty close to the cushion 
the cue ball has to take the cushion just 
a little in front of the ball, and conse- 
quently the player sees without diffi- 
culty the point on the cushion at which 
he must aim. When, however, the 
first object ball is well away from the 
cushion, the cue ball must strike the 
cushion well in front of the object ball— 
especially is this the case when. the 
stroke is played with running side—and 
herein lies the difficulty of the stroke. 
In all cases where the cushion has to be 
taken well in advance of the object ball 
the latitude that exists for hitting the 
cushion on different points without the 
stroke—whether a cannon or an in-off— 
being missed is small indeed. Let the 





DIAGRAM 656.—A cannon—hitting the 
cushion before the object ball. Object 
white 334 inches from the top cushion and 
64 inches from the side cu-hion. Red ball 
14 inches from the top cushion and half an 
inch from the side cushion. Cue ball 51 
inches from the baulk cushion and 21 inches 
from the side cushion. 





DIAGRAM 657.—A cannon—hitting the 

cushion before the object ball. Object 

white 424 inches from the baulk cushion 

and 23 inches from the cushion. Red ball 

14 inches from the top cushion and 2 inches 

from the side cushion. Cue ball on the D 
semicircle. 


cushion only be taken a shade too far 
from the object ball and the contact 
with the object ball will be too full, and 
on the other hand, if the cushion be 
taken too near the object ball the ball 
will either be missed altogether or 
else it will be taken too thinly to 
allow of the stroke being made. Inthe 
position shown on Diagram 656 the 
first object ball is not situated at the 
extreme limit from the cushion for this 
class of stroke, consequently there is a 
small amount of latitude as to the point 
on the cushion which must be struck for 
the cannon to be made. Nevertheless, 
even here, very good judgment as to the 
point on the cushion at which aim must 
be made is essential for the success of 
the stroke. In all positions at all 
similar to those shown on Diagrams 
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655 and 656 the distance of the 
second object ball from the first, as 
also its distance from the cushion 
have an important bearing on the 
stroke. When the first object ball 
is as near the cushion as shown on 
Diagram 655, the cue ball after its con- 
tact with the cushion and the ball, 
travels quite close to the cushion, 
whereas when the first object ball is well 
away from the cushion, as shown on 
Diagram 656, the cue ball cannot, of 
course, travel along the cushion, but as 
the result of a contact which is either 
half-ball or approximately half-ball it 
will travel towards the cushion as shown 
on the diagram. 

Diagram 657 illustrates a cannon 
which is of exactly the same nature as 
the stroke shown on Diagram 655, 
although the principle of the stroke is 
here carried to extremes. Neverthe- 
less, although this cannon on Diagram 
657 is perhaps somewhat in the nature 
of a fancy stroke and is not often 





played, it is not nearly so difficult nor ae a 

. DIAGRAM 658.—A cannon—hitting the 
=e uncertain a stroke as most players cushion belere the object ball. Object 
would imagine. It should be played white touching the cushion. Red ball 14 
with plenty of running side and the inches from the cushion and three-eighths of 
cushion must be struck pretty close an inch from the white. Cue ball 5 inches 


from the cushion and 9g inches from the red. 


es ioe oP) — Pa The strength of the The intersected circle shows where the cue 
stroke should be very little more than is ball must strike the cushion in order to 
necessary to cause the cue ball to travel prevent a kiss taking place between the 
up the table to the second object ball. object balls. 


When the cannon is off the white on to the red—as shown on the diagram—a 
very good leave will generally result from a successful stroke. As,already stated 
this cannon from behind the first object ball is not often played, the more general 
stroke with the balls as shown on Diagram 657 being a screw cannon—played 
with left side to give a chance of its being made off the top cushion when too 
much screw has been used for a direct stroke. The strength at which the screw 
cannon must be played combined with the impossibility of determining how full 
or otherwise the second object ball will be taken obscures the after-position which 
will result from a successful stroke. 

Diagram 658 shows a position which on some cushion or other, but more 
particularly on the top cushion, now and then occurs. Although the first object 
ball is only an inch and a half from the cushion and but three-eighths of an inch 
from the second object ball, playing from the position of the cue ball a cannon is 
not a very difficult stroke. The thing to avoid is a kiss between the object balls. 
By playing the stroke with plenty of running side and taking the cushion as 
close to the first object ball as possible without actually hitting the ball before 
the cushion, a kiss between the object balls can be prevented, and if the kiss is 
prevented the cannon will be made. Unless, however, the cushion is taken very 
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close to the first object ball, the object 
balls are bound to kiss. When the 
cannon is made quite gently good 
position will result from it. 

Diagram 659 illustrates a position 
which, with variations which do not 
affect the nature of the stroke to be 
played, occasionally occurs. With the 
balls to the exact measurements given 
under the diagram four entirely different 
strokes are on as regards cannons only, 
viz.: an exceedingly thin ball-to-ball 
cannon—a_ difficult stroke this—a 
cannon off the white, via the opposite 
side cushion, a cannon off the red, also 
via the opposite side cushion, and the 
cannon shown on the diagram made by 
hitting the cushion in front of the object 
white. This last cannon requires well 
handling, as owing to the first object 





D1iaGRAM 660.—A cannon—hitting the 
cushion before the object ball. Object 
white touching the cushion and exactly 
opposite the pyramid spot. Red ball 73? 
inches from the side cushion and 31 inches 
from the top cushion. Cue ball in hand. 
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D1aGRAM 659.—A cannon—hitting the 

cushion before the object ball. Red ball 

14 inches from the cushion and right behind 

the spot. Olject white 14 inches from the 

cushion and 6% inches from the red. Cue 

ball 64 inches from the top cushion and 114 
inches from the side cushion. 


ball being only one and a_ half inches 
from the cushion the cue ball cannot get 
behind it as easily as when the distance 
which separates it from the cushion is 
at least equal to a ball’s diameter. 
With the balls to the measurements 
given under the diagram it is quite 
possible to get full on to the red by 
means of this cushion stroke and thus 
a scoring position may be left to con- 
tinue with. A cannon off the white via 
the opposite side cushion is also a good 
positional stroke, for when the cue ball 
gets well on to the red this ball may be 
driven to the vicinity of the corner 
pocket. 

In the strokes already described 
in this chapter both object balls are 
near the same cushion and the cue 
ball gets behind the first object bal] 
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after striking the cushion. Another 
class of cannons made by hitting the 
cushion in front of the first object ball 
embraces those strokes in which the cue 
ball instead of taking the object bail on 
the side which is near the cushion 
takes it on the side away from the 
cushion, and thus instead of getting 
behind it travels away from it and 
towards another cushion. These par- 
ticular cannons are seldom or never 
played by ordinary players, although 
in many instances they are not at all 
difficult and quite within their compass, 
and in other instances although requir- 
ing very good judgment as to where the 
cushion must be struck are less difficult 
than a cannon by any other kind of 
stroke. 

Diagram 660 illustrates one o1 these 
cannons made by hitting the cushion in 
front of the first object ball. With the 
balls to the exact measurements given 
under the diagram a cannon can be 
made by means of a _ screw from 
the red on to the white, but such 





a stroke must be played with plenty of DiaGRaM 661.—A cannon—hitting the 
pace and consequently the resting places er Pee at ules See Red He 

ouching the cushion and exactly in a line 
of the ae balls cannot be at all with the spot. Object white 54 inches from 
accurately gauged, and although it is the side cushion and 94 inches from the top 
quite possible to obtain good after- cushion, Cue ball in hand. 


position from the screw cannon, unless 
such a stroke is very well handled very bad position is likely to result from it. 
A cannon is also on by hitting the object white before the cushion, but this 
short cross-cannon sends the object white up to the corner pocket and often 
enough causes it to fall into the pocket or to remain on its brink. The cushion- 
cannon illustrated on the diagram should be played with running side and with- 
out much strength, and the cushion should be struck pretty close to the object 
ball. As the stroke is a long-distance one drag should be used to ensure the 
true running of the ball. The stroke should present no difficulty to a very 
ordinary player. Good position can be obtained by means of this cushion stroke. 
Diagram 661 illustrates another cannon played by hitting the cushion just in 
front of the object ball. With the balls to the measurements given under the 
diagram a cannon off the red by a direct stroke is quite an easy stroke, but the 
direct stroke requires considerably more strength than the cushion-stroke and 
consequently the after-position which results from it is not so clearly defined as 
that which results from the slower cushion-stroke. The cushion-stroke should 
be played with plenty of drag and the cushion should be taken pretty close to the 
object ball. The intersected line drawn from the red ball indicates the good 
after-position which results from a stroke played without much strength. 
Diagram 662 illustrates a position which is typical of positions which often 
occur at the top of the table. With the balls to the measurements given under 
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the diagram a cannon can be quite 
easily made, either off the white and the 
top cushion, or—as shown on the 
diagram—by taking the cushion in 
front of the object ball before hitting the 
ball. Were the object ball near the 
cushion the red instead of the white, 
a cannon made by hitting. the ball 
before the cushion would be the correct 
stroke to play, for by such a stroke the 
red could be driven to the vicinity of the 
pocket, and in this way good position 
would be ensured for the next stroke. 
With the white near the cushion, as 
shown on the diagram, the case is 
different, and though good after-position 
can be obtained by means of a cannon 





DiaGRAM 663.—A cannon—hitting the 
cushion in front of the object ball. Very 
good position may be obtained from a stroke 
played without much pace. Red _ ball 
touching the side cushion and about 18 
inches from the top cushion. Object white 
touching or nearly touching the top cushion 
and about 21 or 22 inches from the side 
cushion. Cue ball spotted at or close to 
the near end of the D line. 


OF THE GAME. 


DIAGRAM 662.—A cannon—hitting ‘ the 
cushion before the object ball. Object 
white 4 inch from the cushion and right 
behind the spot. Red ball §4 inches from 
the top cushion and 324 inches from the 
side cushion. Cue ball 7 inches from the 
top cushion and 18 inches from the side 
cushion, 


made by hitting the object ball before the 
cushion, unless such a cannon is very 
well played the after-position can easily 
be very bad. It is no use driving the 
object white to the vicinity of the pocket 
unless position for an in-off can be left 
for the next stroke. If instead of play- 
ing direct on to the white the cue ball is 
made to take the cushion before the 
object ball, as illustrated on the 
diagram, position for quite an easy 
cannon can be left for the next stroke. 
This cannon, made by hitting the 
cushion before the ball, should be played 
with very gentle strength in order to 
move the object balls as little as pos- 
sible. The cushion must be taken 
pretty close to the object white. 
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In the examples already given the object balls are not very far apart, but 
these cannons—made by hitting the cushion in front of an object ball which is 
either touching the cushion or quite close to it—are often quite easily on when 
the object balls are a considerable distance from one another, especially is 
this the case when the second object ball also lies near a cushion. : 

Diagram 663 illustrates a position which is typical of positions which occur 
every now and then. With the balls to the measurements given under the 
diagram a cannon played by hitting the cushion in front of the object ball is a 
fairly easy stroke and one with which quite moderate players will find no 
difficulty. For this cannon the cue ball should be spotted at or near the end of 
the D line—as shown on the diagram—and the cushion must be hit pretty close 
to the object ball. Running side should be used and as very good position wilt 
result from a slow stroke, drag should be employed in conjunction with the 
side. The intersected line drawn from the red ball indicates the good position 
that results from a slow stroke. On the diagram the second object ball is 
shown quite close to the cushion, but with this ball a couple of inches or so from 
the cushion the cannon would be still easier. Of course, the direction in which 
the cue ball travels after having hit the 
first object ball depends upon how full 
or otherwise it takes this ball. Should 
it take the object ball very thinly it will 
strike the top cushion a considerable 
distance in front of the second object 
ball, but whenever it gets well hold of 
the first object ball, as a result of strik- 
ing the cushion pretty close to the ball, 
it will always travel very close to the 
path indicated by the intersected line on 
the diagram. 

Diagram 664 shows the red ball in 
exactly the same position as on Diagram 
663, but the object white is considerably 
nearer the middle of the top cushion than 
on Diagram 663. With the object balls 
to the measurements given under the 
diagram acannon can be made quite 
easily by hitting the cushion just in 
front of the red ball provided that the 
stroke be played from the right end of 
the D line, as shown on the diagram. 
Very good position will result when not 
much pace is used, consequently the 
stroke should be played with drag. 
When by reason of, the cushion 





DIAGRAM 664.—A cannon—hitting the 
cushion in front of the object ball. Very 
good position will generally result from a 
slow stroke. Red ball touching the cushion 
and about 18 inches from the top cushion. 
Object white touching or nearly touching 
the top cushion and 31 inches from the side 
cushion. Cue ball spotted at or close to 
the far end of the D line. 


having been struck a_ considerable 
distance from the first object ball 
the contact with this ball is a thin one, 
the cue ball will strike the top cushion 
too far from the second object ball to 
allow of the cannon being made. In 
strokes of this nature the cue ball should 
always be struck with running side to. 
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give a chance of the cannon being 
made off the top cushion when the cue 
ball strikes this cushion some little dis- 
tance from the second object ball. 
Diagram 665 illustrates a cannon 
which is really exactly the same stroke 
as the one illustrated on Diagram 
663. The second object ball, it is 
true, is here close to the side cushion, 
whereas on Diagram 663 it is on the 
top cushion. The line of travel, how- 
ever, which takes the cue ball on to 
the second object ball in the position 
shown on Diagram 663 will, if con- 
tinued off the top cushion, as indicated 
by the continuous line on Diagram 
665, take it on to the second object 
ball lying close to the side cushion. 
This cannon should be played with 
running side and plenty of drag. 
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DIAGRAM 665.—A cannon—hitting the 

cushion in front of the object ball. Red 

ball touching the side cushion and about 18 

inches from the top cushion. Object white 

I inch from the side cushion and 19 inches 

from the top cushion. Cue ball at or near 
the left end of the D line. 
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DIAGRAM 666.—A cannon—hitting the 


cushion in front of the object ball. Red 

ball touching the side cushion and about 18 

inches from the top cushion. Object white 

1 inch from the side cushion and 13 inches 

‘from the top cushion. Cue ball at or near 
right end of the D line. 


A stroke which causes the cue ball 
to cannon on to the object white 
without much strength will generally 
leave the red in position for a pot—as 
indicated by the intersected line drawn 
from this ball. 

Diagram 666 illustrates a cannon 
which is of exactly the same nature as 
the cannon illustrated on Diagram 664. 
The two strokes are played in exactly 
the same way and from the same spot- 
ting of the cue ball. The line of travel 
which in Diagram 664 takes the cue 
ball to the second object ball lying 
on the top cushion takes it in Diagram 
666 to the second object ball lying close 
to the side cushion. Here also, a 
successful stroke played without much 
strength will generally leave the red in 
position for a pot or for an in-off. 
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Diagram 667 shows the red in exactly 
the same position as in Diagrams 665 
and 666, but the object white is con- 
siderably higher up the side cushion 
than in either of these two diagrams. 
With the object balls to the measure- 
ments given under the diagram a cannon 
is no longer possible by the stroke 
which ensures the cannon being made in 
the positions illustrated on Diagrams 
665 and 666. Side by itself—no matter 
how much is used nor how good a con- 
tact is made with the first object ball— 
is not sufficient for the making of the 
cannon, for when struck with side only 
the cue ball must always strike the top 
cushion—irrespective of from what 
position in the D the stroke has been 
played and of what pace has been used 
—too far from the second object ball to 
allow of the side carrying it on to it. 
A cannon—the cue ball hitting the 
cushion in front of the first object ball— 
is, however, quite on by means of screw, 
for, as already demonstrated in the 
chapter on SCREW AND REVERSE ROTA- 


\ 





TION, if the cue ball is under the influence DIAGRAM i prin oS 
f retrograde rotation at the moment of cushion in front of the object ball. Re 
e St : ; : © SOME 0 ball touching the side cushion and about 18 
its Contact with the object ball, the effect inches from the top cushion. Object white 
of this reverse rotation or screw is shown 14 inches from the side cushion and 5 or 6 
—in all contacts except very thin ones— inches from the top cushion. Some screw 


; ; J is required for this stroke. 
in the angle at which the cue ball is : 


thrown from the object ball, quite 

irrespective of whether or not the cue ball has struck a cushion prior 
to its contact with the object ball. This cannon by means of screw—and 
preferably of screw and side—off the cushion, which is illustrated on 
Diagram 667, whilst not a difficult stroke for any fair player is always a some- 
what uncertain one even for a good player. The amount of screw and pace has 
to be very nicely judged, for in all long-distance strokes screw and pace are 
very intimately related to one another. Unless a long-distance stroke is played 
with plenty of pace it is impossible to screw at all, for although a low hitting of 
the cue ball always imparts reverse rotation to it, this reverse rotation soon 
becomes exhausted—by reason of the friction between the cue ball and the cloth 
—unless the ball is travelling with plenty of speed, and consequently what would 
be screw in a fast long-distance stroke is only drag when the same stroke is 
played without much pace. As screw is essential for the cannon illustrated on 
Diagram 667, the stroke must be played with plenty of pace. Also, the cushion 
must be hit pretty close to the object ball in order to ensure the cue ball 
getting well hold of it, for in all long-distance strokes when the contact 
with the object ball is appreciably less than half-ball practically no screw 
takes place. In Diagram 667 the cannon is shown off the top cushion, but when 
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the stroke is played with plenty of screw and pace the cue ball will often cannon 
on to the second object ball without having touched the top cushion at all, and 
with extreme screw and pace the cue ball—after a fullish contact with the first 
object ball—will travel across the table to a point on the side cushion half a yard 
or more from the top cushion. 

In Diagrams 663 to 667 the first object ball is situated about 18 inches from 
the top cushion, but of course the same kind of stroke that is illustrated on these 
diagrams can be played with the first object ball higher up or lower down the 
table. By placing the first object ball in the same position in each case, how- 
ever, a comparison is afforded of the different results which are obtained by 
playing from opposite ends of the D, and also by playing with side only or with 
side and screw. In all positions at all similar to those illustrated on Diagrams 
663 to 667 the following points should be remembered: In all strokes in which 
the contact with the object ball is the same, the higher up the table the first 
object ball is, the less distance across the table will the cue ball travel before it 
reaches the top cushion ; and vice versd, the lower down the table the first 
object ball is the farther will the cue ball travel across the table before it reaches 
the top cushion ; again, the nearer to the near end of the D—measured from the 
first object ball—the cue ball is spotted the sooner will the top cushion pe 
struck, and the nearer to the far end of 
the D that the stroke is played from, 
the farther from the first object ball will 
the top cushion be struck. 

Variations of contact with the first 
object ball in all strokes of the nature 
of those illustrated on Diagrams 663 
to 667 naturally give different results, 
and when the contact with the 
object ball is a very thin one 
the top cushion will be struck at 
a point very much nearer the side 
cushion first taken by the cue ball than 
is the case when the contact with the 
object ball is approximately a half-ball 
one. Again, the nearer to the side 
cushion first taken by the object ball 
that the top cushion is struck, the lower 
down the table will the opposite side 
cushion be taken, consequently when— 
with one object ball on a side cushion 
well above the centre pocket—it is 
desired to cause the cue ball to take the 
opposite side cushion at some point not 
far above the centre pocket, the cue ball 
should be spotted at the near end of the 
D—measured from the first object ball 
—and care should be taken to ensure 





DIAGRAM 668. - An all-round cannon— 
hitting the cushion in front of the object 


ball. A difficult stroke. Red ball touching that the contact with the object ball is 
the side cushion and about 18 inches from a thin one, which of course means that 
the topcushion Objet white 3 or 4 inches the cue ball must strike the cushion a 


from the baulk cushion and the same ; ; ; 
distance from the sidecushion. Cue ball at considerable distance in front of the 


the left end of the D line. object ball. 
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Diagrams 668 and 6609 illustrate a difficult cannon often made by good players. 
Played off the cushion in front of the object ball this cannon’ is only possibile 
when the contact with the object ball is a very thin one. A reference to the 
diagrams shows that the far side cushion must be taken at some point not very 
distant from the centre pocket. As the cannon may be made direct on to the 
second object ball, or vid the baulk-side cushion—as on Diagram 668—or the 
baulk-cushion—as on Diagram 66g—there is always a good chance of the stroke 
coming off whenever the cue ball strikes the far side cushion anywhere from a 
few inches to about a foot above the centre pocket. Unless, however, the 
contact with the first object ball is a very thin one the cue ball will always take 
the opposite side cushion too far above the centre pocket to allow of the cannon 
being made, for when this cushion is struck a long distance above the centre 
pocket the cue ball will cross the table and strike the lower side cushion 
outside baulk. The stroke is a difficult one solely on account of the object ball 
having to be taken quite thinly. Long-distance strokes which can only be made 
by means of a thin contact with the first object ball are none too easy when the 
contact is by a direct stroke. A stroke which can only be made by a very 
thin contact is rendered vastly more difficult when the cushion has to be struck 
before the ball. In the strokes shown 
on Diagrams 668 and 669 the cushion 
has to be taken quite a long way in 
front of the object ball, otherwise this 
ball will not be taken thinly enough for 
the cannon. When, however, the 
cushion is taken just a shade farther 
from the object ball than it has to be 
taken, the object ball may be missed alto- 
gether. If any fair player will try the 
stroke a few times he will find that he will 
be able to get it before long, because 
when he finds that he is taking the object 
ball too full he will aim to hit the cushion 
farther from the ball, and when he 
misses the ball altogether he will know 
that he has hit the cushion too soon. 
When however, the position occurs in 
a game the player cannot have a few 
trial strokes first, to find the right spot 
on the cushion at which to aim, con- 
sequently the stroke is a very difficult one 
to play in the course of a game. No side 
is necessary for this cannon, but just a 
little running side is advisable in order 
to render the accidental employment of 
any check side impossible, for check 
side must be avoided in all strokes in 
which the cue ball has to travel all 





DIAGRAM 669.—An all-round cannon— 
utting the cushion in front of the object 


sall. The stroke is the same as the one round the table. A fair amount of pace 

saree pier te Fees a is required for this cannon, consequently 
o tne contact with the red being sti i 

inner than on Diagram 668 the cue ball the stroke should be played without any 

uits the side cushion nearer to the centre drag. High pace should not, however, 


20cket and cannons off the baulk cushion. be used, as there is far more chance of 
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a good leave resulting from a successful 
stroke when the cue ball is struck with 
only a little more strength than is 
sufficient to cause it to travel round the 
table than there is when great pace Is 
used. 

In the cannon illustrated on Daia- 
grams 668 and 669 the object ball is on 
the side cushion about 18 inches from 
the top cushion, but the same kind of 
cannon is quite on with the object ball 
much higher up or lower down the table 
than shown on these diagrams. 

Diagram 670 illustrates a cannon 
with the first object ball about 12 inches 
higher up the table than on Diagrams 
668 and 669, and Diagram 671 illus- 





DiaGRAM 671.—An all-round cannon— 


hitting tha euchtian tin frant af tha anhiaset 
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touching the side cushion and about 48 
inches from the top cushion. Red ball a 


few inches from the baulk pocket. Cue 
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necessary for this cannon. 
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DIAGRAM 670.—An_ all-round cannon— 

hitting the cushion in front of the object 

ball, A difficult stroke. Object white 

touching the side cushion and about 6 

inches from the top cushion. Red ball a 

few inches from the baulk pocket. Cue 
ball at the left end of the D line. 


trates it with the object ball about a 
yard lower down the table than on these 
diagrams. These cannons are all 
practically the same stroke in that they 
are only possible when the contact 
which the cue ball—after first striking 
the cushion—makes with the object ball 
is a very thin one. In the cannon illus- 
trated on Diagram 670 the object ball, 
although it must be taken thinly, has 
not, however, to be taken quite as 
thinly as is necessary in the position 
shown on Diagrams 668 and 669 with 
other hand, the contact with the object 
ball which is necessary for the cannon 
illustrated on Diagram 671 is even a 


cannon shown on Diagrams 668 and 


669, consequently the stroke shown on 
Diagram 671 is a very difficult one 
indeed, and in playing for a sufficiently 
thin contact a player is very apt to miss 
the object ball altogether. It is, how- 
ever, quite possible to take the object 
ball too thinly in the positions shown on 
Diagrams 668, 669, 670, and 671—-more 
especially in the three positions with 
the object ball well up the table. When 
the contact with the object ball has been 
too thin, the cue ball after striking the 
top and side cushions will always strike 
the baulk cushion some distance from 
the pocket near which the second 
object ball is lying, and when the cue 
ball barely grazes the first object ball it 
will strike the baulk cushion quite a 
long way from the second object ball. 
As arule, however, when the cannon is 
missed in positions at all similar to the 
ones illustrated on Diagrams 668, 660, 
670, and 671, the cause of failure is due 
to the contact with the first object ball 
not having been sufficiently thin. When 
the object ball is not taken thinly 
enough the cue ball after taking the top 
and side cushions always strikes the 
baulk-side cushion and generally at 
some point which is well out of baulk. 
When, however, the cue ball’s contact 
with the first object ball has been only 
just a shade too thick to allow of its 





DIAGRAM 672.—A _ cannon-—hitting the 
cushion in front of the object ball. Object 
white touching the side cushion and about 
18 inches from the top cushion. Red ball 
at A—24 inches from the side cushion and 
23 inches from the baulk cushion. At B— 
20 inches from the side cushion and 2 
inches from the baulk cushion. Cue ball at 
or near the left end of the D line. 


cannoning on to a ball lying near the baulk pocket, it will strike the baulk-side 
cushion at some point in baulk, and a cannon is thus quite possible with the 
second object ball quite a considerable distance from the baulk pocket. 
Diagram 672 illustrates a cannon made by a stroke in which the cue ball takes 
the object ball lying on the side cushion very nearly as thinly as in the cannon 
shown on Diagrams 668 and 669, the location of the first object ball being 
identical in these three diagrams. The slight difference in contact is, however, 
shown by the alteration in the cue ball’s line of travel, for whereas in Diagrams 
668 and 669 the cue ball crosses the baulk line at a point which is along way 
from the side cushion, on Diagram 672 the point of intersection is quite close to 
the cushion. On Diagram 672 the second object ball is shown at A and at Bin 
order to give an idea of how the same stroke may serve with this ball in widely 


different positions. 


The same cannon is, of course, quite possible with the first 


object ball either higher up or lower down the table than shown on Diagram 672. 
The lower down the table, however, that this ball is, the thinner must the cue 
ball take it, and this applies to all cannons which are played from the D off a 
ball lying on the side cushion above a centre pocket on toa ball situated in 
baulk and on the same side of the table—as defined by the central line of the 


table. 
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Diagram 673 illustrates a cannon 
which is a variation of the stroke shown 
on Diagrams 668, 669, and 672. As 
already explained, only when the con- 
tact with the first object ball—in all 
these strokes in which the cushion is 
taken ‘in front of the ball—is a very thin 
one can the cue ball cross the baulk line 
before striking the baulk-side cushion, 
and inversely when the contact with the 
object ball is not a thin one, the cue ball 
will strike the baulk-side cushion a con- 
siderable distance above the baulk line. 
With the first object ball situated as 
shown on Diagram 673, a stroke— 
played from the far end of the D with 
plenty of running side—which causes 
the cue ball to take the object ball— 
after striking the cushion in front of it— 
about half-ball will result in the cue ball 
taking the baulk-side cushion a long 
way out of baulk, and may even result 
in its taking this cushion not far from 
the centre pocket—as indicated by the 
continuous line on the diagram—thus 
allowing it to travel to the far part of 
the baulk enclosure. This stroke, how- 
ever, must be played with plenty of 





DIAGRAM 673.—An all-round cannon— 
hitting the cushion in front of the object 
ball. <A difficult stroke. Object white 


pace, for although the cue ball will 
strike the top and side cushions with 
running side, the baulk-side cushion 
will be struck with check side, for what 
is running side off one side cushion is 
always check side off an opposite side 
cushion when a ball travels from one 


touching the side cushion and 18 inches 
from the top cushion. Red ball 4 inches 
from the baulk cushion and 6 inches from 
the side cushion. Cue ball at or near the 
right end of the ID line. The stroke is 
played with plenty of running side and the 
contact with the red ball should be about 


half-ball. High pace is necessary in order 
that the cue ball may travel the required 


side of the table to another without 
distance. 


striking the baulk or the top cushion— 
as the case may be—on its journey from 
one side cushion to the other. Even if the cannon shown on Diagram 673 be 
attempted without any side, the cue ball will still strike the baulk-side cushion 
with check side, for the simple reason that the strong contact with the top and 
top-side cushions imparts running side to the cue ball—often to a very noticeable 
extent when the cushions are very resilient. The check side with which the 
baulk-side cushion is struck checks the speed of the ball. Nevertheless, when 
the stroke has been played with plenty of pace the cue ball will travel across the 
baulk enclosure with sufficient speed to rebound a fair distance from the baulk 
cushion. 

In the strokes illustrated on Diagrams 663 to 673 the first object ball is touch- 
ing the side cushion, but all these strokes are also quite possible when this ball 
is not touching the cushion. When it is only an eighth to a quarter of an inch 
away from the cushion the cannon in many cases is not much more difficult than 
it is with the ball touching the cushion. The difficulty of these strokes—and 
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particularly of the all-round cannons—played by hitting the cushion in front of 
the object ball, increases, however, with every increase of the distance between 
the object ball and the cushion, and when the ball is an inch or so from the cushion 
extremely good judgment is often required as to where the cushion must be 
struck to allow of the cue ball taking the object ball as full or otherwise as is 
necessary for the accomplishment of the stroke. 

In all the cannons made by hitting the cushion in front of the object ball which 
have so far been described the cue ball has to be struck with running side, or if 
running side is not essential, without any side at all. The use of check side in 
these particular strokes is generally fatal, and always so when the cue ball has 
to travel all round the table. When, however, a position is such that the mak- 
ing of the cannon demands that the cue ball travels from one side cushion to 
another, without striking either the top cushion or the baulk cushion, the use 
of check side is often most advantageous, for just as running side off one side 
cushion is check side off an opposite side cushion when the cue ball travels 
straight from one cushion to the other, so under the same conditions check side 
off one side cushion is running side off an opposite side cushion. 

Diagram 674 illustrates a position which with slight variations now and then 
occurs. With the balls to the measure- 
ments given under the diagram a ball- 
to-ball cannon, whilst not impossible, is 
exceedingly difficult as screw is re- 
quired, and owing to the cue ball being 
so close to the cushion the butt of the 
cue would have to be elevated very con- 
siderably for a screw stroke. A cannon 
is also possible off the top cushion, but 
such a stroke is a difficult and uncertain 
one. A third, and the best way of 
playing the cannon is shown on the 
diagram. The stroke is played with 
left side and the cushion is struck at 
such a point in front of the object ball 
as to cause the cue ball to take this ball 
about half-ball or slightly thinner than 
half-ball. Left side on the cue ball is 
of course, check side off the cushion, 
but as the cue ball after hitting the red 
travels across the table, the side is run- 
ning side off the opposite side cushion. 
This cannon, played by hitting the 
cushion in front of the object ball, is not 
an easy one owing to the difficulty in 
gauging the correct point on the cushion 
which the cue ball must strike previous 
to its contact with the object ball. 





menennm 674.—A cannon—hitting th . . ous 
cushion in front of the object ball. Red When, with the balls in the position 
ball touching the side cushion and exactly shown on Diagram 674, the red ball is 
on the baulk line. Object white 2} inches taken fuller than half-ball, the cue ball 
from the side cushion and 28 inches from will travel across the table too squarely 


the top cushion. Cue ball 1 inch from the é 
baulk cushion and 4 or § inches from the to allow of the cannon being made. The 


side cushion. cue ball should not be struck below the 
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centre, as any screw—and hitting a 
cushion in front of an object ball does 
not prevent screw—will cause the cue ball 
to travel across the table more squarely 
than it would otherwise have done. 
Although this cannon, played as illus- 
trated on Diagram 674, 1s not an easy 
one, it is perhaps not as difficult as a 
cannon by a direct stroke or off the top 
cushion. Moreover, very good posi- 
tion will often be left for the next stroke 
as the result of a cannon made by hit- 
ting the cushion in front of the first 
object ball, whereas the reverse is the 
case as regards a cannon made by either 
of the other strokes. 

Diagram 675. illustrates another 
cannon which is possible by the use of 
check side in conjunction with a stroke 
which causes the cue ball to hit the 
cushion in front of the object ball. As, 
however, the cue ball strikes the top 
cushion after hitting the object white, 
check side off the side cushion must also 
be check side off the top cushion, and 
generally speaking, strokes in which the 





side on the cue ball is check side off both 
the first and the second cushions struck 
by the ball are unsound. With the 
balls in the position shown on Diagram 
675, unless check side be used, the cue 
ball—after any kind of contact with the 
object ball except an extremely thin one 
—will, after hitting the top cushion, 
always take the side cushion a long 


DIAGRAM 675.—A _ cannon - hitting the 
cushion in front of the object ball. Object 
white touching the side cushion and about 
18 inches from the top cushion. Red ball 
touching the side cushion and just above the 
angle of the centre pocket Cue ball at, or 
near the left end of the Dline. The stroke 
is played with a moderate amount of check 
side in combination with a slightly less than 
half-ball contact. The cannon is alsoon by 
means of a very thin contact—hitting the 


way from the centre pocket. By the 
alteration of the angle of rebound off 
the top cushion which results from 
check side, the cue ball can, however, 
be made to strike the side cushion quite close to the centre pocket without hav- 
ing to take the first object ball much thinner than half-ball, and thus, with the 
object balls in the position shown on Diagram 675, a cannon played by hitting 
the cushion in front of the first object ball is quite a possible stroke when the cue 
ball is struck with check side. Only a moderate amount of check side should 
be used, for check side not only alters the angle of the cue ball’s rebound from a 
cushion, but also decidedly checks the run of the ball when the cushion is struck 
atan angle which is not a very oblique one. In the stroke under discussion, the 
cue ball after striking the top cushion has to travel a long distance before it can 
reach the red, and when the stroke is played with plenty of check side, the cue 
ball, checked by its check side—except when the contact with the object ball has 
been a thin one, in which case the check side will bring the ball down the table 
away from the side cushion—will come to rest before travelling as far down the 


cushion in front of the ball—with or without 
running side, according to the degree of 
thinness of the contact. 
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table as the centre pockets. In order, 
therefore, that the cue ball may not be 
checked too much, the stroke should be 
played with only a moderate amount of 
check side. The best contact for this 
cannon is one which is slightly less 
than half-ball. When playing this 
stroke there is always a chance of the 
cue ball entering the centre pocket if 
the cannon is missed by only a small 
margin. Alternative strokes to the 
cannon are a run-through in-off from 
the white and a kiss-cannon off the red. 
Of the three strokes the run-through is 
perhaps the most reliable, but this 
stroke requires to be very well handled 
to leave any scoring position to con- 
tinue with. The cannon illustrated on 
Diagram 675 is, however, given as an 
example of cannons which require check 
side when the cushion is struck in front 
of the first object ball. As check side 
affects the angle of rebound, allowance 
for this has often to be made when aim- 
ing to hit the cushion in front of the 
object ball. In the strokes illustrated on 
Diagrams 674 and 675, however, owing DiaGRAM 676.—A cannon—hitting the 
to the cue ball taking the side cushion so cushion in front of the object ball—by means 
obliquely, the alteration of the angle of of a thinner than half-ball stroke played 


: ‘ with check side. Object white touching 
rebound off this cushion due to the the side cushion and about 18 inches from 





check side is only slight. the top cushion. Red ball 4 inches from 
Diagram 676 illustrates another the baulk cushion and 6 inches from the 
cannon which is possible by the use of side cushion. Cue ball at or near the left 


et : : : end of the D. The running-side cannon 
check side in conjunction with a stroke froia: the <ceame sastion—illucirated on 


which causes the cue ball to strike the Diagram 673—is a sounder stroke, 
cushion in front of the object ball. This 

cannon 1s only possible when the contact with the first object ball is a very thin 
one. Only a moderate amount of check side should be used, otherwise when 
the contact with the object ball is a thin one the cue ball may travel down the 
middle of the table or even in extreme cases down the left side of the table. 
The position on Diagram 676 is the same as that on Diagram 673, and 
the cannon by the running-side stroke illustrated on Diagram 673 is 
a sounder stroke than the cannon by the check-side stroke illustrated on 
Diagram 676. Again, in the positions illustrated on Diagrams 675 and 676 a 
cannon is, of course, quite possible by means of a direct stroke off the white, and 
although such a stroke is a very difficult one it is perhaps preferable—especially 
in the latter position—to the check-side cushion-stroke illustrated on these 
diagrams. These two cushion-strokes have, however, been described in order 
to illustrate extreme cases of what is possible by hitting a cushion in front of 
an object ball. In both positions a run-through in-off from the white would to 
most players be an easier stroke than a cannon. With the red ball in baulk, 
however, the run-through has to be handled very well to leave any ordinary 
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scoring position for the next stroke. 
With the object white only a very slight 
distance from the cushion the _ run- 
through from the D is made a good deal 
more difficult, whereas the cannon is 
still practically the same stroke. 


In all the strokes which have so far ~~ 
been discussed in this chapter the cue 2 
bali strikes the cushion in front of the B 


object ball, but positions often occur in 
which a cannon—by hitting a cushion 
first—demands that the cue ball shall 
be sent past, or away from both object it) 
balls so that it may rebound from a 
cushion on to the object balls. In some 
cases such a cannon is quite an easv 
stroke, but in others very good judg- 
ment as to where the cushion must be 
hit is required for the making of the 
cannon. 

Diagram 677 illustrates the simplest 
form of these cannons made by the cue 
ball being played on to the cushion so 
that it may rebound on to the object 
balls. The three balls, both at A and 
at B, in addition to being in a straight 
line and parallel with a cushion, are very 
near to One another, consequently the CUSINUL Mist. FCOSILLOM AL all UNTee Das 
cue ball has to strike the cushion pretty 14 inches from the top cushion. Position 
squarely, and generally speaking the B.—all three balls on the central line of the 
more squarely the cushion has to be table. Balls 1 inchapart in both positions. 
struck in this class of strokes, the easier 
is it to judge the point on the cushion at which aim must be taken. The cannon 
shown at A is, however, a very much simpler stroke than the cannon shown at 
B, for the simple reason that at A the cue ball, after striking the cushion, has 
only to travel a short distance to the object balls, whereas in the position shown 
at B it has to rebound half way across the table before the cannon can be made. 
Both at A and at B the cue ball should be struck without any side. It is, however, 
no easy matter to strike the cue ball without any side, and when after rebound- 
ing from a cushion the cue ball has any considerable distance to travel before it 
can reach an object ball, the alteration from the normal angle of rebound which 
results from the application—unintentional though it may be—of a small 
amount of side is often quite noticeable by the time the ball has travelled some 
distance. How difficult it is to hit the cue ball without any side may be easily 
proved by trying the cannon illustrated on Diagram 678. Here, by placing the 
cue ball on the centre of the D line and playing straight up and down the table, 
aiming to send the ball right over the centre, pyramid and billiard spots, a truly 
central stroke will cause the ball to travel over these spots on its return journey. 
A cannon by this straight up-and-down-the-table stroke is anything but an easy 
shot. 

In the stroke illustrated at A on Diagram 677 a small amount of side on the 
cue ball may not affect the stroke very much, owing to the cue ball having to 
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travel only a short distance after its 
rebound from the cushion. In_ the 
stroke shown at B, however, a very 
little side on the cue ball may easily 
cause the cannon to be missed owing to 
the distance which the object balls are 
from the cushion. In both positions the 
stroke should be played with little more 
strength than is necessary to cause the 
cue ball to reach the object balls. This 
is, of course, in order that a successful 
stroke may disturb the object balls as 
little as possible. Sometimes, however, 
when the cue: ball takes one of the 
object balls nearly full the cannon may 
fail simply for want of strength. The 
fullish contact with the object ball prac- 
tically stops the cue ball when it hits the 
object ball very gently, whereas the 
same strength would have been quite 
sufficient for the cannon had the object 
ball hit by the cue ball been taken some- 
what less fully. It is therefore advis- 
able to make an allowance for a possible 
fullish contact with the object ball on to 
which the cue ball rebounds from the 
cushion. Especially is this the case 
when a line drawn through the centres 
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DIAGRAM 679.—-A_cannon—hitting the 
cushion first. Cue ball 10 inches from the 
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cushion and 134 inches from the top cushion. 
Object white 21 inches from the side 
cushion and 147 inches from the top 
cushion. 
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DIAGRAM 678,— A cannon by a straight up- 

and-down-the-table stroke. <A Sifficult 

stroke. Object balls in the D two inches 

apart and one on each side of the central 
line of the table. 


of the object balls is not parallel to the 
cushion struck by the object ball. 

Diagram 679 shows such a position. 
Here, should the cue ball, after its re- 
bound from the cushion, take the red 
ball thinly the cannon will be made 
even though the strength of the 
stroke has been little more than 
sufficient to cause the cue ball to reach 
the red. On the other hand, should the 
cue ball take the red nearly full the 
cannon will be missed, unless it has 
travelled to it with sufficient speed to 
allow it to run through it. 

Diagram 680 shows further examples 
of cannons played off a cushion. The 
strokes illustrated on this diagram are 


on Diagram 677. They are, however, 
much more difficult owing to the cue 
ball being, in both positions, so much 
farther from the object balls than in the 
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positions shown on Diagram 677. 

When the cue ball is quite near the 

object balls, the angle at which it has 

to strike the cushion is not far short of Z 

a right angle, but the more the cue ball ~\ 
is to the right or the left of the object / 

balls, the more acutely has the cue ball 


to be directed to the cushion in order to 8 
allow of its rebounding on to the object < 
balls. In the cannons shown on i 


Diagram 680 the cue ball has to strike 
the cushion quite a long way from the 
object balls—in fact, the point on the 
cushion which must be struck by the cue 
ball lies roughly half-way between the 
cue ball and the space immediately be- 
tween the object balls—and very good 
judgment is consequently required to 
determine the exact spot on the cushion 
which must be struck, especially as an 
error of an inch, or even less, may easily 
make all the difference between mak- 
ing and missing the cannon. It may be 
mentioned here, that even when the cue 
ball is struck quite centrally the angle 
of incidence and reflection in strokes of 


the nature of those illustrated on DIAGRAM 680.—Cannons—hitting the 
Diagram 680 are seldom quite equal. cushion first. Seu A.—all a eer 
: : 14 inches from the top cushion. ue ball 
When ak a ball Stik the cushion at 7 inches from the side cushion. Object 
an angle of about 45° without much white 22 inches from the side cushion. Red 
speed, the tendency is for the angle of ball 1 inch from the white. Position B.— 
reflection to be slightly more acute than all a oe he peasy rs we 
mei : cushion. ue Dall 23 incnes from the top 
ue angle of incidence, that is to say the cushion. Object white 44 inches from the 
effect is a= though the stroke had been top cushion. Red ball 1 inch from the 
played with just a little running side. white. 


The reverse is, however, the case when 
a fast stroke is used. 

In the strokes illustrated on Diagrams 677, 678, and 680 the cue ball has to 
rebound from the cushion directly on to the object balls in order for the cannon 
tobe made. When, however, the object balls are close toa cushion—one object 
ball being between the cushion and the other object ball—the cannon can often 
be made off two cushions. 

Diagram 681 illustrates one of these strokes in which the cue ball strikes two 
cushions before hitting the object balls. Of course, the cannon can be made off 
one cushion only, but it is somewhat easier when played off two cushions. Not 
only this, but the after-position is generally better when the cannon is made off 
the two cushions than it is when only one cushion is struck previous to the cue 
ball reaching the object balls. 

In the position shown on Diagram 681 no side is required for the cannon, no 
matter whether the stroke is played off one cushion only, or off two cushions. 
The side cushion must of necessity be struck a little higher up when playing off 
two cushions than when playing for a rebound direct on to the balls, but all that 
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the player has to judge when playing 
without side is the point on the cushion 
to which the cue ball must be directed. 

Positions, however, occasionally 
occur with all three balls close together 
in which a cannon, by a rebound off a 
cushion on to the object balls, is only 
possible by the use of side. 

Diagram 682 illustrates one of these 
positions. Here, owing to the cue ball 
being so close to the object white and 
also to its being slightly behind this ball, 
as viewed from the side cushion, it is 
quite impossible to hit the cushion any- 
where near the point which would have 
to be hit for a cannon without any side. 
In fact, owing to the object white being 


DiAGRAM 682.—A cannon—hitting the 
cushion first. Red ball and cue ball in a 
line parallel to the side cusbion and about 
15 inches from this cushion. Object white 
about ¥% inch from the red ball and #9, inch 
from the cue ball and # inch nearer the side 
cushion than the cue ball. Left side is 
necessary for the cannon. 
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DIAGRAM 681,—A _ cannon—hitting the 

cushion first. All three balls in a straight 

Jine and about 29 inches from the side 

cushion. Red ball touching the top cushion. 

Object white I inch fromthe red. Cue ball 
1 inch froin the white. 


in the way, the cue ball cannot even be 
made to travel to the side cushion on a 
line which is parallel to the top cushion. 
The use of side, however, enables the 
cannon to be made notwithstanding that 
the side cushion has to be struck at a 
point which is lower down the table than 
the point on the cushion which imme- 
diately faces the cue ball. Plenty of 
side allows of the cannon being made 
off the top cushion as shown on the 
diagram. 

Diagram 683 illustrates a _ position 
which although not of frequent occur- 
rence does sometimes happen. Here, 
the cannon can be made off either the 
top cushion or the baulk cushion. The 
cue ball can be got at quite easily for a 
stroke off the top cushion, whereas 
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unless the player is left-handed or can 
play with his left hand, the rest has to 
be used for the stroke off the baulk 
cushion. Notwithstanding this, the 
cannon should be played off the baulk 
cushion as there is far less likelihood of 
its being missed when played off this 
cushion than there is when it is played 
off the top cushion. The centre pocket 
may easily be in the way for a stroke off 
the top cushion, unless the cue ball ts 
travelling directly on to the object balls, 
whereas when the stroke is played off 
the baulk cushion the cue ball will often 
strike the side cushion some distance 





\@ 


DIAGRAM 684.—A cannon from hand 
payed off the baulk cushion. A little- 

nown stroke. A cannon is only a 
legitimate stroke when the cue ball hits the 
ball out of baulk before touching the other 
ball. Red ball 2? inches from the cushion 
and exactly on the baulk line. Object white 
touching the cushion and exact/y half a ball 
higher up the table than the red. The near 
edge of the object white is thus exactly over 
the baulk line. The cue ball should be 

placed at the near end of the D line. 


DIAGRAM 683.—A cannon—hitting the 
cushion first. All three balls in a line 
parallel with the baulk line. Red ball 
touching the cushion and about 12 inches 
from the centre pocket. Object white 1 
inch from the red. Cue ball 2 inches from 


the white. 
from the object balls before hitting 
them. In the stroke illustrated on 


Diagram 683 the cue ball strikes the 
side cushion at a point which is about 
ten or twelve inches from the object 
balls. The same kind of stroke off the 
top cushion would mean the cue ball 
catching the angle of the centre pocket 
and the consequent failure of the stroke. 
The fact that the rest has to be used for 
the stroke off the bottom cushion should 
make little or no difference to any 
player, for no side has to be used and 
the cue ball has to be struck without 
much strength in order that a successful 
stroke may leave all three balls close 
together. 

Diagram 684 shows a position which 
although of rare occurrence does 
occasionally happen. The red is a line 
ball—that is to say it is exactly on the 
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baulk line—and is consequently in baulk, and the object white is touching the 
cushion and is half a ball higher up the table than the red, and is thus easily out 
of baulk. With the cue ballin hand, the position will, to the majority of 
players, appear a very awkward one, since unless the stroke be 
played off the top cushion the object white must be hit first, for 
any score to be made. Most players—though strange to say not all— 
are aware that when playing a stroke off a ball which, though out of baulk, is not 
entirely clear of the baulk line the cue ball can be played on to any part of the 
object ball, and that the cue ball need not necessarily go out of baulk, since in 
hitting the object ball it has hit a ball out of baulk. Very many players— 
including not a few good players—are, however, quite unaware that when play- 
ing from hand it is quite permissible to strike a cushion in baulk in order to hit 
a ball which is out of baulk, and if a cannon—or any other shot—is made by a 
stroke played off a cushion in baulk on to a ball out of baulk, such a shot is a 
perfectly legitimate one. In the cannon illustrated on Diagram 684 the cue 
ball is aimed at the baulk cushion, the direction of aim being such as to cause it 
to rebound on to the white either directly or--as shown on the diagram—off the 
side cushion. This stroke, whilst not exactly an easy one, should pre- 

sent no great difficulty to any 

fair player, as there is some little 


a ae cee ee] 

latitude as to the point on the 

i baulk cushion which must be struck by 

. the cue ball in order for the cannon to 
be made. For this stroke the cue ball 

should be spotted at the extreme end of 

the D line and a plain-ball stroke should 

be used. When the stroke is played 

with little more strength than 1s neces- 

sary to reach the objects balls, good 

position will generally result from the 
cannon—especially when the cue ball 

takes the side cushion in front of the 


first object ball—for the three balls will 
be left in a cluster. The use of the rest 
is necessary for this cannon unless the 
player can play the stroke with his left 
hand. With the same position on the 
other side of the table the stroke can be 
played with the right hand by leaning 
over the table, but even here the half 
butt is preferable, for by standing at the 
far end of the table it is much easier to 
judge the point on the baulk cushion at 
which aim should be made than it is 
when leaning over the table. 

Diagram 685 illustrates a position 


Dames 


ama yeu WIL HH WUDASAVAL LES LIU és ae which is only a very slight modification 
known stroke. Position of the red ball of that shown on Diagram 684, but the 
exactly as on Diagram 684. Object white fractional difference in the location of 
touching the cushion but 33; inch lower down the object white as compared with its 


the table than on Diagram 684. 5; inch of “4° . 
the ball is this over the baulk une, Cue ball position on Diagram 684 allows of the 
on the D semicircle. cannon being made by means of a stroke 
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which—as shown on the diagram—causes the cue ball to hit the side cushion 
very close to the white ball previous to its hitting this ball. Here again, the cue 
ball strikes a cushion in baulk, but if after striking this cushion it hits the object 
white and then the red the cannon is a legitimate one as the cue ball has struck 
the ball out of baulk before hitting the ball in baulk. For this cannon the cue 
ball must be placed on the D semicircle—as shown on the diagram—plenty of 
side must be used, and the line of travel to the cushion must be such that the cue 
ball passes very closeto thered. In order toallow of this cannon being made the 
cushion must be struck very close to the object white, otherwise no matter how 
much side has been imparted to the cue ball the object white cannot be touched, 
and the cue ball cannot take the cushion very close to the white unless it passes 
the red with very little indeed to spare. In the position shown on Diagram 
684 the cue ball cannot hit the object white off the cushion—except by a massé 
stroke, which need not be considered here—owing to the impossibility 
—by reason of the red ball being in the way—of hitting the cushion 
as close to the ball as is required to allow of the cue ball hitting it, but as 
soon as the object white is moved the 
very slightest distance lower down the 
table which is shown by a _ compari- 
son of Diagrams 684 and 685 a cannon 
= becomes possible off the side cushion, as 
~ well as off the baulk cushion. 

Diagram 686 shows a position which 
is a very slight modification of the one 
illustrated on Diagram 68s. The 
object white, although still out of baulk, 
is here only just out of baulk. By 
reason, however, of its being almost a 
line ball it 1s possible—by spotting the 
cue ball on the D semicircle as shown 
on the diagram—to hit it thinly by 
means of a direct stroke, thus allowing 
a cannon to be made off the cushion by 
a stroke which causes the cue ball to hit 
the object ball before the cushion. A 
cannon could, of course, also be made 
by the same kind of stroke that is illus- 
trated on Diagram 685 and also by the 
stroke illustrated on Diagram 684. 

Diagrams 684, 685, and 686 afford a 
nice object lesson as to the difference 
that quite a fractional variation in the 
position of only one of the object balls 
may make as to the stroke which must 
be played—even when the cue ball is not 
on a fixed spot—in order for the _ 





DIAGRAM 686.—A cannon—hitting the 


object ball before the cushion. Red ball to have any likely chance of scoring. 
exactly a line ball and 22 inches from the In all three diagrams the position of the 
cushion as on Diagrams 684 and 685. red ball is exactly the same, and in each 
Object white touching the cushion but ? inch diagram the object white is touchin g 
nearer to baulk than on Diagram 684. th d hi b h : 

2 inch of the ball is thus over the baulk € side cushion, but whereas in the 


line. Cue ball on the D semicircle. position shown on Diagram 686 
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a cannon is quite possible by three 
different kinds of strokes, in the position 
illustrated on Diagram 685, owing to 
the object white being a shade higher up 
the table than on Diagram 686 only 
two of these strokes are available, and 
in the position illustrated on Diagram 
684, owing to the object white being 
fractionally higher up the table than on 
Diagram 685, but one of these strokes 
is available. 

Diagram 687 illustrates an awkward 
placing of the balls which with slight 
variations as to the distance of the balls 
from the side cushion, the top cushion, 
and from each other, now and then 
occurs. The cannon off the side cushion 
shown on the diagram is a difficult one, 
owing to the nicety of judgment re- 
quired as to the point on the cushion 
which the cue ball must be made 
to strike. In order for the cannon to be 





DIAGRAM 687.—A _ cannon—hitting the 
cushion first. <A difficult stroke to judge. 
Red ball 9 inches from the side cushion 
and 31 inches from the top cushion. 
Object white 10} inches from the side 
cushion and 333 inches from the top cushion. 


made the cue ball must strike the 





Dtacram 688.—A cannon—hitting the 

cushion first. Red ball on the spot. 

Object white 64 inches from the top cushion 
and 32 inches from the side cushion. 


cushion quite a long way from the object 
balls, and as a rule failure to get this 
cannon results from the cue ball having 
struck the cushion too high up. When- 
ever the cue ball, after its rebound from 
the cushion, hits only the farther object 
ball it is clear that the cushion has not 
been hit far enough from the balls. 
There is no need to play this cannon 
with any side, but when a little running 
side is used the cushion must be struck 
a little below the point which is the 
correct one for a plain-ball stroke. 
Diagram 688 shows a not uncommon 
placing of the object balls. This posi- 
tion is sometimes due to a badly-played 
in-off from the white. The red ts on 


the D owing to the object white not 
being sufficiently behind the _ red. 
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Playing from the D, the only strokes at 
all reasonably on are a screw from the 
red into one of the top pockets and the 
cannon shown on the diagram, and as 
the screw from the red is always an un- 
certain stroke, even at the hands of the 
very best players, the cannon is the 
correct stroke to play. For this cannon 
the cue ball, spotted at or near the end 
of the D line, should be struck with a 
fair amount of side, aim being taken at 
a point on the top cushion some little 
- distance to the right of the object white. 0: 
Of course, the more side that 1s used for 
the stroke, the farther from the object 
white must the cushion be struck, but 
the stroke is easier when played with a 
moderate amount of side than with a 
lot of side. It is impossible to know 
what kind of after-position will result 
from a successful stroke, as so much 
depends on the pace at which the stroke 
is played and upon how the cue 
ball catches the object balls—and in 
particular the red ball. Good position 
is, however, more likely to result from _ 

a stroke played without much pace than ee ae ; St ee ne 
from a stroke which Sratiers the balls. Object white 8? inches from the top a 
Diagram 689 shows a variation of the and 334 inches from the side cushion. 

stroke shown on Diagram 688. Here, 


owing to the object balls being so close to one another a cannon cannot be safely 
played by exactly the same stroke as the one illustrated on Diagram 688, for 
although it is quite possible to get the cannon without causing the cue ball to 
strike the top cushion very far to the right of the object white, the stroke is made 
less difficult by taking the top cushion a considerable distance to the right of 
the balls—as shown on the diagram—the cue ball, of course, being struck with 
plenty of side. In the position shown on Diagram 689, should the cue ball 
strike the top cushion only a little to the right of the object balls, the cannon can 
only be made when the contact with the white ball is a thin one ; this is because, 
viewed from any point on the top cushion which is only a little to the right of 
the object balls, the red is partially covered by the object white. When, how- 
ever, the cushion is struck considerably to the right of the object balls the red 
is no longer covered by the object white—or at least not to the same extent as 
in the other case—consequently almost any kind of contact with the red ensures 
the cannon being made. This stroke should be played with plenty of drag as 
well as side, as in long-distance strokes which have to be played without much 
pace, the cue ball retains side much longer when the side has been imparted in 
combination with drag than when no drag has been used. 

Diagram 690 illustrates a cannon off the upper angle of a centre pocket, the 
cue ball being in hand and both the object balls being in baulk. This cannon, 
although always a possible stroke is in the nature of a fancy stroke 
because of its unreliability. Playing from the same spot in the D, a difference 
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of the merest fractien of an inch in the 
point of contact on the angle may very 
considerably alter the line of the cue 
ball’s rebound, and a variation of 
strength will also alter this line of re- 
bound. In fact, although the cannon 
illustrated on the diagram may some- 
times come off, if the stroke be played 
a number of times it will be found that 
the cue ball may cross the baulk line 
at any point on the D line, and may 
even cross this line at either side 
of the D, although in every case 
it may have struck the angle at 
a point very near the centre. 
The shape of centre-pocket angles 
often varies on different tables, and the 
more curved the angle is the greater 
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DIAGRAM 691.—A cannon played off a 
centre-pocket angle. A much more certain 
stroke than the one illustrated on Diagram 
690. Object white 61} inches from the 
baulk cushion and 12} inches from the side 
cushion. Red ball 59% inches from the 
baulk cushion and 104 inches from the side 
cushion, Cue ball 584 inches from the 
baulk cushion and 8 inches from the side 
cushion. 


DIAGRAM 690.— A fancy cannon played off 
the upper angle of a centre pocket. 


will be the difference between the re- 
sults of two or more strokes which, as 
regards the point on the angle which 
the cue ball has struck, have appar- 
ently been played in exactly the same 
way. Vhose players who played a 
game or two on the oval table, or on 
any other freak table with curving 
cushions, will remember the eccentric 
angles which these cushions threw, and 
how slight differences in the angle of 
incidence sometimes caused wide altera- 
tions in the angle of rebound. What 
applied to these cushions applies equally 
io the angles of a centre pocket, for 
although the curve of a centre-pocket 
angle at its centre may not be very 
noticeable when standing at the baulk 
end of the table, it is very extreme. 
In fact, were a long cushion 
made with a curvature which only 
slightly approached that of an 
ordinary centre-pocket angle, the cur- 
vature of such a cushion would still 
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be quite pronounced. It is true that the cushions of the freak tables had a 
concave curvature, whereas a centre pocket angle has a convex one. A con- 
vexly-curved cushion would, however, throw just as eccentric angles as the 
concavely-curved ones did, though of course the throw-off angles of the one 
cushion would be totally different from those of the other cushion, 
and were it not an obvious impossibility to build a billiard table with 
cushions of pronounced convexity, no doubt some brilliant genius would have 
added another monstrosity to the freak tables which were played upon by 
professionals—for large monetary considerations—and extensively advertised 
in a vain and futile attempt to displace the ordinary regulation table. 

Diagram 691 shows a cannon which is of exactly the same nature as the stroke 
illustrated on Diagram 690. Whereas, however, the stroke shown on the latter 
diagram is, as already stated, very little if at all removed from the category of 
fancy strokes, the stroke illustrated on Diagram 691 is a sound enough stroke to 
play. Itis true that all that has been said as to the eccentric angles which are 
thrown by a centre-pocket angle apply just as much here as they doin the 
stroke shown on Diagram 690. The nearness, however, of all three balls to the 
centre-pocket angle makes the cannon illustrated on Diagram 691 a very different 
stroke from the cannon shown on 
Diagram 690. In the first place, owing 
to the cue ball in Diagram 691 being 
only a short distance from the angle it 
is easier to judge what point on the 
angle should be struck than when play- 
ing from the D, and also for the same 
reason to strike the angle at the desired 
point, and secondly, as the cue ball has 
only a short distance to travel to the 
object balls after its rebound from the 
angle, there is far more fatitude for 
differences in the cue ball’s line of re- 
bound without the cannon being missed, 
than there is when the cue ball has to 
travel all the way to the D after striking 
the angle. In Diagram 69) the ball to 
the left is the cue ball, but the cannon 
is equally on off the angle with the ball 
to the right as the cue ball. 

Diagram 692 illustrates a cannon 
which is a variation of the cannon shown 
on Diagram 691. If the position is set 
up to the measurements given under the 
diagram it will at once be seen how very 
safe it is. The cannon shown on the 
diagram is not a reliable one owing to 

the various directions in which the cue 

oF ball bound f 
OOS ete etint, “Sats ae inehes all may rebound from the angle of the 
from the side cushion and opposite the spot. pocket. Should the cue ball take the 
Red ball 84 inches from the side cushion angle anywhere near its centre it will 


and 624 inches from the baulk cushion. . 
Object white 1 inch from the eae AG rebound into the upper half of the table, 


three balls in a dead straight line. but when the angle is taken close to 
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the point where the cushion proper 
begins a fair chance of the cannon being 
made always exists. 

Diagram 693 illustrates a cannon off 
the angles of a corner pocket. With 
the balls situated to the measurements 
given under the diagram no kiss-cannon 
is possible, nor does the position of the 
object white admit of the cue ball hitting 
the cushion close enough to the red ball 
to allow of a cannon by this method of 
play. A cannon off the opposite side 
cushion is, of course, quite a possible 
stroke, but such a stroke requires very 
good judgment as to where the cushion 
must be hit. The cannon shown on the 
diagram although a somewhat uncertain 
stroke will often come off. When the 
stroke is correctly played the cue ball 





DIAGRAM 694.—A cannon from the D off 

the two angles of a top pocket. A much 

more difficult stroke than the cannon shown 

on Diagram 692. Red ball touching the 

cushion and right behind the spot. Object 

white also on the central line of the table 
and all but touching the red. 


A CUSHION FIRST. 





DIAGRAM 693.—A cannon played off the 
two angles of a corner pocket. Red ball 
touching the cushion and about half-way 
between the corner pocket and the point on 
the cushion immediately behind the spot. 
Cue ball 4 inches from the side cushion and 
32 inches from the top cushion. Object 
white in a dead straight line with the other 
two balls and about one thirty-second of an 
inch or less from—but not touching—the 
red. 


rebounds from the upper angle of the 
pocket on to the lower angle and is then 
thrown straight across the table. The 
uncertainty of the stroke lies in the fact 
that the cue ball is not always thrown 
straight across the table after its con- 
tact with the lower angle of the pocket. 
The direction in which it is thrown 
depends upon what part of the lower 
angle it has struck, and this point of 
contact is in turn dependent upon 
what point of the upper angle has 
been struck. The cut of the pocket 
affects the stroke, but this cannon is 
quite on, on any table. It is, however, 
an easier stroke when the pockets are 
very tight than when the reverse is the 
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case. Should the object balls be touching, this cannon would be too risky a 
stroke to play, for in the event of the cue ball not hitting either ball, the red ball 
would be spotted on the billiard spot and the white ball on the centre spot, and 
the opponent would play from the D. 

Diagram 694 illustrates a cannon from the D off the angles of a top pocket 
which is exactly the same kind of stroke as the cannon shown on Diagram 693. It 
is, however, a much more difficult stroke owing to the greater distance which the 
cue ball has to travel both before and after its contact with the angles of the 
pocket. Nevertheless, the stroke is quite on, and illustrates a possible way of 
scoring from a seemingly absolutely safe position. A cannon is also possible 
from the D off the side cushion, but such a stroke is an extremely difficult one. 
In the ordinary way the best thing to do would be to give a safety miss, or 
three-miss in the case of the object balls touching—for a miss with the object 
balls touching would mean that the opponent would play from the D with the red 
on the spot and the object white on the centre spot. It may happen, however, 
that a player has made a big break and has no thought of playing for safety. 


> aenneeEnenEeEEammenee When this is the case, a possible way 
- of scoring from some very awkward 


position may be of great value. 
Diagram 695 shows a fluke which is of 
common occurrence, and is given here as 
it further illustrates the way the cue 
ball is often thrown across the table 
from the angles of a top pocket. The 
player has played a jenny and the ball 
has rebounded from the upper angle on 
to the lower angle and thence straight 
across the table. It 1s not, of course, 
necessary for the stroke to be a jenny in 
order for this fluke to occur, for it often 
takes place when playing an ordinary 
top-pocket in-off from the D. It is, 
however, somewhat more likely to occur 
when playing a jenny with the object 
ball close to the side cushion than when 


~ QP | playing any other stroke. This is 
A | I because the cue ball in this jenny travels 
almost parallel with the side cushion 

after its contact with the object ball. 


Although this cannon is of course a 
fluke, good players know that it is 





ee 


DIAGRAM 695.—An example of a finke alway: . 

which often occurs when a jenny has been ‘ ei nt and they Specs play a 
played. The cue ball catching both angles jenny which may be a VEL difficult one 
of the pocket is thrown across the table— when the second object ball is so 
thongh not necessarily straight or nearly situated that a cannon is quite a possible 


straight across—and when the other ball ; , 
happens to lie in its path the result of the stroke should the jenny be only missed 


stroke is a cannon. by a little. 





Other Cannons—hitting a cushion first—are shown on Diagrams 204 and 205. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


GATHERING CANNONS. 


A stroke which all good players constantly play is a gathering cannon, which, 
as the name implies, is a cannon which brings or gathers all three balls—or at 


least the object balls—together. 


For the purpose of classification gathering 


cannons may be broadly divided into two classes, viz. :— 

Cannons which bring the object balls together from positions a considerable 
distance—or even a long distance—apart and 

Cannons which separate the object balls already lying close to, or at no great 
distance from each other, to bring them together again. 

The strokes which bring the object balls together from positions distant 





ume wa @ SULT UUSUURLL CALUUIL ACU VaLL 
28 inches from the side cushion and 26 
Inches from the baulk cushion. Object 
White 22} inches from the baulk cushion 
and on the central line of the table. Cue 
ball on the D semicircle, 222 inches from 
the side cushion and 27 inches from the 
baulk cushion, 


{from each other are generally— 
though not always—of the drop- 
cannon variety, and as drop-cannons 
will be discussed in a later chapter 
no further reference to these cannons 
is necessary here. A_ gathering 
cannon which brings all the balls 
together from a position in which the 
balls—or at least the two object balls— 
were already close together, or at no 
great distance from each other, may be 
a half-ball stroke, a run-through, or a 
screw. When such a stroke ts a half- 
ball one the balls must be fairly close to 
a cushion, and the stroke 1s generally an 
easy one, for as the result of a half-ball 
contact the cue ball and the object ball 
travel at about the same speed. Even 
when the gathering stroke 1s a run- 
through or a screw, the stroke, to bring 
the balls together, may be an easy one 
if by reason of all the balls being close 
to a cushion very little strength is 
necessary for the cannon. The strokes, 
however, which will be discussed in this 
chapter, whilst in no case beyond the 
compass of any fair player, all require 
careful handling, for as in every case 
the first object ball has either to travel 
with a fair amount of pace, or has to 
more than one cushion in — 
that it may come to rest close to the 
second object ball, the strength at 
which the stroke must be played has to 
be pretty accurately gauged. | 
Diagram 696 shows a position for a 
simple run-through cannon. When the 
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cue ball cannons full or nearly full on to 
the object white it will come to rest 
almost immediately after touching the 
ball, provided that the stroke has not 
been played with very much pace. The 
correct pace is, of course, the pace 
which 1s required to cause the red ball 
to travel to the cushion and back to 
somewhere near the middle of the D, as 
shown on the diagram. The ideal leave 
shown on the diagram cannot always be 
obtained, for even two extremely well- 
played strokes will not give absolutely 
identical leaves, but good position will 
almost always result from a_ good- 
strength stroke. 

Diagram 697 illustrates another 
gathering stroke by means of a run- 


through. 





DIAGRAM 697.—A gathering stroke by 
means of a run-through cannon. Red ball 
94 inches from the baulk cushion and 20 
inches from the sidecushion. Object white 
12% inches from the baulk cushion and 32 
inches from the side cushion. Cue ball 124 
inches from the baulk cushion and 16 inches 
from the side cushion. 


The red ball has to be taken 


FP 


18 inches from the “side cushion and 49 
inches from the baulk cushion. Object 
white 234 inches from the side cushion and 
36 inches from the baulk cushion. An 
alternative stroke is illustrated on Diagram 


very full in order that it may be given 
correct direction. By means of a good- 
strength stroke all three balls may be 
left quite close together. With slight 
variations of the position a gentle kiss 
may take place between the object balls 
just after the cannon has been made, 
but such a kiss will not prevent the 
grouping together of the balls and may 
even assist in this. 

Diagram 698 illustrates a gathering 
stroke of the run-through order in 
which considerable pace is required in 
order to bring the first object ball back 
to the second ball. With the object 
balls to the measurements given under 
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the diagram quite a simple cannon is on from the left end of the D, but though 

by such a stroke the red can be placed in good position when the cue ball takes 

it well, the object white is sent into very bad position. The cannon shown on 

Diagram 698 is easy enough just as a stroke, but it requires very well handling 

to get correctly on to the red when playing with sufficient strength to bring the 

object white right down the table again. Also, in order to have the leave shown 

on the diagram the object white has to be given a very correct line of travel. 

The great thing in the stroke, however, is to get correctly on to the red, for a 

good contact with the red means that this ball will be well placed in relation to 

the centre pocket, and good position for the next stroke will thus be assured 

quite irrespective of the white ball’s resting place. An attempt should, however, 

always be made to bring the object white down the table again, for in the event 

of the cue ball not getting correctly on to the red, an easy cannon or even an 

in-off from the white into the centre pocket may be on if the white has been 

brought down again. Asa very fair amount of pace has to be used in order to 

bring the object white down again, the cue ball may easily travel to the red with 

more pace than it must do if the red ball has only to be sent forward a short 

distance. The pace at which the cue ball travels after a full or nearly full 

contact with an object ball is, however, regulated by the height at which it is 

struck, and in the stroke under discussion if it is struck at a point only very 

slightly above its centre it will travel to the red with correct speed when enough 

pace has been used to bring the object white as far down the table as the centre 
pocket. 

A good alternative stroke to the one 

shown on Diagram 698 is a_run- 

through cannon from a spot on the D 

line not far from its centre. This 

alternative stroke, which is shown on 

Diagram 699, is also a gathering stroke 

when played with good strength. It 1s 

a much easier stroke to play than the 

one illustrated on Diagram 698, and 

though it does not drive the red to the 

pocket it is even for very fair players a 

much safer stroke to play than the 

better positional stroke on Diagram 


698. 
Diagram 7oo shows a position for a 
simple screw-back cannon. The 


strength of the stroke must, however, 
be very well judged in order to leave the 
object balls close together for the next 
stroke. Not only this, but good direc- 
tion must be given the red ball as well. 
ey, A screw cannon with the object balls as 
near to one another as.on Diagram 700 
can be made by contacts which vary 
considerably as regards the degree of 


7 fulness, and as different contacts must 
of 
one illustrated on Diagram 698. Object to the object ball, the gathering of the 


balls situated as on Diagram 698. balls together depends as much upon 
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correct contact as upon correct 
strength. When the stroke is very 
well played the cue ball cannons quite 
gently on to the object white and 
thus moves it very little, and the red 
ball travels back just up to the white— 
probably kissing it—and thus all three 
balls are bunched together. 

Diagram 7o1 illustrates another 
gathering-stroke position. The cannon 
by means of screw is quite easy just as 
a stroke, but to bunch the balls together 
as the result of the cannon is quite 
another matter. Only a very full con- 
tact—just slightly less than full ball— 
can give the object white the correct 
line of travel, and the cannon is there- 
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fore a stun stroke. The cue ball should 


DIAGRAM 701.—A gathering stroke by 
means of a screw cannon. Ked ball 104 
inches from the side cushion and 394 inches 
from the top cushion. Object white 13 
inches from the side cushion and 334 from the 
top cushion. Cue ball 6 inches from the 
side cushion and 318 inches from the top 
cushion. 
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DIAGRAM 700.—A gathering stroke by 
means of a screw-back cannon. Red ball 
25? inches from the side cushion and 314 
inches from the top cushion. Cue ball 21 
inches from the side cushion and 313? inches 
from the top cushion. Object white the 
same distance from the side cushion as the 
cue ball and } inch above this ball. 


be struck only just a shade below the 
centre, otherwise a very full contact 
with the object balli would cause the 
stroke to be overscrewed. Hitting the 
cue ball only fractionally below the 
centre, instead of low down, causes it 
to be stunned when it takes the object 
white almost full, so that, though the 
stroke be played with sufficient strength 
to cause the object white to travel nearly 
two widths of the table, the cue ball 
travels to the red with little more pace 
than is necessary to reach it and thus 
remains close to it, to be joined by the 
object white when the strength of the 
stroke has been very good. No player 
can expect to always get ideal posi- 
tion as the result of this stun stroke, 
nevertheless although it is quite 
impossible to always bring the object 
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balls as close together as indicated by 
the intersected lines on the diagram, 
very good position will almost always 
result from this stroke when both the 
contact and the strength have been 
good. 

Diagram 702 illustrates how the 
object balls may be brought together 
by means of a slow-screw stroke. Here 
again the object white has to be taken 
very full in order to give it the correct 
direction off the two cushions which it 
must strike previous to coming to rest 
close to the red. A well-played stroke 


causes the cue ball to travel to the red 
without much pace and brings the white 
to the red. 


Even if the object balls are 





DIAGRAM 703.—A gathering stroke by 
means of a screw cannon. Red ball 113 
Inches from the side cushion aud 15 inches 
from the baulk cushion. Object white 174 
inches from the side cushion and 26 inches 
from the baulk cushion. Cue ball 104 
inches from the side cushion and exactly on 
the baulk line. 
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DIAGRAM 702.—A gathering stroke by 
means of a slow-screw cannon. Red ball 
84 inches from the side cushion and 8 inches 
from the top cushion. Object white 1 inch 
from the side cushion and exactly opposite 
the spot. Cue ball 42 inches from the side 
cushion and 18% inches from the top cushion. 


not left quite close together, an easy 
stroke will almost always be left to con- 
tinue with. 

Diagram 703 shows a stun stroke 
which, as indicated by the intersected 
lines, drives the red towards a baulk 
pocket and causes the object white to 
strike the side and baulk cushions and 
finally to come to rest close to the red 
ball’s new position. The leave shown 
on the diagram, though an actual result 
from a stroke played on the table, is an 
ideal one, and no exact leave can, of 
course, be relied upon when playing this 
stun stroke. If, however, the strength 
of the stroke and the direction given to 
the object white are both good, an easy- 
scoring position will almost always 
result from the stroke. 


44 


Diagram 704 illustrates a stun stroke 
at the top of the table which when very 
well played may result in all three balls 
coming to rest pretty close to one 
another. The great thing in this stroke 
is giving the red ball good direction so 
that it may travel to the neighbourhood 
of the top corner pocket. Giving’ the 
red ball the good direction indicated by 
the intersected line on the diagram is 
not nearly as easy as it may appear to 
be from just looking at the diagram. 
The stroke has to be played with plenty 
of pace in order to bring the ball up the 
table again, and when a stroke has to be 
played with plenty of pace it is not 
nearly as easy to get accurately on to 
the object ball—even though the cue 
ball is only a short distance from it— 








DIAGRAM 705.—A gathering stroke by 

means of a strong screwcannon. Red ball 

6 inches from the top cushion and 32 inches 

from the side cushion. Object white 3% 

inches from the top cushion and 30 inches 

from the side cushion: Cue ball at or near 
the left end of the D line. 
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DIAGRAM 704.—A gathering stroke by 
means of a screw cannon. Ked ball on the 
spot. Object white 13 inches from the top 
cushion and 24 inches from the side cushion. 
Cue ball 44 inches from the top cushion 
and 32# inches from the side cushion. 


as it is when only moderate pace has to 
be used. If the stroke illustrated on 
Diagram 704 be played half a dozen 
times it will generally be found that 
the red ball’s line of travel will be con- 
siderably different in some of the 
strokes from what it is in others, thus 
proving that the red ball has not always 
been hit in the same place. When the 
pace and the direction given to the red 
ball are both good, a scoring position 
will generally be left even though the 
cue ball may not have taken the object 
white at all well. Wauth the balls placed 
to the measurements given’ under 
Diagram 704 care must be taken to 
avoid the baulk pocket and its angles. 
The cannon can be made quite as 
easily by a stroke which pots the 
red in the baulk pocket as by a 
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stroke which keeps the ball well away from the pocket, and should 
the red enter the pocket—or worse still catch the angles and remain in 
baulk—the resultant position may easily be a very bad one. Hitting the 
cue ball only slightly below the centre will cause it, after a fullish contact with 
the red, to travel to the white without much pace. 

In the screw or stun gathering strokes so far illustrated in this chapter the cue 
ball has in every case been quite close to, or at no great distance from the first 
object ball. Gathering strokes are, however, quite possible by means of screw 
when the cue ball is a long distance from the first object ball, but such strokes 
are always anything but easy, firstly on account of the greater difficulty of 
getting very accurately on to the first object ball when playing from a distance, 
and secondly owing to the difficulty of gauging the exact pace at which the stroke 
must be played in order to cause the first object ball to come to rest close to the 
other object ball. 

Diagram 705 illustrates a gathering stroke played from the D. A strong 
‘stroke is necessary to cause the red to travel all round the table and the cue ball 
must be spotted more or less as shown on the diagram—notwithstanding that 
this means making the screw a bigger one than from the other end of the D— 
as otherwise the red cannot be driven round the table to the object white. With 
the positions of the red ball and the object white on Diagram 705 reversed, a 
cannon to drive the red to the corner pocket would be a good stroke to play, 
and there would be little need to try and drive the object white all round the 
table to the red ball. With the position shown on the diagram, however, an 
attempt should be made by all fair players to bring the red ball up to the object 
white in order not to have to depend for a scoring position almost entirely upon 
how the cue ball catches the object white. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
CANNONS OFF DOUBLE BAULKS. 


When a player is confronted with a double baulk—which may either have been 
left him by his opponent or may have resulted from his own play—three methods 
of dealing with it are open to him. He may give a safety miss, he may play to 
hit either the red ball or the object white, as the case may be, and in this way 
break up what left alone may be an easy scoring position, or he may try to 
score from the position himself. As the first two methods of dealing with a 
double baulk will be fully discussed in a chapter devoted to SAFETY PLay, only 
the ways and means—or some of them—of scoring from double baulks will be 
considered in the present chapter. 

Cannons from double baulks may be broadly divided into three classes as 


follow :— 
1st.—Cannons by an across-the-table 


ie oe ee ee stroke. 
amass 2nd.—Cannons by a more or less 
straight up-and-down-the-table stroke. 
3rd.—Cannons by a stroke off the 
side, top and side cushions. 
Occasionally a double-baulk position 
may present a fairly easy stroke for any 
player except the merest novice, and at 
other times the position may be such 
that although a certain amount of judg- 
( ment as to where the cushion should be 
hit and as to how much side should be 
used—when side is required—is neces- 
sary, it presents no great difficulty to 
any good plaver. Infinitely oftener, how- 
ever, a double-baulk position presents 
nothing at all easy even for really good 
players and not seldom the position is 
such that a cannon ts virtually im- 
possible by any well thought out method 
that can be put into operation. It is 
true that no double-baulk position exists 
from which a cannon may not be made 
by some fearful and wonderful stroke 
which, played at banging pace off the side 
ee or top cushion, may cause a wild and rap- 
turous kiss—or perhaps more than one— 
between the cue ball and the object ball 


DIAGRAM 706.—A cannon off a double 
baulk. Red ball 84 inches from the side alter they have already met once, or a 


cushion and 262 inches- trom dhe baalk kiss between the object balls ; or again 
cushion. Object white 6 inches from the by some fantastic stroke which results 
side cushion and 244 inches from the baulk from the cue ball catching an angle of a 


cushion. centre pocket on its way to baulk, or 
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from its catching the angles of a baulk 
pocket, either before or after having hit 
one of the object balls. Cannons by 
strokes of the nature of those just 
roughly outlined cannot, of course, be 
considered in this chapter, but various 
examples of very difficult double-baulk 
cannons which are typical of cannons 
often made by the leading professionals 
will be given in this chapter, inasmuch 
as the method adopted for these cannons 
is based on recognised scientific lines. 

Diagram 706 illustrates a cannon 
off a double baulk which is an easy 
enough stroke even for an_ ordinary 
player. All that is necessary is to strike 
the cushion just a shade out of baulk 
and to hit the cue ball with a fair amount 
of side. 





DIAGRAM 707.—A cannon off a double 

baulk. Red ball 17 inches from the side 

cushion and 22} inches from the baulk 

cushion. Object white 234 inches from the 

side cushion and 26 inches from the baulk 
cushion. 





\@ 


DtaGRAM 708.—A cannon off a double 

baulk. Red ball 17 inches from the side 

cushion and 224 inches from the baulk 

cushion. Object white 18 inches from the 

side cushion and 15# inches from the baulk 
cushion. 


Diagram 707 illustrates a cannon off a 
double baulk which is a variation of the 
stroke shown on Diagram 706. Owing, 
however, to the object balls being much 
farther from the cushion and also from 
each other than on Diagram 706, this 
cannon is a much more difficult stroke. 
The amount of side which must be 
imparted to the cue ball has to be very 
nicely gauged in order that this ball may 
get correctly on to the red. The cue 
ball should be struck without much 
strength in order that a_ successful 
stroke may not scatter the balls. 

Diagram 708 illustrates a cannon 
which is a variation of the one shown on 
Diagram 707. The red ball is situated 
exactly as before, but the object white is 
now on the other side of the red. This 
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cannon is rather more difficult to judge 
than the cannon shown on Diagram 707, 
not because the cue ball has to be struck 
with more side, but because standing at 
the table the place on the red ball which 
the cue ball must hit in order for the 
cannon to be made is not so easily seen 
as is the case when playing the stroke 
illustrated on Diagram 707. ; 
Diagram 7o9 illustrates a cannon off 
a double baulk which must be played 
with plenty of side, in fact it requires 
nearly as much side as most ordinary 
players can impart to the cue ball. This 
stroke should be played without much 
strength, otherwise the effect of the side 
will be partly lost, for when a fast ball 
strikes a cushion at any angle except a 





DIAGRAM 709.—A cannon off a double 

baulk. Object white close to the baulk 

cushion. Jed ball an inch or two from the 

white. Both ballsabout 14 inches from the 
side cushion. 





DIAGRAM 710.—A cannon off a double 

baulk by means of a partial-massé stroke. 

Object white touching the baulk cushion. 

Red ball an inch or two from the white. 

Both balls about 28 inches from the side 
cushion. 


very acute one—and more especially 
when it hits it full in the face-—it presses 
itself into it and the angle of rebound 
which results from this pressing in of 
the cushion 1s always considerably 
squarer than the rebound angle of a 
much slower stroke. Wath considerably 
more side than shown on the diagram 
the cannon could be made off the baulk 
cushion, the cushion being struck in 
front of the object white. The fact that 
the stroke requires a good deal of side 
makes it to many ordinary players less 
difficult than it would otherwise be, for 
when a player recognises that a stroke 
—no matter of what nature—requires as 
much side as he can possibly impart to 
the ball—and, of course, different 
players have different limitations—he 
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has not to try and gauge how much side he must use, but has simply to put on 
all he can. 

Diagram 710 shows a double-baulk position which is similar in appearance to 
that illustrated on Diagram 709 except that the balls are much nearer the centre 
of the baulk cushion. The cannon shown here is, however, an exceedingly difficult 
stroke, for in order for it to be made the cue ball must be struck with very 
nearly the maximum amount of side that it is possible for any player to impart 
to it. The ball touching the baulk cushion is only slightly removed from the 
central line of the table, and though the line on the diagram which indicates the 
cue ball’s path as it travels from the side cushion would, if continued, meet the 
baulk cushion at some considerable distance from its centre, it nevertheless 
requires a great amount of side to cause the ball to travel along this line. In 
fact, the stroke is not possible unless the butt of the cue is elevated, and thus 
it is really a partial massé. The cue ball is aimed as though to strike the side 
cushion a little farther out of baulk than is compulsory, but the ball—when the 
stroke has been well played—describes a slight curve, and by reason of this 
strikes the cushion just out of baulk—striking the cushion inside the line would 
make the stroke a foul—and the alteration from the normal angle of incidence 
caused by the slight curve allows of the cannon being made. On the diagram 
the cannon is shown off the red ball, but it is quite possible by means of this partial- 
massé stroke to cannon off the white 
ball or even to cannon by hitting the 
cushton in front of the white ball. In 
any case the stroke is an extremely 
difficult one and quite beyond all except 
very good players. A cannon with the 
object balls as shown on Diagram 710 
is, however, quite possible by a stroke 
which causes the cue ball to travel from 
one side cushion to the other and then 
on to the object balls. Such a stroke is 
not beyond the compass of any ordinary 
player, but it is a very uncertain one 
owing to the difhculty of gauging the 
amount of side which it requires. 

Diagram 711 illustrates a cannon off 
a double-baulk position by means of an 
up-and-down-the-table stroke. With 
the bails away from the cushion, the 
stroke would be a very difficult one, but 
when the balls are quite close to it the 
cushion helps as a guide to the direc- 
tion to be given the cue ball, and 
secondly, situated as they are, there is a 
double chance, for the cue ball may 
either return from the top cushion 
direct on to the object balls or—as 





DIAGRAM 711.—A cannon off a double shown on the diagram—the cannon may 
baulk by means ofan up-and-down-the-table be made off the side cushion. As the 
pha sed ball touching the side cushion. cue ball can only strike the side cushion 


at a very acute angle, the cannon may 
~~ eg eae ans ees @AUESEE LAZY WAULANE 1441 e ° 
and the baulk cushion. be made even when the cushion is 
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struck at a point still farther from 
the object balis than indicated on the 
diagram. 

Diagram 712 illustrates another 
cannon off a double baulk by means of 
an up-and-down-the-table stroke. The 
stroke is a difficult one, for not only has 
the cue ball to hit the red on its way 
down the table, but it has to hit :t some- 
where about half-ball—when the cue 
ball travels straight on to it from the 
top cushion—for the cannon to be made. 
The cannon is, however, also possible 
by a stroke which causes the cue ball as 
it travels down the table to strike 
the side cushion a short distance in front 
of the red ball, provided that the con- 
tact with this ball is only a thin one. 

Diagram 713 illustrates a variation 
of the cannon shown on Diagram 712. 
The situation of the red ball is exactly 





‘DIAGRAM 713.—A cannon off a double 
baulk by means of an up-and-down-the-table 
Red ball as on Diagram 712. 
vec White 1 inch from the baulk cushion 
and 22 inches from the side cushion, 


etenl «| 


OF THE GAME. 





DIAGRAM 732.—A cannon off a double 

baulk by means of an up-and-down-the-table 

stroke. Red ball touching the side cushion 

and 7 inches from the baulk line. Object 

white touching the baulk cushion and about 
15 inches from the side cushicn. 


as before, but the white ball is consider- 
ably farther from the side cushion. 
Here, the cannon will not be made if the 
cug ball travels straight from the top 
cushion on to the red ball no matter how 
it may take the ball. Should the cue 
ball, however, strike the side cushion 
just in front of the red ball the cannon 
will be made provided the contact 1s 
about half-ball or at least not much 
fuller nor much thinner than half-ball. 
Should the cue ball, however, get very 
full on to the object ball or else quite 
thin on to it after hitting the cushion in 
front of it the cannon will fail, for the 
cue ball will strike the baulk cushion 
some distance from the second object 
ball, that is to say at some spot between 
this ball and the pocket. 

The strokes illustrated on Diagrams 
711, 712, and 713 should not be played 
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with very high pace, for, except when 
the cushion is struck at a very acute 
angle, high pace causes the angle of 
reflection to be very different from the 
angle of incidence—especially is this 
the case when the cushions are very 
resilient. In the strokes shown on 
Diagrams 711, 712, and 713 high pace 
would cause the cue ball to rebound 
from the top cushion much more 
squarely than indicated by the con- 
tinuous line on these diagrams. 
Diagram 714 illustrates the simplest 
kind of all-round-the-table cannon off a 
double baulk. With both the object balls 
close to a baulk pocket there is always a 
very fair likelihood of the cannon coming 
off when played by an all-round-the | 
table stroke by reason of the many 
ways by which it may be made. The 
cue ball after striking the side, top 
and side cushions may travel direct 
on to the object balls, or the cannon 
may possibly be made off the baulk 
cushion—as illustrated on the diagram 
—or off the baulk-side cushion, or 





—wi ; aa DIAGRAM 714.—A cannon off a double 
aaeoe es a slight Varation of the baulk by means of an all-round-the-table 
position shown on the diagram—off the stroke. Object balls close to one another 
baulk and baulk-side cushions or off the and quite near the corner pocket. 


baulk-side and baulk cushions, to say 

nothing of the possibility of the stroke being made off one or both of the angles of 
the baulk pocket. There are many different ways by which the cue ball may be 
made to travel round the table to the vicinity of the baulk pocket, for the stroke 
can be successfully played from totally different parts of the D, provided that 
aim is taken at correspondingly different points on the side cushion. Again, two 
strokes played from the same spottinf in the D, but having a very different line 
of aim to the side cushion, may both be successful, not only by reason of the 
several different ways by which the cannon may be made when the cue 
ball travels to the vicinity of the baulk pocket, but also because of the varying 
angles at which the cue ball may rebound from the cushions—especially from the 
first two cushions—according to whether it is made to travel with medium to 
fast pace or with very high pace, with little or no side or with plenty of side, or 
with plenty of top or with strong reverse rotation. 

In the chapter on POTTING THE RED BALL, Diagrams 416, 417 and 418 illus- 
trated three of the many different all-round strokes from the D by which a ball 
on the brink of a baulk pocket could be potted, and these three strokes are just 
as applicable to a cannon when the balls are near the baulk pocket as to a pot 
a a ball is over the pocket, in fact, the cannon is much the easier of the two 
snots. 

Cannons off double baulks by all-round-the-table strokes often vary greatly 
from one table to another, so much so that a stroke which is successful on one 
table may on another table with a different make of cushions be quite a failure,. 
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even though the spotting in the D and the point on the side cushion struck by the 
cue ball may be identical in both cases and notwithstanding that in both 
instances exactly the same amount of side and pace may be imparted to 
the cue ball. This being so, a cannon off a double baulk is always a far more 
uncertain stroke on a strange table than on a table with which a player is very 
familiar, and though this applies to positions similar to that illustrated on 
Diagram 714 it applies with still greater force to positions wherein the object 
balls are not in the vicinity of the baulk pocket. 

With the object balls close to the baulk pocket, as shown on Diagram 714, the 
usual way of playing the cannon is to place the ball at the end of the D line and 
to play a fairly fast stroke with a moderate amount of running side, aiming to 





DIAGRAM 715.—An illustration of the 
different effect which in extreme cases high 
hitting and low hitting of the cue ball in 
combination with high speed may have on 
the angle of rebound. The line which 
meets the top cushion right behind the spot 
indicates the angle of rebound which results 
from a high-speed stroke played with plenty 
of top and the line which meets the top 
cushion a long way to the right of the spot 
indicates the angle of rebound which results 
from a high-speed stroke played with plenty 
of bottom. In both cases the line of aim to 
the side cushion is from the extreme end of 
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the D line and the centre of the baulk 
pocket. 


hit the side cushion either at a point 
which is exactly in a line with the spot 
on the D line on which the cue ball is 
placed and the centre of the baulk 
pocket over which the cue moves back- 
wards and forwards previous to its 
striking the ball, or else at a point an 
inch or two or even a few inches higher 
up the cushion than this. When the 
cushions are not very yielding the cue 
when striking the ball should as a rule 
be in alignment with a line drawn from 
the end of the D line to the centre of 
the baulk pocket, but when the cushions 
are very resilient the cue ball should 
take the side cushion several inches 
higher up. In the stroke illustrated 
on Diagram 714 the cue ball takes 
the side cushion some inches above 
the point on this cushion which is 
in a line with the right end spot of the 
D and the centre of the baulk pocket. 
Reference has already been made to 
the variation in the angle of rebound 
which may be caused by side, strength, 
top, or bottom, and though all players 
are aware that the angles of rebound in 
all-round-the-table strokes must vary 
with variations in the amount of side 
imparted to the cue ball, and most 
players that strength affects the angle of 
rebound from a cushion, few players 
have any idea to what extent top or 
bottom on the cue ball—especially when 
combined with high pace—affects the 
angle of rebound from a cushion. 
Diagram 715 illustrates an extreme 
case of different angles of rebound re- 


pace and without any side, but 
plenty of top in one case and with plenty 
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of bottom in the other. If ona table 
with very resilient cushions the cue ball 
is spotted at the right extremity of the 
D line and aim is taken at a point on the 
side cushion which is exactly in a line 
with the end of the D line and the centre 
of the right baulk pocket, a top-speed 
stroke played with plenty of top and 
without any side will cause the cue ball 
to strike the top cushion immediately 
behind the spot, and in extreme cases 
even to the left of this point, whereas 
with plenty of bottom instead of top the 
same stroke, as regards direction and 
pace, will cause the ball to strike the top 
cushion at a point quite 15 inches, and 
in extreme cases even 18 inches, to the 
right of the point on the cushion 
immediately behind the spot. Of course, 
as already stated, Diagram 715 illus- 
trates an extreme case of how top or 
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Object balls situated as on 
Diagram 716. 
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DIAGRAM 716.—A cannon off a double 
baulk by means of an all-round-the-table 
strohe. Red ball touching the side cushion. 
Object white 2 inches from the red. _ Both 
balls about equidistant from the baulk line 
and the baulk cushion. Alternative strokes 
are illustrated on Diagram 717 and 718, 


bottom may affect the angle of rebound, 
but whenever the cue ball is aimed at a 
cushion with any speed the angle of 
rebound is affected to a greater or less 
extent by top or drag on the ball. In 
playing all-round cannons from the D 
with both object balls in baulk the cue 
ball should, therefore, never be struck 
very high up nor low down. 

Diagram 716 shows the object balls 
close together and about half-way 
between the baulk cushion and _ the 
baulk line. Playing from the D a 
cannon is possible by various kinds of 
all-round strokes as well as by an up- 
and-down-the-table stroke. When the 


all-round stroke is perhaps the one illus- 
trated on the diagram. Here, the cue 
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ball is spotted at the extreme end of the 
D line and is aimed at the spot on the 
side cushion which is in a direct line with 
the centre of the baulk pocket and the 
end spot of the D line. A fair amount of 
running side is required for the stroke 
—which should be a pretty fast one— 
and the cue ball should be struck about 
half-way up. On many tables a stroke 
played in the manner described will 
cause the cue ball to travel quite close 
to the baulk pocket or even to enter it. 
Diagram 717 illustrates another way 
of playing the all-round cannon with 
the object balls in exactly the same posi- 
tion as on Diagram 716. As before, 
the cue ball is spotted at the extreme 
end of the D line, but instead of aiming 
at that part of the side cushion which is 
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DIAGRAM 719.—-A cannon off a double 
baulk by means of an all-round the-table 
stroke. -Red balltouching the side cushion. 
Object white about 2 inches from the red. 
Both halls 2 inches from the baulk line. 
Alternative strokes are shown on Diagrams 


720 and 729. 





DIAGRAM 718.—A cannon off a double 

baulk by means of an all-round-the-table 

stroke. A variation of the stroke illustrated 

on Diagram 716 Object balls situated as 
on Diagram 716. 


exactly in a line with the centre of the 
baulk pocket and the end spot of the D 
line, aim is taken to hit the side cushion 
six or eight inches nearer the centre 
pocket, and instead of the stroke being 
played with plenty of running side it is 
played without any side or at most with 
just a trace of running side. This 
stroke is, however, hardly as sound as 
the one shown on Diagram 716. 
Diagram 718 shows the object balls 
in exactly the same position as on 
Diagrams 716 and 717, and illustrates a 
third method of playing the cannon on 
a table with resilient cushions. The cue 
ball is spotted as before, but the side 
cushion is taken considerably higher up 
—yjust a few inches lower down than the 
pyramid spot. Taking the side cushion 
higher up causes the opposite side 
cushion to be taken lower down, with 
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the result that the cue ball strikes the baulk cushion some distance from the 
pocket, and the cannon may be made either direct on to the object balls or off 
the baulk-side cushion. Running side is required for this cannon. This stroke 
would also serve for a cannon with the object balls close to the point on the baulk 
cushion which is met by the continuous line on Diagram 718. 

Diagram 719 shows the object balls close together and about two inches from 
the baulk line and the all-round cannon can be made by playing from the far end 
of the D line and taking the side cushion about an inch or so above the upper 
angle of the centre pocket, as shown on the diagram. When, however, the 
cannon is played in this manner no side should be used—or at most only just a 
very slight amount of running side in order to prevent the unintentional use of 
check side—and the stroke should be played without much strength. If high 
speed be used on a table with very resilient cushions the altered angles of 
rebound due to the cue ball pressing itself into the cushion will cause the baulk- 
side cushion to be taken quite a long way above the object balls. When the 
stroke is played without much strength the cue ball may travel direct on to the 
object balls or the cushion may be struck just in front of the balls before the 
cannon is made. There is thus a moderate amount of latitude as to the direc- 
tion in which the cue ball must travel for the cannon to be made. 

Diagram 720 shows the object balls in exactly the same position as on 
Diagram 719, but illustrates a different 
method of playing the all-round cannon, 
As before, the cue ball is spotted at the 
extreme end of the D line, but instead of 
using a plain-ball stroke without much 
pace and taking the side cushion just an 
inch or two above the upper angle of the 
centre pocket, aim is taken at the point 
on the side cushion which is in a line 
with the centre of the baulk pocket and 
the end spot of the D line, and the 
stroke 1s played with plenty of pace and 
running side, the ball being hit about 
half way up. The cue ball’s line of 
travel resulting from such a stroke will 
vary on different tables if the cushions 
are different, but the cannon shown on 
Diagram 720 1s by no means a difficult 
stroke on a table with fast resilient 
cushions when played in the manner just 
described, and is perhaps a sounder 
stroke than the cannon from the same 
position illustrated on Diagram 719. 

In the examples already given of can- 

| nons from a double baulk by means of an 

e Or all-round-the-table stroke the balls have 
Y, been close together and also close to the 

DIAGRAM: 990.-2:A eannde-0f &-double side cushion, and although such cannons 
baulk by means of an all-round-the-table are never certainties they are far easier 
stroke. An alternative stroke to the one of accomplishment than cannons from 
illustrated on Diagram 71y. Object balls double baulks with one or both balls a 
situated as on Diagram 719. long distance from the side of the table. 
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When, therefore, a good player suc- 
ceeds in making a cannon off a double 
baulk—with one or both balls well away 
from the side cushion—by means of an 
all-round-the-table stroke he fully deserves 
the applause with which such a stroke 
is invariably received by spectators, for 
cannons of this nature, even when quite 
on, must necessarily always be most 
difficult and uncertain strokes, and only 
those players who have a very good 
knowledge of angles are at all likely to 
bring off such highly scientific strokes 
in the course of a game. 

Many of the most beautiful cannons 
off double baulks, with one or both 
object balls right away from the side 
cushions, which are brought off by pro- 
fessionals and first-class amateurs have 
as their basis the stroke shown on 
Diagram 721, wherein the cue ball, 
played from the extreme end of the D 
line, after striking the side, top and side 
cushions, is shown taking the baulk 
cushion exactly at itscentre. It is quite 
possible to find the centre of the baulk 





eases Parke apa = already DIAGRAM 721.—A stroke by which the cue 
explained, different Cushions often give ball may be made to strike the baulk cushion 
very different results, and consequently at its centre. Thecue ball is spotted at the 
the method of playing this stroke 1s not extreme end of the ID line and aim is taken 
quite the same on different tables. The . 2 ae rs ti oe rae ue te 
° . wo iower down adie a e s ° 
stroke illustrated on Diagram 721 shows Plenty of running side is required. ie 


how the baulk cushion may be taken at 

its centre when the table on which it is 

played has fast resilient cushions. Aim should be taken at a point on the side 
cushion an inch or two lower down the table than the spot, and the cue ball must 
be struck with plenty of running side. No player can make the cue ball strike 
the centre of the baulk cushion every time he tries the stroke, for slight varia- 
tions in the point of contact with the first cushion, in the amount of side imparted 
to the ball, and in the pace at which the stroke is played affect the result in a 
greater or less degree, and thus the ball will sometimes strike the baulk cushion 
a little to the right and sometimes a little to the left of its centre. When, how- 
ever, the stroke is played in the manner described, the ball will always strike 
the baulk cushion near its centre and often practically at its exact centre. 
Extreme side tends to cause the ball to strike the baulk cushion to the left of its 
centre, because the more side the ball is carrying at the moment that it 
strikes the top cushion the nearer to the centre pocket will the baulk-side cushion 
be struck. When, on the other hand, the stroke is played with too little side 
the baulk-side cushion will be struck farther from the centre pocket than shown on 
Diagram 721, and consequently the baulk cushion will be struck to the right of 
its centre. Hitting the side cushion an inch or so higher up than on the diagram 
causes the baulk-side cushion to be taken farther from the centre pocket than 
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shown on the diagram, and inversely, 


hitting the side cushion an inch or so 


lower down than on the diagram causes 
the baulk-side cushion to be taken 
nearer the centre pocket, the strength 
of the stroke and the amount of side 
imparted to the ball being supposed to 
be the same in both cases. Thus by 
slightly altering the line of aim to the 
first cushion or by playing with a little 
more or a little less side it is possible to 
find the centre of the baulk cushion 
should the first attempts be unsuc- 
cessful. 

Diagram 722 illustrates a cannon 
made by the stroke shown on Diagram 
721. The object white is just a little to 
the left of the centre of the baulk 
cushion and the cue ball by taking this 


3 


DIAGRAM 723.—A cannon off a double 

baulk by means of an all-round-the-table 

Stroke. Red ball 12 inches from the baulk 

cushion and 28 inches from the side cushicn. 

Object white close to or touching the baulk 

Cushion and about 25 inches from the side 
cushion. 


See 





DIAGRAM 
baulk by means of an all-round-the-table 


722.—A cannon off a double 


stroke. Object white touching or nearly 
touching the baulk cushion. Red ball 3 
inches from the white. Both balls 1 inch 
to the left of the central line of the table. 
The centre of each ball is thus a shade over 
2 inches from the central line of the table. 


cushion at its centre hits the white as it 
rebounds from the cushion and then 
travels to the red. 

Diagram 723. illustrates another 
beautiful cannon which is possible by 
exactly the same stroke which is _ re- 
quired for the cannon illustrated on 
Diagram 722. The line which denotes 
the path of the cue ball would if con- 
tinued from the baulk-side cushion to 
the baulk cushion meet the baulk 
cushion at its centre, but as the red ball 
lies partly in its path this ball is taken 
somewhere about half-ball and _ this 
allows of the cannon being made. 

Diagram 724 illustrates a very beauti- 
ful cannon off a double baulk which is 
but a slight variation of the stroke 
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shown on Diagram 723. Here, again, 
the line which denotes the cue 
ball’s path is making straight for 
the centre of the baulk cushion 
after. having left the  baulk-side 
cushion. The cue ball, however, 
travelling along this line finds the wav 
to the baulk cushion blocked by the 
object white, about half of which lies 
right in its way so that something like 
a half-ball contact takes place, and this 
allows of a cannon being made off the 
baulk cushion. 

Diagram 725 still further illustrates 
the principle of cannoning off a double 
baulk by means of a stroke which causes 
the cue ball, after striking the side, top 
and side cushions, to take the baulk 


cushion at its centre. 





DiaGRAM 725.- A cannon off a double 

baulk by means of an all-round.the-table 

stroke. Red ball 184inches from the baulk 

cushion and 33 inches from the left side 

cushion. Object white 9 inches from the 

baulk cushion and 28} inches from the side 
cushion. 


As before, the 





DIAGRAM 724.—A cannon off a double 

baulk by means of au all-round-the-table 

stroke Red ball 34 inches from the baulk 

cushion and 64 inches from the side cushion. 

Object white 5? inches from the baulk 

cushion and 27% inches from the side 
cushion. 


cue ball is spotted at the extreme end of 
the D line and aim is taken at a point 
on the side cushion an inch or two lower 
down the table than the spot, and the 
stroke is played with plenty of side. 
With the object balls to the measure- 
ments given under the diagram the 
cannon will be made if the cue 
ball hits the baulk cushion at its 
centre, but even if the point of contact 
is a slight distance from the centre 
there is still a possibility of the cannon 
coming off. 

Diagram 726 illustrates an exceed- 
ingly beautiful cannon which is really 
only a very slight variation of the 
cannon shown on Diagram 725. The 
object white, which is the ball first 
struck by the cue ball, is in exactly the 
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same position on both diagrams, but the 
cue ball after rebounding from the baulk 
cushion does not catch it in the same 
way in both strokes. In the stroke 
shown on Diagram 725 the cue ball, as 
the result of its taking the baulk 
cushion at its centre, catches the white 
ball about half-ball to the right, but in 
the stroke illustrated on Diagram 726 
the object white is taken about half- 
ball to the left as the result of the cue 
ball striking the baulk cushion a little to 
the left of its centre. As already 
explained, other things being the same, 
variations in the amount of side will 
cause the cue ball to strike the baulk 
cushion at varying points near its 
centre, and although plenty of side must 
be used to cause the cue hall to strike 
the centre of the cushion, a little more 
side than is necessary for the cannon 





DIAGRAM 727.—An illustration of the 

manner in which the cue ball may strike the 

baulk cushion « few inches to the right or 

the left of its centre when playing to take 
this cushion at its centre. 





DIAGRAM 726.—A cannon off a double 

baulk by means of an all-round-the-table 

stroke. Red ball 10} inches from the baulk 

cushion and 17 inches from the side cushion. 

Object white 9 inches from the baulk 

cushion and 28} inches from the side 
cushion. 


shown on Diagram 725 will cause the 
cue ball to strike the baulk cushion to 
the left of its centre and thus cause the 
cannon illustrated on Diagram 726 to 
become quite a possible stroke. 

As already stated, all cannons off 
double baulks with one or both object 
balls well away from the side cushions 
must necessarily always be very uncer- 
tain strokes, even at the hands of the 
very best players, nevertheless as soon 
as a player thoroughly understands 
the principles which govern these 
strokes a chance of scoring always 
exists. The examples given’ on 
Diagrams 722 to 726 are all dependent 
upon one fundamental principle, viz., 
the cue ball leaving the baulk-side 
cushion with a line of travel which takes 
it—or would take it if no object ball 
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intercepted it—either to the centre or close to the centre of the baulk cushion. 
By modifying the method of play other parts of the baulk cushion can be struck 
by the object ball, and of course the stroke can be played from either end of the 
D or from any part of the D line, and either off the left top cushion or off the 
right top cushion, and there is no portion of the baulk enclosure into which 
the cue ball cannot enter by means of an all-round stroke. Indeed, a large part 
of baulk may be attacked by one stroke alone, owing to the different results 
which may easily arise from the impossibility of always playing two strokes in 
identically the same manner. 

Diagram 727 shows the different lines of travel which may result from two 
attempts to cause the cue ball to strike the baulk cushion at its centre. The top- 
side cushion has been struck at exactly the same spot in both cases, but in one 
case—through not quite enough side having been imparted to the ball—the line 
of the cue ball’s path meets the baulk cushion a few inches to the right of its 
centre, and in the other case—through the application of too much side—the line 
of travel impinges on the baulk cushion a few inches to the left of its centre. 
In both cases the attempt to reach the centre of the cushion has been a good one, 
yet the area contained between the two lines of travel is a considerable one. 

Diagram 728 shows on a larger scale the area of the baulk enclosure which is 
contained between the two lines of travel shown on Diagram 727. The lines are 
shown both entering and leaving baulk and the cue ball is shown at intervals 
along these two lines. The red ball is also shown in various positions and a 
cue ball travelling along the lines which enter and leave the baulk enclosure 
would hit the red ball in its different locations. Thus without the cue ball 
travelling outside the shaded portion of the baulk enclosure which is embraced 
by the lines which enter and leave baulk, an object ball lying anywhere within the 
V-shaped figure on the diagram may be hit by the cue ball. 
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DIAGRAM 728.—The lines by which the cue ball on Diagram 727 enters and passes through baulk 

are here reproduced and the cue ball is also shown at various points on these lines. The shaded 

part denotes the area embraced by balls travelling along these lines. An object ball in any of the 

positions occupied by a red ball on the diagram would be hit by a cue ball travelling on one or 

other of the lines to which reference has already been made. The centre of the cushion is shown by 
the line drawn across it. 


Diagram 729 shows the object balls situated exactly as on 
Diagrams 719 and 720, but illustrates a cannon by a very different kind of 
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DIAGRAM 729.—A cannon off a double 
baulk by an _ all-round-the-table stroke 
played with extreme side. ked_ ball 
touching the cushion. Object white about 
2 inches from the red. Both balls 2 inches 
from the baulk line. Alternative strokes 
are illustrated on Diagrams 719 and 720. 


stroke. As already stated, when play- 
ing to make the cue ball strike the baulk 
cushion at its centre by means of 
a stroke which causes the ball to 
strike the top-side cushion a little lower 
down the table than the spot and then 
the baulk-side cushion at a point not far 
from the centre pocket, the use of too 
much side will result in the cue ball 
striking the baulk cushion to the left of 
its centre—when playing from the right 
extremity of the D line. With 
extreme side the cue ball may be made 
to strike the baulk-side cushion only 
just below the angle of the centre pocket 
and when this cushion is struck so near 
the pocket the baulk cushion will be 
taken a considerable distance from its 
centre—as shown on the diagram—and 
the cannon may be made as illustrated. 
The baulk cushion need not, however, 
necessarily be taken as far from its 
centre as shown on the diagram in order 
for the cannon to be made. Often in 
playing this stroke—which on a table 
with fast resilient cushions is not a 
dificult one—the cannon will be made 
although the cue ball may have struck 
the baulk-side cushion considerably 
farther from the centre pocket and the 
baulk cushion considerably nearer its 
centre than indicated on Diagram 729. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
NURSERY CANNONS AND CLOSE CANNONS. 


Watching a clever professional make a long series of nursery cannons not 
only fills us with delight, but also makes many of us eager to cultivate the same 
method of play. So much so is this the case that many ordinary players who 
have never made a 50 break, and to whom even 4o breaks are very rare indeed, 
often practise nursery cannons when their time might be far more profitably 
spent in the study and practice of strokes which they constantly have to play in 
the course of an evening at the table. Nearly twenty years ago, when my record 
break was less than 30, I used to practise nursery cannons most assiduously, 
and in time was able to make 40 or 50 consecutive cannons and occasionally 
even more—the push stroke was allowed in those days. One day, however, 
after I had made a long string of these cannons, the marker of the room, who 
knew my ordinary play very well, exclaimed, ‘‘ They’*e no use to you, for you 
can’t get the position.’’ I felt so keenly the truth of his remark that it was 
many a long year before I again took up the practice of nursery cannons. 

With the abolition of the push stroke in 1898, nursery-cannon play became 
much more difficult, and there is certainly far greater merit in a break of 20 
close cannons along a cushion made under present-day rules than in a break of 
50 or 60 cannons made with the assistance of numerous push strokes. Not only 
this, but the abolition of the push stroke has intensified the difficulty of getting 
perfect position for a series of nursery cannons. A very good stroke may have 
been played and all three balls may be bunched together close to the cushion, 
but notwithstanding this, the actual position resulting from the gathering stroke 
will very seldom indeed be quite an ideal one for nursery cannons. 

There are two ideal positions—presently to be described—and only by the 
merest chance can a stroke which brings the balls together set up either of these 
positions. When as the result of a very well played stroke the balls are bunched 
together the resultant position may approach pretty closely to one or other of 
the ideal nursery-cannon positions, and clever players are then able to work the 
balls into the best possible position. Indeed, most of our leading professionals 
can in a few strokes obtain ideal position from almost any bunching of the balls 
near a cushion, provided, of course, that the cue ball does not lie between the 
object balls. hen the push stroke was allowed, not only was it far easier to 
make big breaks of close cannons, once the balls had been worked into good 
position, but it was infinitely less difficult to work the balls into proper position 
from any bunching of them which resulted from a gathering stroke. Under 
the present-day rules, even when a fairly good amateur bunches the balls 
together as the result of a well-played stroke—or as often is the case, by chance 
rather than by design—he is, as arule, quite unable to work the balls into 
perfect position, and although he may make a few close cannons he very quickly 
ends, either by getting a cover or by separating the balls. It is ever so much 
more difficult to work the balls into ideal position for close cannons than to 
maintain such a position when once it is gained, and how difficult it is for all 
except very expert players to make a large number of cannons, even from ideal 
positions, can be very easily ascertained by placing the balls by hand as desired 
and then playing cannons until the position is lost. Comparatively few 
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amateurs can, as a regular thing, make more than a dozen close cannons from a 
position set up by themselves, and few ordinary players can make even half this 


number. 


Practically all professionals of eminence are able to get the balls into position 
for nursery-cannon play, but although with the balls well situated for this most 
fascinating method of play, a long run of cannons !s not beyond any of our 
leading professionals, only Cook, Reece, Bateman, Stevenson, Williams, and 





} 


DIAGRAM 730.—A cannon by a push stroke. 
The balls can be bunched together by 
means of a gentle stroke. Under present- 
day rules the position is a very awkward 
one. Cue ball 1? inches from the cushion 
and 4 inch from the red. Red ball 1% 
inches from the cushion, Object white 33 


inches from the cushion and 8 or 9 inches 
Fame thon 2-3 : A 
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the centre of the ball travels. 
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Lovejoy have in recent years cultivated 
this branch of the game to any extent. 
Two dangers are ever present when 
playing close cannons, viz., a cover, or 
the cue ball remaining in contact with 
the second object ball. With untrue 
balls it is quite impossible for any 
player to make a long run of close 
cannons, and when the balls are very 
bad—which is too often the case in 
public rooms where ivory balls are in 
use—so much wobbling and falling 
over or away takes place in _ these 
delicate little cannons that the cue ball 
will very soon remain in contact with 
one of the object balls, or else a cover 
will take place if any attempt is made to 
keep the balls in position for a sequence 
of close cannons. It is also essential 
for a long run of nursery cannons that 
the cloth should be in good condition. 
On old and worn-out cloths a true set 
of balls will wobble so much that even 
the greatest skill cannot prevail against 
such a handicap. Professionals, it is 
true, play all their important games on 
tables which are in the best of condi- 
tion, and consequently have not to con- 
tend with the difficulties which arise 
from a worn-out cloth, and in addition 
to this the balls with which they play 
are almost always very reliable. Not- 
withstanding all this, some of our 
greatest players have either left nursery 
cannons severely alone or have been con- 
tent with short runs, preferring to break 
up the position very quickly and thus 
avoid the risks which are inseparable 
from close-cannon play. Great players 
like Roberts and Dawson never made 
big runs of nursery cannons after the 
abolition of the push stroke. 


Not only is it now far more difficult 


the days of the push stroke, but it is 
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also much more difficult to get the balls 
together under present conditions than (e 
it used to be when the push stroke was Hi 
allowed. 7 ly 

Take, for example, the position | 
shown on Diagram 730. Here, a 
cannon can be made quite easily by ht 
means of a push, and by playing such a bo 
stroke very gently it is not at all 
difficult to bunch the balls. With a push ; 
a foul stroke, the position is, however, 
a very awkward one, and unless a 
player isextremely capable at the masse \ 
stroke the probability of any score 1s 5 
exceedingly remote. 

Diagram 731 shows a placing of the 
balls which is typical of positions which 
constantly occur at the top of the table. : 
With the balls to the measurements \ 
given under the diagram it is quite 
possible by means of a cannon of very 
exact strength to bunch the balls 
together for nursery-cannon play. A 
player must, however, be possessed of 
exceptional ability to be able to play 
this cannon with the exactness of 
contact with both object balls and \@: 
the nicety of strength which is neces- 


sary to bunch the balls in good position DIAGRAM 731.—-A cannon by which the 
for a run of close cannons. In the balls may = ete ee pri 
iti ow iavra cannon play. e all on the spor. 
a Or ae eee . a nnen ues : Object white touching the cushion and 
CaO 29-O1) 2 Peter One < UGRe right behind the red. Cue ball 13? inches 
by the very high standard of what is from the top cushion and 27 inches from 
necessary to get nursery-cannon posi- the side cushion. The cue ball should 
tion—when the cue ball gets quite full cannon quite full on to the object white 
. and the red ball should return from the side 

on to the second object ball, and when cushion and gently hit the cue ball which 


in addition to this the direction and has come to rest near the object white. 
pace given to the first object ball are 
such as to cause it to return from the side cushion and gently hit the cue ball— 
which has come to rest right in front of the second object ball—full in the face, 
or at least if not quite full in the face, on the side which is near the other ball. 
By causing the cue ball to cannon quite full on to the second object ball this ball 
will be held against the cushion and prevented from getting away, and provided 
that the cue ball has travelled from one object ball to the other without much 
speed it will remain close to the second object ball. If the first object ball has 
been given perfect direction it will rebound from the side cushion on to the cue 
ball more or less as shown on Diagram 732, and in this way the two object balls 
will be left quite close together and the cue ball will be only a short distance 
away. 

As already stated, only an exceedingly good player is likely to get perfect 
nursery-cannon position as a result of a cannon played from the position shown 
on Diagram 731. Even when the stroke is played with such good strength that 
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all the balls are left together, the 
resultant position need not necessarily 
be a favourable one for a series of close 
cannons, and it may easily be far 


removed from an ideal nursery-cannon 


position. In fact, when the strength 
has been accurate but the direction 
given to the first object ball has not been 
good the resultant position may be very 
indifferent, for the cue ball may be 
between the object balls. Worse still, 
incoriect contact with the first object 
ball may result in a cover, especially 
should the cue ball not get quite full on 
to the second object ball by reason of 
the stroke having been slightly over- 
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screwed. 
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‘DIAGRAM 733.—An example of the cover 
that may arise when playing to bring the 
balls together for nursery-cannon play. 
The red ball has not been given perfect 
‘direction and the cue ball has not taken the 
object white sufficiently full. Position of 
all three balls before playing the cannon 
exactly as on Diagram 731, 


DIAGRAM 732.—The manner in which the 
cannon illustrated on Diagram 731 may 
leave nursery-cannon position. The arrow 
indicates the direction in which the red ball 
has travelled from the side cushion and the 
concentric intersected circles indicate a 
possible resting place for the red after it has 
knocked the cue ball away. The cue ball’s 
final resting place is indicated by the 
intersected circle. The object white is 
shown touching the cushion. 


Diagram 733 illustrates the manner in 
which a cover may occur when playing 
to bring the balls into position for 
nursery cannons. The intersected line 
drawn from the red indicates the 
incorrect direction imparted to this ball 
—by reason of the cue ball having taken 
it a shade too full—and shows how it 
may come to rest close to the cushion 
and behind the other ball. The con- 
tinuous line drawn from the red to the 
white indicates the manner in which the 
cue ball—by reason of its not having 
got quite full on to the object white— 
may also come to rest close to the 
cushion. With all three balls in a line, 
or nearly in a line, the position may be 
virtually safe to all players who are 
unable to play difficult massé strokes. 

With the balls to the measurements 
given under Diagram 731 the position 
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is, of course, a top-of-the-table one, and the red could be potted in such a manner 
as to leave the cue ball well situated for a cannon. Such a stroke would, how- 
ever, have to be very well handled in order to get correct position for the 
cannon. With the positions of the object balls reversed—that is to say, with 
the object white on the spot and the red ball close to the cushion and right behind 
the spot—the only stroke to play would be the gathering stroke illustrated on 
Diagram 731. 

It is quite impossible to give anything like a full and complete description of 
the different strokes which a skilled manipulator may make use of in a long 
series of nursery cannons. Firstly, because the variety of strokes made use of 
by good players is so large, and secondly, because in most cases it is not 
possible to give measurements sufficiently close to set up exact positions. In 
very many cases a difference of so little as one thirty-second of an inch or even 
considerably less in the position of any one of the balls may quite alter the stroke 
to be played. 

Many players who have watched Reece or Stevenson make a long run of close 
cannons along the top cushion or down the right top-side cushion, whilst 
marvelling at the speed at which these famous professionals play these strokes, 
have no doubt come to the conclusion that a very long run of nursery cannons 
is but a constant repetition of a very few different strokes. It is, however, not 
too much to say that a run of 40 or 50 cannons along a cushion may contain 
hardly two strokes which are quite alike. Many may be very similar, but will 
differ from one another in some little detail which the ordinary player cannot 
detect or grasp. All nursery cannons are delicate and gentle strokes, but even 
in a series of most delicate strokes there will be very considerable variations in 
the strength used. For example, in one stroke the cue ball may travel say two 
inches, and in another only one inch. Both are naturally very gentle strokes, 
yet—providing the same kind of contact has been made with both balls in each 
case—one stroke has been played with just twice as much strength as the other. 
Sometimes in order to retain good position the cue ball must travel on to the 
second object ball with very little more speed than is necessary to reach it. At 
other times the retention of position demands that the cue ball shall travel some 
little distance after touching the second ball. In fact, in some positions the 
cue ball, after thinly hitting both object balls and then travelling to the cushion, 
must rebound a considerable distance in order to be in proper position for the 
next stroke. Again, the kind of contact which the cue ball has to make with 
the object balls constantly varies during a succession of close cannons along a 
cushion. Sometimes both object balls have to be taken exceedingly fine— 
especially does this apply to the first object ball, which perhaps should be only 
just grazed; at other times although the contact with both balls has to be a 
very thin one, it has not to be of that excessive thinness which may be termed 
the end of the scale of thin strokes. Or the first object ball may have to be 
taken very thinly in order that the cue ball may get pretty full or even very full 
on to the second object ball. Further, in order to retain position it may be 
necessary to move the second object ball lying close to the cushion a considerable 
distance whilst barely moving the first object ball, or the first ball may have to 
be moved more than the second ball. Finally, the stroke may have to be played 
with running side, check, side, or without side, according to the position, and 
even screw may have to be used in order to retain position. Inasmuch as 
variations in the strength of strokes, in the kind of contact, and in the way of 
hitting the cue ball must give different results it becomes easy to understand 
how large a number of different strokes an expert nursery-cannon player makes. 
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use of during a big break of close 
cannons. 

Although it is thus impossible to give 
a comprehensive description of nursery 
cannons, the positions which will be 
given in this chapter will be typical of 
positions which constantly occur during 
a run of these cannons and consequently 
they will illustrate some of the leading 
features of nursery-cannon play. 

Notwithstanding that the variety of 


positions in nursery-cannon play is so /} 





extensive, practically all the positions 
are modifications of what may be 
termed the two ideal nursery-cannon 


: DIAGRAM 734.—An_ ideal position for 
positions. Diagram 734 illustrates one nursery-cannon play. A thin bail-to ball 
of these ideal positions and Diagram stroke off the while should leave position 

P S for a similar stroke off the red. Another 
735 the other. 


7 : ideal position is shown on Diagram 735. 
In the position shown on Diagram 


734 the cannon is a thin ball-to-ball stroke off the white, and in the position 
shown on Diagram 735 the stroke to retain position is a kiss-cannon off the 
red. 

With the balls in the ideal position shown on Diagram 734 a 
well-played stroke will leave position for a very similar stroke off 
the red ball. The chief thing to be careful about when playing the 
cannon with the balls in the position shown on Diagram 734 is to move the first 
object ball—here the white—as little as possible, otherwise a cover may result. 
In order that the ball may be moved as little as possible it should be taken very 
thinly and the strength of the stroke should be so gauged that the cue ball only 
travels a short distance after its contact with the second object ball. When the 
strength is good the cue ball will take up a position close to the cushion. It may 
stop just short of the cushion, or it may touch the cushion and rebound a short 
distance. The stroke is a better one when played with sufficient strength to 
cause the cue ball to touch the cushion than it is when little more strength than 
is sufficient to cause the cue ball to reach the red is used, for extremely gentle 
strokes in nursery-cannon play often re- 
sult in the cue ball remaining in contact 
with the second object ball. In playing 
this cannon the cue ball should be struck 
below the centre, as a low hitting of 
the cue ball minimises the chance of its 
remaining in contact with the second 
object ball when the stroke has heen 
played with very gentle strength. Pro- 
fessional players elevate the butt of the 

cue for most strokes during a run of 

Jp nursery cannons, and although they hit 

the cue ball at a point which is about 

7 half-way up, the downward hitting of 

nursery-catn on play. t Pe age ae AP EC Aa “ee 
be relained by Egan ores cannon of lifting of the cue produces the same 
the red. effect as a low hitting of the cue ball 
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with a horizontally-held cue. This 
method of playing close cannons is not, 
however, an easy one to acquire. When 
playing the cannon illustrated on 
Diagram 734—or any other close 
cannon—the cue should be shortened— 
that is to say, it should be held several 
inches farther from the end of the butt 
than it usually is—for this shortening 
of the cue makes it considerably easier 
to play with correct strength. As a 
matter of fact, just as in golf one club 
is not suitable for the various kinds of i 
strokes that have to be played, so too in DIAGRAM 736.—The kind of position 
vias which should result from the position 
billiards—though, of course, not to the illustrated on Diagram 734. 
same degree—one cue is not an ideal cue 
for every stroke on the table. For 
example,. the use of a long cue with the rest may obviate the necessity of 
having to use the half butt; a short, light cue is better for close cannons and 
touchy little strokes than a long, heavy cue; a heavy cue is more adapted for 
strong screws and forcing strokes than a light cue, and an ordinary cue is a 
long way from perfection for massé strokes. 

Diagram 736 indicates the kind of position which should be left when the 
cannon illustrated on Diagram 734 has been played correctly. This position 
may be almost identical with the one from which it resulted, and by means of 
a well-played stroke the first position can be left for the third stroke. In 
fact, very good players can sometimes make a large number of cannons by 
passing backwards and forwards across the face of the balls, skimming them so 
lightly that it takes quite a number of strokes to remove them an inch. Cook, 
who is a great nursery-cannon player, is extremely expert at this particular 
kind of close cannon, and will often 
purposely take the first object ball so 
thinly that only the referee standing 
close at hand and the spectators in the 
immediate vicinity are able to perceive 
the slight tremor of the lightly-grazed 
ball. 

With the balls as shown on Diagram 
734 the player must, as already stated, 
be careful to move the first object ball 
very little indeed, otherwise the cannon 
may easily result in a cover for the next 
stroke. Diagram 737 1s illustrative of 
the kind of position that may be left 
as the result of a badly-played stroke 
from the position on Diagram 734. 
This cover is a very decided one, but 
even without the object white getting 


DIAGRAM 737.—An example of the cover as much behind the red as shown here, 


that may result from a badly-played stroke . 
aerséh cur eitwatad ac ay -P a Niagram a cover may still occur. 


ae are Diagram 738 illustrates a position 
the cue ball. which is a modification of the ideal 
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nursery-cannon position shown on 
Diagram 734. Here, the cannon 
is an extremely thin one, = and 
can only be made by a stroke that 
little more than grazes the first object 
ball, Although this cannon can be 
made by a very gentle stroke, such a 
stroke is not always a very safe one, for 
should the cue ball after touching the 
first object ball fall over just in the 
slightest degree—and there is always a 
tendency for the cue ball to rock a little 
in these extremely gentle strokes—it 
may either fall on to the second object / 





ball and remain touching it, or it may 
fall away and not touch the second object 
ball at all. The contact with the 


second object ball can only be a very thin DiaGRam 738.—An extremely thin nursery- 
one when the cannon is made all right, Ziel 

be that it . 1 iL; d t d h ; NUIS€r y*CauneU pysiuoun In 

: an easy be unaderstoo OW Diagram 734. 


little the cue ball has to fall away after 
hitting the first ball in order for the cannon to be missed. When the first 
object ball is taken exceedingly thinly—just slightly grazed—even a relatively 
fast stroke will move it very little, and the cannon may be played with sufficient 
strength to cause the cue ball to rebound some little distance from the cushion, 
and by the use of some check side it is quite possible with this stroke to obtain 
the ideal position shown on Diagram 734 or something very like it. Good 
position can also be left by a stroke which causes the cue ball to rebound only a 
slight distance from the cushion. 

Diagram 739 illustrates another thin-stroke nursery-cannon position which is 
a variation of the one shown on Diagram 738. “ Here again the contact with the 
first object ball has to be a very thin one indeed, although just a grazing stroke 
is not absolutely essential for the making of the cannon. In order, however, 
that the resultant position may be a good 
one, the contact with the first object ball 
should be exceedingly fine, for the finer 
this ball is taken the fuller will the cue 
ball get on to the second ball. If 
through not taking the first object ball 
sufficiently thin the second object ball ts 
taken thinly the stroke may easily result 
in a cover, especially if it has not been 
played with exceedingly gentle strength, 
for the tendency of the stroke will be to 
send the first object ball—here the red 
ball—behind the other ball. When in- 
\ stead the first object ball is only just 





grazed it is barely moved—it may only 
just rock—and the cue ball gets fairly 
‘ full on to the second object ball and thus 


DIAGRAM 739.—An extremely thin nursery- _ oy oye ° : 
cannon stroke. <A variation of the stroke all possibility of a cover is avoided. A 


illustrated on Diagram 738. crisp little stroke with bottom should be 
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used for this stroke to avoid any 
chance of the cue ball remaining 
in contact with the second object 
ball. 

Diagram 740 shows a placing 
of the balls which is hardly a 
nursery-cannon position owing to 
the cue ball being some little dis- 
tance from the object balls. <A 
gentle stroke direct on to the 
object balls will, of course, bunch 
the balls, but although they may 
be thus placed close to each other, 
unless the stroke is very well 
played the cue ball may easily get 
too much between the object balls 
for the resultant position to be 
anything like an ideal one for 
nursery cannons. It is, however, 
quite possible to obtain the ideal 





DIAGRAM 740.~A placing of the balls from which 
it is possible to get very good nursery-cannon 
position by means of a cannon made by hitting 
the cushion in front of the red ball. The line drawn 
from the cue bal] to the cushion shows the line of aim 
and the intersected semicircle indicates the cue ball 
at the moment of its contact with the cushion. 
Diagram 741 further illustrates the stroke and Diagram 
742 Indicates the good position which may result from 
a well-played stroke. 


position or something very near it 

by playing off the cushion instead of direct on to the balls. Good judgment is 
required as to where the cushion must be hit, for in order that the leave may be 
a good one the cue ball after hitting the cushion must take both balls very thinly. 
In the diagram the line drawn from the cue ball to the cushion denotes the line 
of aim only, and not the point of the cue ball’s contact with the cushion. The 
point of contact is indicated by the intersected semicircle. (Except when the 
line of aim is at a right angle to the cushion the cue ball must always strike the 
cushion some distance from the point met by the line of aim, and the more 
acute the line of aim the greater will this distance be.) 

Diagram 741 further illustrates 
the stroke just described. The 
intersected circle B indicates the 
cue ball at the moment of its con- 
tact with the cushion, the inter- 
sected circle C indicates its con- 
tact with the red ball, the circle D 
its contact with the object white, 
and the circle E its position when 
it comes to rest as the result of a 
gentle stroke. If the object balls 
are taken very thinly a gentle 
stroke will move them very little, 
and when they are only grazed 
their position after the stroke will 
be little different from what it was 
previous to the stroke having been 
played. 

Diagram 742 indicates the very 
good position which may result 
when the cue ball in the stroke 
shown on Diagrams 740 and 741! 





DIAGRAM 741.—The cannon off the cushion from the 
position illustrated on Diagram 740. The intersected 
circles B C and D show the cue ball in contact with 
the cushion, the red ball and the object white 
respectively, and the circle E indicates the good 
position which the cue ball may take up when it has 
taken both object ballsthinly. The continuous line 
ABCDE indicates the path over which the centre 
of the cue ball travels. 
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DIAGRAM 742.—An example of the good 
position which may result from the position 
illustrated on Diagram 740 when the 
cushion is hit before the object balls, and 
both object balls are taken very thinly. 


the centre. No side is 
but if it be desired to retain 
position for another kiss cannon the 
cue ball should be struck with some 
right side, as this will tend to prevent 
the red ball travelling forward along the 
cushion. Very good nursery-cannon 
players with the balls situated as shown 


necessary, 





/ 


DIAGRAM 744.—A_ kiss-cannon position. 
A variation of the position illustrated on 
Diagram 743. The use of left side is 
imperative for the retention of position. 
The intersected circle shows the cue ball at 
the moment of its contact with the red. 
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takes both object balls so thinly as to 
barely move them, but good position, 
though of a different kind, will often 
result from a stroke which is not thin 
enough to leave the balls as shown on 
Diagram 742. 

Diagram 743, which is a reproduction 
of Diagram 735, illustrates the 
second ideal nursery-cannon position. 
Here, the cannon is a_e kiss. off 
the red, and the stroke should be 
played quite gently. Aim should 
be taken full on to the red and 
the cue ball should be struck below 





DIAGRAM 743.— Ag ideal nursery-cannon 
position. A kiss cannon off the red, if 
played with correct strength, will either 
leave position for another similar kiss 
cannon or for a ball-to-ball cannon off the 
white according to the kind of contact 
which the cue ball makes with the white 
after its rebound from the red, and according 
also to the distance which the red is made 
to travel along the cushion. 


on Diagram 743 often make quite a 
number of consecutive kiss-cannons, 
keeping practically the same position for 
each stroke, although running the balls 
along the cushion. In a series of kiss- 
cannons with the first object ball either 
touching or almost touching’ the 
cushion side on the cue ball is often of 
the greatest assistance in retaining 
position, for one side rolls the object 
ball along the cushion—as already ex- 
plained in the chapter on sipE*—and 


cel ee ee er remit any 


* See page 97; also Diagram 126. 
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thus sends it forward, 
whereas the reverse side 
tends to keep the ball where 
it is. 

Diagram 744 shows a 
variation of the position 
illustrated on Diagram 743. 
Here, plenty of left side is 
imperative in order that the 
red ball may be rolled for- 
ward along the cushion. 
Aim must be taken nearly 
full on to the red, but just 
slightly to the right. The 
cannon as a stroke is quite 
simple, but the cue must get 
a little below the object white 
in order for good nursery- 
cannon position to be re- 
tained. 

Diagram 745 shows a 
position which is a modifica- 
tion of the one illustrated 
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A modification of 


the position illustrated on Diagram 744. Very good nursery- 
cannon position may be obtained as the result of this 


D1AGRAM 745.—A kiss-cannon position. 


cannon but the stroke requires very good handling. One 
intersected circle shows the cue ball at the moment of its 
contact with the object white, and the other its contact with 
the red. The intersected line connecting the intersected 
circles indicates the cue ball’s line of travel after its contact 
with the object white. The intersected line from the 
object white indicates the distance this ball should be rolled 
along the cushion. Diagram 746 illustrates a position which 
has resulted from this kiss cannon. 


on Diagram 744. Owing 

to the “second object ball—here the red ball—being a_ considerable 
distance from the first ball the position is not really a nursery- 
cannon position, but it is given here, firstly because the cannon is 


lon 
CO) 
} 


| of good position 


VW ASR wh d BW s from the 


illustrated « on Diagram 745 when the kiss- 


cannon is a perfect stroke. 


made bv the same kind of stroke as is 
used with the balls situated as on 
Diagram 744, and secondly because it is 
quite possible by means of a very well- 
played stroke to bring all the balls 
together into very good nursery-cannon 
position. Plenty of left side must be 
used in order to roll the object white 
along the cushion—as indicated by the 
intersected line drawn from the ball-— 
and aim should be taken nearly full on 
to the ball but slightly to the right. One 
intersected circle shows the position of 
the cue ball at the moment of its contact 
with the object white, the other its 
position at the moment of a favourable 
contact with the red, and the intersected 
line drawn from one circle to the other 
indicates the direction in which the cue 
ball should travel from the object white 
to the red in order that the resultant 
position may be a favourable one from 
which to begin a series of nursery- 
cannon strokes. 


sition 
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Diagram 746 illustrates the kind of 
position which may result from a very 
well played cannon with the balls in the 
position shown on Diagram 745. The 
strength of the stroke has, however, to 
be very well judged in order to cause the 


object white to travel the correct dis- 
tance—it is no easy matter to gauge the 
strength required with the object ball 
lying against the cushion—and the con- 


tact with this ball has also to be a very 
exact one in order that the cue ball may 
be thrown off in the direction indicated 
cn Diagram 745. A very. slight 


alteration in the degree of fulness of ; e 

tact with the white appreciabl OM Ae ee aon Bae: 
conta : ace : Pp J cannon position. Right side on the cue 
alters the direction in which the cue ball ball prevents the object ball from travelling 
is thrown off. The position shown on forward. 


Diagram 746, which may result from the 
position illustrated on Diagram 745—and which as a matter of fact has resulted 
from a stroke played on the table—is not very far removed from the ideal 
nursery-cannon position illustrated on Diagram 734, and _ this __ ideal 
position can often be obtained from locations of the balls similar to 
those illustrated on Diagrams 744 and 745. As already stated, there are two 
ideal nursery-cannon positions, and practically all the positions which occur 
whilst an expert player is taking the balls along a cushion are variations of these 
two positions. Moreover, the ball-to-ball ideal position often leads to the kiss- 
cannon ideal position and this in its turn just as often gives the ball-to-ball 
position. 

Diagram 747 illustrates another nursery-cannon position wherein the stroke is 
a kiss off the object ball lying on the cushion. Here, by playing with right side 
the object white can be kept where it is—left side on the cue ball would cause the 
white to travel along the cushion—and if the strength of the stroke is so well 
gauged that the cue ball only just reaches the red and at the same time takes it 
quite thinly, practically the same position will be left for the next stroke. 
Indeed, a clever player with the balls situated as shown on Diagram 747 can 
make quite a number of consecutive kiss-back cannons, especially as the use 
of side—left or right as the location of the balls may decide—assists in the 
retention of the position. If a number of practically identical strokes are played 
without the second ball being perceptibly moved the strokes become ROCKING 
CANNONS, and these cannons will be described in the next chapter. If with the 
balls as shown on Diagram 747 the kiss-cannon is played with a little more 
strength than is necessary to cause the cue ball to just reach the red, the 
resultant position—provided that the cue ball takes the red quite thinly—may be 
very similar to the ideal nursery-cannon position illustrated on Diagram 734. 

Professional players who make long runs of nursery cannons often run the 
balls along a considerable portion of the top cushion and then down one of the 
side cushions—generally from left to right along the top cushion and then down 
the right side cushion, as the balls can be got at quite easily this way round the 
table, whereas the reverse way round necessitates left-hand play or the use of 
the rest after the balls have travelled a certain distance. Taking the balls from 
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te top cushion to a side cushion means, 
of course, turning a corner, and a very 
nice stroke is always required to do this 
without loss of nursery-cannon position. 

An example of turning the corner is 
illustrated on Diagram 748. Here, the 
stroke is a slow screw from the red on 
to the white. The strength of the 
stroke has to be very nicely gauged in 
order that the red ball may travel just 
the required distance. Also, very 
accurate contact with the red is 
necessary in order that this ball may be 
given a correct line of travel. When 
the stroke is well played the cue ball 
travels to the object white with very 
little pace, and consequently sends it 
forward only a short distance. In this 
way very good position may be left for 
a run of close cannons down the side 
cushion. 

Diagram 749 illustrates how the 
corner may sometimes be turned by the 
assistance of the angles of the pocket. 





DiaAGRAM 748.—Turning the corner— 
from the top cushion to the side cushion. 
A slow-Screw cannon. 


The first object ball—here the red—1s 


made to strike the lower angle in such a way as to ensure its rebounding on to 
the upper angle and thence down the table, as illustrated by the intersected line 





on the diagram. This stroke is very 
simple in theory but much less so in 
practice. In the first place the angle 
must be struck practically at one 
particular spot, otherwise the ball will 
not be thrown down the table in a line 
parallel with the side cushion—in fact, 
when the first angle is not struck at the 
correct point the ball will sometimes not 
be thrown down the table at all, but will 
rebound from the second angle on to the 
first angle again and from this angle 
will travel away from the side cushion— 
and secondly, even when the contact 
with both angles has been absolutely 


correct, unless the stroke has been 
played with very good strength the ball 
will either travel too far or else not far 
enough down the cushion, and it is py 
no ineans easy tc gauge the strength 
necessary to make a ball travel a 


DIAGRAM 749.—Turning the corner—from measured distance after a contact with 
the top cushion to the side cushion—-by both the angles of a pocket. Again, 
causing the first object ball to travel down care has to be taken to get correctly on 


the table in a line parallel with the side 
cushion after having struck both angles of 
the pocket. 


to the second object ball. 


There are many other turning-the- 


rg 
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corner strokes, all differing in some 
detail or other from the examples just 
given, and only a high-class player who 
knows exactly when to play the turning 
stroke can with any certainty work the 
balls past the pocket without loss of 
nursery-cannon position. Professional 
players like Reece and Stevenson, who 
have so assiduously practised close- 
cannon play, never make the mistake of 
attempting to turn the corner too soon 
nor of carrying the balls too far along 
the tcp cushion before taking them from 
one cushion to the other, and a stroke 
or two before actually turning the 
corner they work the balls into a favour- 
able position for the turning stroke. 
Once the balls are in good position on 
the right top side cushion professional 
nursery-cannon players are able to work 





DIAGRAM 750.—A close-cannon position 
away from a cushion. The intersected 


them—always keeping them close to- circle close to the red indicates where the 
gether—right down to the centre cue ball should stop when the stroke is 
pocket. It is even possible to carry played with correct strength. The second 
the balls past this pocket, still keeping intersected circle indicates how a cover may 
th teeters ib ri is 7 h be left when the cannon is not played 
em together, but protecssionals when sufficiently gently. The grazing contact 
successful in taking them as far as the with the object balls barely moves them. 


centre pocket almost invariably end the 
nursery-cannon break by an in-off into the centre pocket owing to the very great 
difficulty which working the balls past the pocket without loss of position 
presents even to the greatest of players. 

Although plenty of skill is required to make a considerable number of 
nursery cannons with all three balls close to a cushion, it is infinitely 
more difficult to keep the balls in position for close cannons when 
all the balls are away from any _ cushion. Players who from an 
ideal position on a cushion are able to make as many as 20 0r 25 consecutive 
cannons at their best attempts can seldom make more than about half-a-dozen 
close cannons from the very best placing of the balls in the open part of the 
table. How difficult it is to make a number of close cannons with the balls away 
from a cushion can easily be determined by placing the two object balls close 
together on the baulk line and the cue ball in any desired position. Ordinary 
players can seldom make more than three cannons from such a placing of the 
balls without breaking up the close position, and often cannot even make three 
without doing so. A cover may easily occur when playing nursery cannons 
with the balls against a cushion, but still more easily when playing close cannons 
away from a cushion. 

Diagram 750 illustrates the best kind of position for a series of close cannons 
with the balls away from any cushion. The position is intended to be such that 
the contact with the object white has to be extremely thin in order for the cannon 
to be made. Owing, however, to the cue ball being so very close to the white 
it is an easy matter to just graze this ball. By playing the stroke so gently 
that the cue ball stops almost immediately it touches the red, position will be left 
for an almost identical cannon off the red. This is because the verv thin and 
gentle contact which the cue ball makes with the object balls hardly moves either 
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of them. In fact, when both balls are 
only just grazed they may only rock and 
not be moved at all. When, however, 
this thin stroke is played with a little 


too much pace a cover generally occurs. ~ 


On Diagram 750 the intersected circle 
close to the red ball indicates the correct 
position which the cue ball takes up 
when the strength of the stroke has been 
very good, and the other intersected 
circle indicates a possible resting place 
of the cue ball when the stroke has been 
played quite correctly as regards the 
contact with both object balls, but with 
a little too much strength. When the 
cue ball travels as far‘as indicated by 
the second intersected circle the cover 
will be a decided one. 

Diagram 751 illustrates the kind of 





DIAGRAM 751.—A cover that may result 
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cover which arises when with the balls situated as on Diagram 750 the thin 
cannon is played with a little too much strength. In fact, the object balls are in 
the identical positions in both diagrams and the farther intersected circle on 


Diagram 750 is the cue ball on Diagram 751. 


With the balls in the position shown on Diagram 750 very clever players can 
make quite a number of cannons by just grazing the object balls and using very 
exact strength each time. Good amateurs—players who make a 50 break very 
frequentlv—find, however, that it pays to break up a close-cannon position in 
the open as soon as possible and revert to ordinary play. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
ROCKING CANNONS. 


Under the rules in force to-day (1910) 
should the cue ball remain in contact 
with an object ball—or with both balls 
—the red ba!l is spotted on the billiard 
spot, the white ball on the centre spot, 
and the striker plays from the D. This 
rule re touching balls first came into 
force in March, 1898, but in October, 
1907, it was temporarily superseded by 
a rule which compelled the striker to 
play from the position of the cue ball on 
the table, and in order to be able to score 
he had—when the cue ball was only in 
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contact with one ball—either to play at 
the ball with which the cue ball was not 
in contact, or else he had to hit a cushion 
before a bal]. The idea of this rule was 
to do away with the practical certainty 
of a scoring position which the spotting 
of the object balls gave a first-class 
player when playing from the D. By 
the old rule the touching of the cue ball 


DIAGRAM 752.—A position in which 1o 
cannon off the red ballis possible by a direct 


- stroke except by means of a massé. Red 


ball touching the cushion. Cue ball in 
contact with the object white. By a rule 
which was once in force, if the cue ball 
remained touching one of the object balls 
no score could be made except by a direct 
stroke off the other ball, or by means of 
stroke which caused the cue ball to strike 
a cushion before hitting a ball. 


and one of the object balls was some- 

times against the player and at other times tremendously in his favour, and the 
new rule was an attempt to do away with this anomaly. It, however, proved 
to be a dismal failure, for professional players very soon found that it did not 
work at all well in practice, inasmuch as in the majority of cases the touching 
of the cue ball with an object ball meant the termination of the break. 

Diagram 752 shows the cue ball in contact with the object white and is 
typical of positions which were adversely affected by the new rule, for with the 
balls as shown, although the red can be hit without moving the object white, 
no cannon is possible by a direct stroke off the red except by a massé stroke. 
A cannon off a cushion is, of course, always a possible stroke, but with the balls 
on the top cushion it could not be played off either side cushion but only off the 
left side cushion, and if the balls were any considerable distance from this 
cushion the stroke would be an extremely uncertain one, especially with the ball 
which would most likely be the first object ball touching the cushion. 

Many positions were still more hopeless, and the example given on Diagram 
753 will sufficiently demonstrate this. Here, the cue ball is in contact with the 
red and the object white is quite covered. The very best player would have but 
a faint hope of scoring from such a position by means of a stroke played by 
hitting a cushion before a ball. 

The new rule had only a short life, but its existence made very big breaks 
possible by means of rocking cannons. and in 1908 Cook made a break of 1,000 
unfinished wh'ch contained over 400 of these cannons. 
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Diagram 754 illustrates a rocking- 
cannon position. By playing a kiss- 
cannon off the red with such exact 
direction that the cue ball gets quite 
thinly on to the object white and with 
such exact strength that the cue ball 
only travels a small fraction of an inch 
after its contact with the object white, 
it is quite possible to leave the same— 
or practically the same—position for the 
next stroke, for the gentle full contact 
with the red does not alter its position 
and the thin contact with the object 
white, if sufficiently gentle, does not 
move this ball but only causes it to 
rock, hence the term ROCKING CANNONS. 
When a cloth is new, or is at least in 
good condition with the nap not at all 
worn, the weight of a ball always causes 
it to sink a little into the nap, although 
this is quite imperceptible in the 
ordinary wav. That this is so may be 
proved by placing a ball on a new cloth 
and moving it very gently indeed with a 
finger. It will generally be found that 
provided the touch is gentle enough the 
ball will rock back to the spot whence it 
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DIAGRAM 753.—A_ practically hopeless 
position uncer the rule which, when the 
cue ball remained touching an object ball, 
necessitated either a direct stroke on to 
the other ball or a stroke off a cushion 
on to one of the balls, before a score could 
be made. Cue ball touching the red. 
Object white 4 inches from the red. 


has been moved, no matter in which direction the slight movement with the 
finger has been given, thus proving that the ball rests in a kind of cup as it 


were. With the balls in the position shown on Diagram 754 any really good 
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DIAGRAM 754.-~The _ rocking - cannon 
position. Red ball touching the cushion. 
Cue bajl abeut 2 inches from the red. 
Object white about an eighth-of~an-inch—or 
less—from the cue ball. 


player can make a fair number of rock- 
ing cannons even under the present 
rules before breaking up the position, 
but in playing stroke after stroke with 
the gentle strength that is necessary to 
retain the correct position the chances 
are that the break of rocking cannons 
will come to an end not through loss of 
position but through the cue ball 
remaining in contact with the second 
object ball. 

Diagram 755 indicates the position 
that will be left when the cue ball 
remains in contact with the object white 
as the result of a kiss-back cannon from 
the position illustrated on Diagram 754, 
which has been played quite correctly 
as regards the direction in which the cue 
ball has been made to travel, but with 
just a shade too little strength. Whilst 
the rule which allowed the cue ball 
when in contact with one object ball to 
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be played on to the other object ball was 
in force, it mattered not whether in the 
position iilustrated on Diagram 755 the 
cue ball was touching the object white 
or not, and thus a player with a very 
good touch could make a large number 
of rocking cannons before losing posi- 
tion. Indeed, the very fact that the 
touching of the cue ball and an object 
ball did not matter made it easier to 
retain position than would have other- 
wise been the case. Again, the more 
rocking cannons that were made under 
the obsolete rule the easier they became, 
because the constant rocking of the 
second object ball gradually deepened 
the faint depression in which this ball 
lay when the position was first obtained. 
Constant strokes, too, on to a ball lying 
tight against a cushion very soon form 
a cup-like hollow under the ball, and 
this further assists in the retention of 
position. Indeed, had it not been for 





DIAGRAM 755.—Arocking-cannon position. 
Cue ball touching the object white. This 
position often resulted from the position 
illustrated on Diagram 754. Undera rule 
which was once in force the cue ball though 
in contact with the white could be played 
at the red and consequently the rocking- 
cannon position could be retained. 


this settling of the object balls which gradually takes place, Cook, with all his 
skill and his exquisitely delicate touch, could never have made anything at all 
approaching his great record of consecutive rocking cannons, even with the 
tremendous assistance which he derived from the rule concerning touching balls 


which was in force at the time. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


PENDULUM CANNONS. 


A stroke sometimes played by pro- 
fessional players is ihe pendulum 
cannon, so called because in a series oi 
these strokes the cue ball travels back- 
wards and forwards like the pendulum 
of a clock, the while the object balls 
remain practically stationary. 

Diagram 756 illustrates a position for 
pendulum cannons. The object balls are 
not quite dead, but are all but touching 





DIAGRAM 757.—A_ pendulum - cannon 
position. A variation of the position 
illustrated on Diagram 757. Object balls 
quite close to but not touching the cushion 
and about 4 inches apart. The intersected 
circle indicates the position of the cue ball 


for,the second stroke when the first’ has 
been correctly played. 





DIAGRAM 756.—A_ pendulum - cannon 
position. Object balls about 14 inches 
apart and just away from the cushion. The 
intersected circle indicates the position from 
which the next stroke will be played when 
the first stroke has been a correct one. 


the cushion, and a well-played stroke 
will leave a very similar stroke from the 
other side of the table, for when the 
contact and strength have been good 
the cue ball’s new position will be very 
nearly as indicated by the intersected 
circle, and the object balls will be in 
practically the same place that they 
were previous to the stroke having been 
played, for the gentle thin contact 
which the cue ball makes with them 
causes them to touch the cushion and 
just rebound from it. Many good 
amateurs can make a fair number of 
pendulum cannons if they happen to get 


PENDULUM 


the balls in correct position for the 
stroke, but very few can exceed a 
dozen, and Reece’s record of 40 con- 
secutive pendulum cannons, made in 
1907, which is also the record for this 
particular cannon, was an exceptionally 
fine performance. 

Diagram 757 illustrates another 
pendulum-cannon position. Here, the 
object balls are considerably farther 
apart than in the position shown on 
Diagram 756, and although to a first- 
class player there is not a very great 
difference between the two positions as 
regards pendulum cannon possibilities, 
increasing distance between the object 
balls soon makes the pendulum cannons 
very difficult and finally impossible. 

Although in the positions illustrated 
on Diagrams 756 and 757 the object 
balls are not touching the cushion, 
pendulum cannons are still possible with 
the balls tight against a cushion. 
When, however, the first object ball is 
touching the cushion the stroke has to 
be fairly fast or else the contact has to 
be exceedingly thin, otherwise the cue 
ball will be kissed away and the cannon 
will be missed. When the _ second 
object ball is touching the cushion loss 
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tliat Val piaylug 
pendulum cannons, The white ball away 
from the cushion is the cue ball, 


of position may easily occur through the cue ball being kissed away the moment 
it touches this ball instead of travelling past it in the manner indicated on 


Diagrams 756 and 757. 


A lengthy sequence of pendulum cannons demands not only great delicacy of 
touch but also extreme accuracy of contact with both object balls, and conse- 
quently such a sequence is of rare occurrence even in professional matches. 

Diagram 758 illustrates the kind of position that may result from a pendulum 





of 
relatively bad position which may result 
from the cue ball getting much too full on 
to the second erect ball when playing or 
attempting to play a pendulum cannon. 
The ball quite close to the red is the cue ball. 


DIAGRAM 759.—An example the 


stroke when the second object ball is 
taken very thinly, and when in addition 
to this the stroke is played with a little 
too much pace. With a leave at all like 
the one shown on Diagram 758 pen- 
dulum-cannon position is of course at an 
end, but the player may have a run- 
through cannon to continue with. An 
incorrectly-played pendulum stroke does 
not, however, always leave a fairly easy 
scoring position to continue with, and 
sometimes the resultant position may be 
very bad indeed. 
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Diagram 7§9 illustrates the kind of bad position which may result from 
a pendulum-cannon position when the cue ball instead of taking the second 
object ball quite thinly gets pretty full on to it, and when in addition to this 
the cue ball little more than reaches the second object ball. The position is a 
bad one because although a cannon—off either ball—may not be difficult just 


as a stroke, unless it is very well handled the resultant position may easily be a 
very bad one. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
CRADLE CANNONS.* 


In January, 1907, Lovejoy created a sensation in the billiard world by making 
a break of 603, which contained 284 consecutive cannons, made by means of 
what afterwards became known as the double-kiss cradle-cannon position. It 
is said that Lovejoy discovered the position and its potentialities in 1905, but 
that two years elapsed before he was able to work the balls into the proper 
position in the course of a public match. Be that as it may, he had no sooner 
exploited the stroke in public than he began making breaks of 2,000 or more. 
Then Dawson, Cook, and Reece, and later on Williams and Aiken, set them- 
selves to make huge breaks by means of the new stroke, and before long’ five- 
figure breaks became quite ordinary, and after Dawson had made a break of 
23,769 and Cook one of 42,746, Reece was credited with a break of 499,135. 
Such scoring finally put an end to what by this time had become farcical billiards, 
and on September 2nd, 1907, a rule was passed by the Billiard Association which 
made a cradle-stroke cannon a foul. None but players of exceptional ability 
were able to score by means of cradle cannons, for only by the very greatest 
refinement of play was it possible to work the balls into the correct position. Once 
the balls were in position, however, it was an easy enough matter for any good 
player to keep them there. The first few strokes had to be played with care, 
but as the break proceeded retention of the position became less and less difficult, 
and later on a good player could hardly lose the position except by an accident. 

Cradle cannons, when once a large number have been made, are nothing more 
nor less than a series of trick.shots. By the time the break runs into thousands, 
the cue ball, by reason of its constant journeys to the first object ball and back 
again, eventually makes a slight rut or groove in the cloth. This rut may be 
almost imperceptible to the touch, but it will be quite sufficient to prevent such 
a slowly-moving ball from deviating from its correct path unless the stroke has 
been played very badly indeed. 

There is, however, another factor which assists in the retention of position to 
a far greater extent than this rut, and one that makes itself felt quite early on. The 
constant bumpingss of the cue ball against the first object ball—the first object 
ball is hit every time practically full in the face—gentle though they are, in a 
very short time cause this ball to settle in the nap of the cloth, that is to say, 
a slight hollow is formed. Not only this, but the second object ball in time also 
settles in the cloth. These hollows, very faint though they may be at first, are 
quite sufficient to keep the balls from moving when the contact is as gentle as 
it has to be. As the cannons are continued these hollows get more and more 
decided, until at last each ball rests in a kind of cup, which can be quite easily 
felt by the finger. When a thousand cannons have been made one might almost 
write that it is difficult to move the first object ball. At any rate, when the 
cannons are being played without much care—for now little is needed—the first 
object ball may often be seen trying to leave its cup and falling back into it. 
The biggest breaks of cradle cannons were all unfinished. Why? Because the 
first object ball was resting in a cup and could not be dislodged unless its removal 
were intentional. This settling of the object balls will in time take place on any 
cloth, but does not become apparent nearly so quickly on a worn cloth as it does 
on a cloth in good condition. 


RR Later 


* Also termed ANCHOR CANNONS. 
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The gigantic breaks to which reference has already been made were all com- 
piled on tables the cloths of which we may assume were in the best of condition 
and thus eminently favourable for retention of the position, when once it had 
been gained. Another thing worthy of note is that most of the big cradle- 
cannon breaks were made in the right top corner of the table, as the position was 
gained there after running the balls along the top cushion. As_ several 
mammoth breaks were made on the same table in this right top corner, the cups 
already referred to were not only ready made for the second break, but even 
assisted in the gaining of the position. The cloth on which Reece is credited 
with having made a break of nearly half a million was on exhibition in several 
towns in England, and the cups in which the object balls had rested and the ruts 
in which the cue ball had travelled to and fro were quite plainly discernible, even 
when standing at a distance from the cloth. 

The farcical nature of Reece’s break of 499,135 unfinished may be understood 
when it is stated that it began on June 3rd, 1907, and continued until July 6th, 
and that in order to get anyone to witness it spectators were, after the first few 
days, admitted free. In order, too, that the so-called match could be finished 
within the specified time more than one all-night sitting was necessary. In one 
instance Reece played—with intervals for rest—from 11-15 a.m. until 5-15 a.m., 
and it is easy to imagine his so-called opponent, Chapman—if present—asleep in 
his chair and the marker and referee more asleep than awake. A game of 
Snooker or Indian Pool was generally played at the termination of each session’s 
cradle cannons, but although this necessitated the billiard balls being removed 
from the table, this did not matter at all, as it was soeasy to replace each object 
ball in its hole and the cue ball in its rut at a correct distance from the first 
object ball. If anyone asked a professional what he thought of Reece’s half-a- 
million break the almost invariable answer which he received was, ‘‘ Do you 
really believe he made it?’ Farcical in 
the highest degree as the break was 
from the billiard point of view, it is per- 
haps worthy of being recorded as a feat 
of physical endurance. 

By the present-day rules, which allow 
twenty-five ball-to-ball cannons without 
the cue ball touching a cushion, the 
double-kiss cradle cannon becomes a 
legitimate stroke once more, and 
although it is hardly likely that any pro- 
fessional will take much pains to try and 
get the position, it is quite possible that 
it may occasionally be set up when the 
balls happen to be so placed that only 
one or two well-judged strokes are 
necessary to obtain it, more especially 
since failure to set up the cradle-cannon 
position does not mean loss of position 
for ordinary play. 

Diagram 760 illustrates the ideal 

cradle-cannon position. It is impossible 

sper OE; : ae cp anager ty pa to give exact measurements as to the 
apart and both touching a cushion. Cue distance of the object balls from the 
ball 2 inches to 23 inches from the red. brink of the pocket, for these distances 
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will slightly vary on different tables 
owing to the difference in the size of the 
pockets and the difference in the cut of 
the angles. The best measurement is 
the distance between the object balls, 
and this should always be considerably 
less than a ball’s diameter, and, gener- 
ally speaking, if the balls are 14 inches 
apart and are both touching a cushion, 
they will be correctly placed. With the 
balls as shown on Diagram 760 the cue 
ball should be struck with running side— 
left-hand side on the diagram—and 
aim should be taken for a full contact 
with the red. The cue ball will be 
kissed back to cannon thinly’ on 
to the white, and if the strength of 
the stroke has been correct, the position 
for the next stroke will be the same, or 
practically the same, as the one set up 
for the first stroke. The moderate 
player will generally play the stroke 
with too much strength at first, but very 
little practice will give him the correct 
strength and he will then be able to 
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DIAGRAM 761.— A cradle-cannon position. 

Object balls about 14 inches apart and both 

touching a cushion. Cue ball half-an-inch 

to three-quarters of an inch from the red. 

This position is not nearly so good as the 

one on Diagram 760 owing to the cue ball 
being so near the red. 


make quite a number of cannons with- 
out losing the position. 


Unless, how- 


DIAGRAM 762.—A cradle-cannon pesition 

with the cue ball at a considerable distance 

from the first object ball, Object balls 

about 14 inches apart and both touching a 

cushion. Cue ball about 4 inches from the 

ted. This position is a better one than the 
one illustrated on Diagram 761. 


ever, the red be hit quite full—that is, 
before it has had time to settle into the 
cloth—it will travel towards the pocket 
or else away from it, and in either case, 
this means the loss of position. 
Diagram 761 shows a position that is 
likely to occur sooner or later when 
playing cradle cannons. A stroke has 
been played too gently, and although 
the cannon has been made, the cue ball 
has not travelled sufficiently away from 
the white, and has consequently remained 
too near the red. To get the position 
again, a very crisp little stroke is re- 
quired, and unless a player can play a 
very touchy stroke—using left side 
and playing full on to the red—he will 
either make a foul or else barely hit the 
cue ball; in the latter case the cue ball 
will either not be kissed back sufficiently 
to make the cannon, or else it will only 
just cannon, with the result that it will 
be still nearer the red for the next 
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stroke, putting aside the possibility of 
its remaining in contact with the object 
white. = 

Diagram 762 shows a position with 
the cue ball too far from the red. The | 
previous stroke has been played with too | 
much strength, and consequently the 
cue ball has travelled too far after its 
contact with the object white. This 
position is not nearly so bad as the one 
shown on Diagram 761, and the correct 
position should be regained without any 
difficulty. As before, the cue ball 
should be struck with left side. 

Diagram 763 shows a position which 
will sometimes occur during a run of 
cradle cannons. Here, the cue ball is 
a little farther from the cushion than it 
ought to be for ideal position. The cor- 
rect position can, however, easily be 
regained by taking the red a little less— 


O) 


DIAGRAM 763.—A cradle-cannon position. 


but only very little less—than full, and Object balls about 14 inches apart and both 
using left side. touching a cushion. Cue ball about 2 
One or two other positions may also inches trom the red and 3 inches from the 


cushion against which the object white is 


sometimes occur—in one the ball which iyine 


is the second object ball, in all the 
diagrams given here, has to be thinly 
skimmed before contact is made with the other ball—but many hundreds and 
even thousands of consecutive cannons can be made without any position arising 
which is not illustrated in this chapter. 

The very ordinary player—that is, the player who seldom makes a 20 break— 
cannot, of course, aspire to making cradle cannons even from a set position, but 
even he can, with a little practice, make quite a respectable number by means 
ofa trick. The trick is as follows: Place the object balls as shown on Diagram 
760, taking care that they are just 14 inches apart and touching the cushions. 
Then with the third ball give the other two balls a smart knock on the top. 
This will cause the balls to sink in the cloth and cradle cannoning will at once 
become very simple indeed, for the balls will then be very loth to move from 
their resting place. The player who resorts to this device is only exaggerating 
what took place long before Dawson, Reece, and others ran to game with 
gigantic unfinished breaks compiled by means of the double-kiss cradle cannon. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THE JAM STROKE. 


In 1891, Taylor made a break of 1467 chiefly by means of what afterwards 
became known as the jam stroke. Early on in the break Taylor got the balls 
together close to the top cushion, and then by a series of close cannons along 
this cushion he ran them right up to the left top pocket, and finally managed 
to lock them between its shoulders. Then playing first from one side of the 
jammed balls and then from the other he made several hundred further cannons 
before the break finally came to an end. 

Diagram 764 illustrates the position with the balls jammed between the angles 
of the left top pocket, and in order for the balls to be properly positioned one 
must not be closer to the pocket than the other. On a table with big 
pockets the balls—especially if under regulation size—will, when correctly 
placed, slightly overhang the brink of the pocket, but when the entrance to the 
pocket is a very narrow one full-size 
balls will be some little distance from 
the fall of the slate when the position is 
properly set up. 

Although it is easy enough to make 
a fair number of jam-stroke cannons 
when the position is set up by hand, 
only a very good player indeed can go 
on for any length of time without causing 
one of the balls to enterthe pocket. So 
long as the cue ball makes the same or 
very nearly the same kind of contact 
with each object ball the position will be 
maintained, but if one ball be taken 
appreciably fuller than the other it will 
be squeezed past its neighbour, and 
though a stroke or two more may be 
made the break of cannons will 
in all probability end by reason 
of the ball which was _ originally 
taken too full falling into the 
pocket. It is true that if through an 
incorrect stroke one ball is squeezed only 
just a little past the other, correct position 
can often be regained by squeezing in 
the ball which was taken too thinly in 
the previous stroke, for squeezing one 
ball in a little must squeeze the other 
out a little. Very good play, however, 





saan a i oe He the 2 is required to get the position again 
nae a lace ener datnce the pi when either object ball gets out of place. 
ball should travel and also its line of travel The smaller the pocket and the bigger 


when the stroke is correctly played. the balls the easier it is to keep the 
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position, and inversely the bigger the pockets and the smaller the balls the 
sooner will it be lost. This is, of course, because when the pocket is large the 
balls will be closer up to it—they may even slightly overhang it—than when the 
entrance to it is narrow. 

The jam stroke is correctly played only when the cue ball after hitting the 
object bails travels well away from them. It should also come to rest at the 
finish of each stroke fairly close to a cushion. With the cue ball a considerable 
distance from a cushion it has to be played very full on to the object balls, A 
stroke nearly full on to the balls may unlock them, and even should it still leave 
them properly jammed the cue ball will remain very close to and in front of them, 
and loss of position will in all probability quickly result from this bad location 
of the cue ball. 

On Diagram 764 the continuous line drawn from the cue ball indicates its 
line of travel when the stroke is correctly played, and the second stroke—played 
from the other side of the object balls—should place the cue ball very near the 
spot from which the first stroke has been played. With the object balls locked 
in the right top pocket, the stroke from the top cushion is a right-handed one, 
but that from the side cushion must either be played with the left hand or with 
the rest—unless a player is able to play with his right arm behind his back. 
With the balls jammed in the left top pocket the stroke from the side cushion is 
a right-handed one, and that from the top cushion can also be played with the 
right hand by stretching right across the table. The best way, however, of 
playing the jam stroke is by alternately using the right and left hand. 

The jam stroke was rendered obsolete many years ago by a rule which made it 
compulsory for the player to play from the D with the red ball on the billiard 
spot and the white ball on the centre spot, in the event of his having set up the 
position either by accident or design. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


GETTING POSITION FOR A DROP CANNON. 


Perhaps the most important stroke in the whole game is the ordinary drop 
cannon from the D. The stroke is a constantly-occurring one with all classes 
of players. The professional who depends upon refined top-of-the-table play 
for the bulk of his scoring more often than not gets the balls at the top of the 
table by the agency of a drop cannon, and when, by reason of some stroke 
which has not been sufficiently accurate for a retention of top-of-the-table 
position, he is compelled to abandon this method of play he as a rule is able to 
regain the position in two strokes, for as often happens when the position of the 
balls does not any longer admit of top-of-the-table play, one of the object balls 
is so situated that an in-off can be played in such a manner as to leave position 
for a drop cannon from the D, and thus with another stroke the player gets all the 
balls at the spot end of the table again. Indeed, when the position at the top of 
the table is no longer favourable for a continuance of top-of-the-table play the 
player often plays a stroke in such a way as to leave one of the balls in position 
for an in-off—in order that he may be able by means of two more strokes to regain 
the position which he has temporarily lost. The good amateur too—the man 
who regularly makes thirties and forties and occasionally much bigger breaks— 
constantly plays to leave a drop-cannon position from the D, firstly because he 
knows that by reason of his being able to place his ball anywhere in the D for 
the next stroke, the in-off from which position for a drop cannon may be 
obtained has seldom to be played with any very exact strength—nor by means 
of any very exact contact when the stroke is off a ball very near a pocket—in 
order to get the desired position, and secondly because although he is aware 
that getting good position at the top of the table by means of a drop cannon does 
not mean that he will be able to stay there, he knows that the drop cannon, if 
at all well played, will almost certainly leave him some good position or other— 
Stevenson himself cannot foretell the exact kind of position that will result from 
a well-played drop cannon—and that in this way he may be enabled to go on 
scoring, notwithstanding that he may not be able to remain at the top of the 
table for more than two or three strokes, and even though the stroke that has 
taken him there may possibly have to be followed by an in-off which takes him 
back again to the D. 

When the cue ball can be placed in the D for a plain half-ball stroke a drop 
cannon is the easiest of strokes, just as a stroke, but as with other strokes there 
is a right and a wrong way of playing drop cannons, and the correct way of 
playing these strokes in varying positions will be fully discussed in the next 
chapter. It is, of course, quite impossible to give examples of every stroke by 
which position for a drop cannon may be obtained, but the ones which will be 
illustrated and discussed in this chapter will be typical of all those which are 
ordinarily employed by good players to obtain the desired position. ¢ 

One fundamental rule governs correct play in relation to obtaining position 
for a half-ball cannon from the D, viz., the object ball from which the in-off is 
played should be given such direction or pace—or both—as will cause it to come 
to rest a long way from the other object ball. The reason for this is two-fold, 





* An exception to this rule occurs in certain positions wherein the in-off has to be played in such a manner 
as to leave position for a short drop cannon. 
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for firstly the strength of the stroke by 
‘which the in-off is made has not to be 
“nearly so exact to leave a ball-to-ball 
cannon from the D with the object balls 
‘a considerable distance apart, as it has 
to be to leave the same kind of cannon 
with the object balls near each other, 
and secondly because although with 
the balls close together, and in position 
for an easy ball-to-ball cannon from the 
D, the cannon is just as simple a stroke 
as the half-ball cannon with the balls a 
long distance from each other, it is, 
generally speaking, far more difficult to 
retain good position when playing a 
long-distance cannon with the object 
balls not far apart, than it is when a 
considerable distance separates the 
balls. 

Diagrams 765 and 766 illustrate this 
very clearly. In Diagram 76s the inter- 
sected line drawn from the object white 
indicates how this ball, as the result of 
the in-off, has come to rest only a short 
distance from the red. How little lati- 
tude there is for correct strength in 





DIAGRAM 765.—An in-off trom the white 


such a stroke is proved by the fact that sending the object ball to the vicinity of the 
when the object white, after striking red. An unsound stroke. Diagram 766 
the side cushion, travels in the direc- illustrates the correct way of playing this 
tion indicated by the intersected line gue ence ac Gr eee elgreale ig ane 
the after-position will be very bad when cushion. Cue ball 83 inches from the op 
it travels a few inches farther than cushion and 254 inches from the side cushion. 
shown on the diagram, for in this case, Red ball on the spot. 


even though it may not actually cover 
the red, no easy stroke will be left. Should the ball not travel as far as indi- 
cated by the intersected line, the only stroke to play may be a screw cannon or 
a forcing stroke, and except with very good players the after-position from either 
stroke is always extremely doubtful. Even when the in-off illustrated on 
Diagram 765 causes the object white to travel the exact distance and in the 
exact direction indicated by the intersected line, with the result that an easy 
cannon is left for the next stroke, the position obtained is not a very good one, 
for with the object balls so close together only a very well-played cannon from 
the distance of the D can prevent loss of position. 
Diagram 766 illustrates the correct way of playing the in-off in order to leave 
ition for a drop cannon from the D. The object white is taken less full than 
in the stroke shown on Diagram 765, and thus instead of its crossing the table 
close to the billiard spot it travels down the table as well as across it. When 
correct strength is used the object white will travel from one side cushion to the 
other and then rebound some little distance from the second cushion. In the 
stroke illustrated on Diagram 766 the object white has come to rest—as the 
result of an actual stroke—16} inches from the side cushion and 58 inches from 
the top cushion, and with this ball situated to these measurements the spotting 
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for the drop cannon is close to the 


centre of the D line. Of course, it 7 
would be quite impossible to play the | Fania a 


in-off illustrated on Diagram 766 several 
times and get exactly the same result 
twice, for even although the different 
strokes were perfectly played their 
strength would not be exactly the same, 
nor would the object ball always be 
given the same line of travel. Good 
drop-cannon position from the in-off 
shown on Diagram 766 does not, how- 
ever, depend upon this in-off being 
played with very exact strength nor 
upon a very exact contact with the 
object white. Very good drop-cannon 
position may be left even though the 
object white takes the right side cushion 
a little higher up or considerably lower 
down than shown on Diagram 766, and 
the position may also be a very good 
one when the object white comes to 
rest at a greater or less distance from 
the side cushion than indicated by the 
intersected line on this diagram. The 
23 inches of D line gives a very great 


amount of latitude as to where the DIAGRAM nae terial anh hand 
. : : cannon position. ee balls situa 
psilhias white may Come: 10) rest 1p as on Diagram 765. As the result of an 
order to leave position for an easy drop actual stroke the object white came to rest 
cannon. As already stated the object 164 inches from the side cushion and 58 
white’s line of travel on Diagram 766, inches from the top cushion. 


_as indicated by the intersected line, 

leaves a drop cannon from somewhere near the centre of the D line, but when the 
object white travels with a little less pace—though still with the same direction 
~—-and thus rebounds from the cushion a few inches short of the distance indi- 
cated by the intersected line a drop cannon from the D will still be on for the 
next stroke from a point on the D line not very far from its right end. When, 
on the other hand, the object white—as the result of the in-off shown on Diagram 
766—travels several inches farther than indicated by the intersected line position 
for a drop cannon will still be left, though in this case the cue ball’s placing for 
the stroke will be at or somewhere near the left end of the D line. Although 
when playing to leave a drop cannon as the result of the in-off illustrated on 
Diagram 766 no very exact strength is necessary, the strength of the stroke must 
be fairly good, otherwise bad position may easily result. Too much strength 
is a much better fault than too little strength, for when no drop cannon is left by 
reason of the in-off having been played with rather too much pace the object 
white will come to rest somewhere near the middle of the table and thus in posi- 
tion for a top-pocket in-off, whereas when the in-off is played with too little 
strength to leave a drop cannon the object white may come to rest somewhere 
near the side cushion. Often, too, when the in-off into the corner pocket is on ‘by 
almost any kind of contact a careless stroke will leave the a ball close 
to the cushion just a few inches above the centre pocket. player has 
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played the in-off with correct strength, 
' ‘put by reason of his having taken the 
‘ object ball somewhat thinner than 
_intended not sufficient of the cue ball’s 
pace has been imparted to it, and con- 
sequently it travels short of its correct 
distance. In some variations of the 
position shown on Diagram 766 a care- 
less stroke will result in the object ball 
travelling across the table and entering 
the centre pocket. When the white 
ball is lost in this manner its dis- 
appearance is the result of a poor 
stroke, and the player who laments his 
bad luck is simply cloaking or attempt- 
ing to cloak his own bad play. 

ith the cue ball and the object 
white situated to the measurements 
given under Diagram 766 the in-off 
could, of course, be played in such a 
way as to leave position for another in- 
off into the same pocket. When, how- 
ever, the cue ball is not very close to 
the object ball this in-off to leave 
position for another in-off is not nearly 
as simple as it may appear to be. A 





stroke that is a little too fast may bring DIAGRAM 767.—An in-off to leave a drop- 
the object ball too far from the side cannon position. Object white 3? inches 
cushion to leave favourable position for from the side cushion and 63 inches from 
an in-off from the D, and too slow a the top cushion. Cue ball 8} inches from 


the top cushion and 25% inches from the 


stroke will not bring the ball sufficiently side cushion. Red ball 9 inches from the 
away from the cushion to leave the side cushion and 60 inches from the top 
desired position. Again, too thin a cushion, 


contact may easily cause the object ball 

to be badly placed for the next stroke. Moreover, even when a stroke to leave 
another in-off is perfectly played, the resultant position does not compare 
favourably with a good drop-cannon position, because it is generally easier to 
obtain further good position as the result of a drop cannon than as the result of 
a top-pocket in-off from the white with the red ball on the spot. 

Diagram 767 illustrates a variation of the position shown on Diagram 766. 
The white balls are placed exactly as before, but the red ball instead 
of being on the spot is a good way down the table and not very far from 
_the side cushion. Here, instead of playing to send the object white down the 
table, it must be kept at the top of table, for as already explained a position 
for a simple ball-to-ball cannon from the D with the first object ball a long way 
from the D is, generally speaking, a much better one when the object balls are 
far apart than when they lie near each other. On Diagram 767 the intersected 
line indicates roughly the distance which the object white should travel when 
the in-off is played with good strength. When the ball travels the exact 
distance shown on the diagram the ensuing drop cannon will be from the centre 
or from a spot very close to the centre of the D line, and asa rule when playing 
an in-off to leave a drop cannon, the player should endeavour to so place the 
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object ball that the ensuing cannon will 
be from somewhere near the centre of 
the D line, for in this way a moderate 
error of strength may be compensated 
for by playing the cannon from one side 
or other of the D, according to whether 
the in-off has been played with too little 
strength or with too much strength. 
For example, in the stroke illustrated on 
Diagram 767, should the object ball 
travel considerably farther than indi- 
cated by the intersected line, an 
ordinary ball-to-ball cannon may still be 
on from the left end of the D line, or 
from some point near this end, and con- 
versely should the object ball travel 
considerably less distance than shown 
on the diagram an ordinary drop 
cannon may still be on from the right 
end of the D or from some point close 
to it. It will thus be seen that there is 
a large amount of latitude as to the 
strength with which the in-off must be 
played in order to leave the desired 
position. In fact, with the balls to the 
measurements given under Diagram 


767 there is a margin of at least 15 
inches between the shortest and longest 
distance which the object white may 
travel on the line shown on the diagram 
to leave position for an ordinary drop 
cannon from the D. 


DIAGRAM 768.—An in-off from the white 
sending the object ball to the vicinity of the 
red. A very unsound stroke, The correct 
way of playing this in-off is shown on 
Diagram 769. Object white 2} inches from 
the top cushion and 3 inches from the side 
cushion. Cue ball 34 inches from the side 


. Diagrams 768 and 769 show an in-off ens ea Gall ca! the org ected 
into a top pocket and the wrong and 

the right way of playing the stroke to leave position for a cannon from the D. 
The position of the cue ball and of the object white is exactly the same on both 
diagrams and the in-off can be quite easily made by means of a thin stroke or a 
run-through. Diagram 768 shows the thin stroke, which if played with 
sufficient pace sends the object white to the vicinity of the red ball. This is the 
wrong way of playing the in-off, for although it is quite possible by means of 
this stroke to leave position for a very easy cannon from the D, a bad leave can 
also very easily result from this thin in-off. On Diagram 768 the intersected 
line indicates how position for a very simple cannon from the D may be left when 
the in-off is played with good strength. Good strength here, however, means 
very exact strength, for when the distance which the object white travels is only 
a few inches less than that indicated by the intersected line the subsequent 
cannon from the D will not be of that nature which is favourable for after- 
position, and when the object white travels a few inches farther than shown.on 
Diagram 768 it may easily cover the red, and even without a cover occurri 
the next stroke from the D may still be an awkward one. A stroke whi 
demands that the object ball be made to travel some considerable distance and 
which yet has to be played with very exact strength in order to leave © : 
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_after-position is always a very difficult 
‘ijone, and a stroke of this nature should 
always be avoided when good ition 
can be gained by means of another, the 
strength of which has not to be nearly 
$0 exact. 
| gp ig 769 illustrates the correct 
way of playing the in-off. By means 
‘of a run-through stroke the object 
white is brought down the table, and 
thus the strength of the stroke and the 
direction in which the ball travels have 
“mot to be very exact, for when the 
object white is brought well down the 
table the length of D line allows of 
a great amount of latitude as to where 
the ball must come to rest in order to 
leave position for an ordinary drop 
cannon from the D. On Diagram .769 
the intersected line indicates the very 
good direction which has been given the 


G 


DiacRam sea . -off to leave a drop- 

‘gannon position. ject white 54 inches 
‘po the top cushion and 63 in nace from 
the side Cue ball 4% inches from 
“the side cushion and "74 es from the 
’ . top enshion. Red ball on the spot. 


DIAGRAM 769.—An in-off, played as a run- 
through, to leave a drop-cannon position. 
All three balls situated as on Diagram 768. 


object white, for the ensuing drop 
cannon would be from about the centre 
of the D line. When, however, as the 
result of this run-through in-off the 
object white travels to the right or to 
the left of the path indicated by the 
intersected line an ordinary drop cannon 
will still be on from one side or the 
other of the D, provided that the ball 
does not travel very wide of this line. 
Also the object white may travel farther 
than, or not so far as shown on the 
diagram and still leave position for a 
simple drop cannon from the D. 
Diagram 770 shows a variation of 
the in-off illustrated on Diagram 769. 
Here, the object white cannot be 
brought down the left side of the 
table, as the position does not 
admit of the in-off being made b 
means of a run-through stroke. 
half-ball stroke will, however, cause the 
object white to travel across and down 


_ the table in the manner indicated by 
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the intersected line on Diagram 770, 
and thus a good-strength stroke will 
leave position for a drop cannon from 
the D. Good strength here does not, 
however, mean very exact strength. 
When the object ball travels as far as 
indicated by the intersected line the 
subsequent drop cannon would be from 
somewhere near the centre of the D 
line. When it travels a little farther 
than shown on the diagram a drop 
cannon will be on from the right side 
of the D, and from the left side when it 
does not travel the distance indicated 
on the diagram. The stroke is a 
better one when played with too little 
strength than with too much strength, 
for in the latter case the ball may come 
to rest near the side cushion and may 
sometimes even enter the centre pocket, 
whereas when the ball does not travel 
nearly far enough to leave position for 
a drop cannon it may come to rest in 
good position for a top-pocket in-off. 
For example, if in the stroke illustrated 
on Diagram 770 the object ball, travel- 
ling along the path indicated by the DIAGRAM 771.—A centre-pocket in-off to 
intersected line, should come to rest in ——-_Fa¥e 3 GyOR=ca nO oe ee se 
the vicinity of the pyramid spot, good inches from the baulk cushion. Red ball 8 
position for an in-off into the right top inches from the side cushion and 43 inches 
pocket would be left for the next stroke. from the top cushion. 

The in-off shown on Diagram 770 could 

also be played in such a way as to leave the object white close to the red, but 
for the reasons already given, such a stroke is a very unsound one. 

Diagram 771 shows the white in position for an easy centre-pocket in-off from 
the D. The direction given to the object ball will, of course, depend upon the 
kind of contact which the cue ball makes with it, and it is quite easy to give it 
totally different lines of travel by varying the contact from considerably less 
than half-ball to considerably fuller than half-ball. With the red situated as 
shown on Diagram 771 position for a drop cannon can easily be left as the result 
of an in-off from the white made by means of a stroke which is about half-ball 
or a shade thinner than half-ball. When the in-off is played with good strength 
the object white will come to rest close to the top cushion and thus the object 
balls will be at the best possible distance from each other for the subsequent 
drop cannon from the D. When the object white travels in the direction 
indicated by the intersected line on Diagram 771 the drop cannon will be from 
somewhere near the centre of the D line, and thus a cannon by a plain half-ball 
stroke will still be on from some part of the D, even though the ball travels some: 
little distance to the right or left of this intersected line. . 

Diagram 772 shows the object white in exactly the same position as ‘on 
Diagram 771, but the location of the red is a very different one. Here, in order 
to leave position for a drop cannon from the D the in-off into the centre pocket 
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must be played with sufficient pace to 
cause the object ball to travel well down 
the table after striking the top cushion. 
It is not necessary that the object white 
travels with any exact direction in order 
to leave position for the drop cannon, 
‘for provided that it comes to rest not 
very far from the central line of the 
table, and provided also that it travels 
well down the table, the desired position 
will be on from some part of the D. On 
Diagram 772 the intersected line shows 
that the white has been taken a little 
thinner than in the stroke illustrated on 
Diagram 771, but exactly the same kind 
of stroke—as regards contact—as the 
one employed for the in-off on Diagram 
761 would have given the object ball on 
Diagram 762 equally good direction. 
Diagram 773 shows the object white 


ax 





DIAGRAM 772.—A centre-pocket in-off to 

leave a drop-cannon position. Object white 

21 inches from the side cushion and 56 

inches from the baulk cushion. Red ball 

touching the side cushion and 22 inches 
from the top cushion. 


DIAGRAM 773.—A centre-pocket in-off to 
leave a drop-cannon position. Object white 
23 inches from the side cushion and 57 inches 
from the baulk cushion. Red ball 17 inches 
from the side cushion and 58 inches from 


well situated for a centre-pocket in-off 
from the D. By means of a thinner 
than half-ball stroke the object white 
can be directed to the centre of the top 
cushion. Such a stroke—with the balls 
to the measurements given under the 
diagram—will leave perfect drop- 
cannon position when the strength is so 
gauged that the object ball comes to 
rest close to the cushion, or at no great 
distance from it. 

Diagrams 774 and 775 illustrate two 
very different ways of playing a centre- 
pocket in-off. The object white is in 
exactly the same position in both cases, 
but with the red on the spot, as on 
Diagram 774, the in-off has to be made 
by a considerably fuller than half-ball 
stroke in order to leave position for a 
drop cannon from the D. When the 
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object white is given the direction indi- 
cated by the intersected line on 
Diagram 774, Or one very similar to 
this, a considerable amount of latitude 
exists as to what is correct strength for 
the stroke. For example, if the object 
white, travelling on the intersected line 
on Diagram 774, were to come to rest a 
foot or so higher up the table, or if it 
were to travel several inches farther 
down the table than the termination of 
this line, position would still be left for 
a simple drop cannon. When this in- 
off to leave position for a drop cannon 
is played with considerably too much 
strength, with the result that the object 
white instead of coming to rest above 
the centre pocket—as shown on 
Diagram 774—travels a short distance 
past the pocket, position will be left for 
another in-off. 


Na 


DIAGRAM 774.—A centre-pocket in-off to 
leave a drop-cannon position. Object white 
to inches from the side cushion and 64 inches 
from the baulk cushion. Red ball on the 


spot. 
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situated exactly as on Diagram 774. Red 

ball 12 inches the side cushion and 57 
inches from tbe top cushion. 


Diagram 775 shows the object white 
in exactly the same position as on 
Diagram’ 774. Owing, however, to the 
altered location of the red ball, position 
for a drop cannon from the D can only 
be gained by means of a thinner than 
half-ball in-off. The intersected line on 
Diagram 775 indicates the direction in 
which the object white should be made 
to travel, and a good-strength stroke 
will cause it to come to rest close to the 
top cushion. It is, of course, not 
necessary that the object white should 
travel exactly in the direction shown on 
the diagram in order that position may 
be left for a drop cannon. Provided 
that its line of travel is not very 
different from that indicated by the 
intersected line the in-off Dales 

ition for a cannon from amas 
Spot or other tn the D. 7 
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' Diagram 776 illustrates a very pretty 
‘stroke often played by good players. 
~The in-off is here made by quite a thin 
stroke played with little more strength 
than is necessary to take the cue ball to 
the pocket. This thin, gentle stroke 
-cuts the object ball away from the side 
of the table and dribbles it a short dis- 
tance up the table—as indicated by the 
intersected line on the diagram. In 
this way perfect position for a drop 
cannon is left for the next stroke. 
Diagram 777 again illustrates how 
position for a drop cannon may be 
obtained as the result of a thinner than 
half-ball centre-pocket in-off played 
without much pace. This in-off is not 
quite as gentle a stroke as the one illus- 
trated on Diagram 776, for the object 
ball has to travel a considerable dis- 
tance before a drop cannon can be on 





Di1aGRaM 776.—A gentle thin centre-pocket 

in-off to leave a drop-cannon position. 

Object white 7 inches from the side cushion 

and 654 inches from the baulk cushion. Red 
ball on the spot. 





777-—A slow thin centre-pocket 
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and 41 inches frem the baulk cushion. Red 
bail on the spot. 


from the D. Nevertheless, the cue ball 
must travel to the pocket without much 
pace, otherwise the object white will 
travel too far. 

Diagram 778 illustrates a position 
which is typical of others which often 
occur. Here, by means of a consider- 
ably fuller than half-ball stroke the 
object white may be dribbled to the 
vicinity of the red ball—as indicated by 
the intersected line on the diagram— 
and in this way position for a simple 
cannon from the D may be left for the 
next stroke. When, however, this in-off 
to leave the object white close to the red 
is played with a little too much strength 
the after-position will often be very bad, 
owing to the object white travelling too 


re) 
white up to the red may not appear to 
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be at all difficult, but strokes which 
have to be played with very exact 
strength are never very easy when the 
object ball is a considerable distance 
from the cue ball. ) 

Diagram 779 shows the object balls 
situated exactly as on Diagram 778, but 
illustrates a better positional stroke. 
Here, the in-off is made by a thin stroke 
which cuts the white well past the red, 
as indicated by the intersected line. A 
good-strength stroke will cause the ball 
to come to rest close to the top cushion, 
and thus if the direction in which the 
ball travels is at all good position will 
be left for a simple drop cannon from 
the D. The after-position shown on 
Diagram 779, which is a drop cannon 
from somewhere near the centre of the 
D, is a much better one than that indi- 
cated on Diagram 778, notwithstand- 


* 


DiaGRaM 779.—A thin centre-pocket in-off 
cutting the white past the red to leave a 
drop-cannon position. A better positional 
stroke than the one illustrated on Diagram 


“” Object balls situated as on Diagram 778. 





DIAGRAM 778.—A_ centre-pocket in-off 
sending the object white up tothe red. A 
better stroke is shown on Diagram 779. 
Object white 664 inches from the baulk 
cushion and 5% inches from the nearest 
point on the side cushion. Red ball 6 inches 
from the side cushion and 37 inches from 
the top cushion. 


ing that the cannon left by the in-off on 
this diagram is such a simple stroke. 
Diagram 780 further illustrates how 
position for a drop cannon from the D 
may be obtained by means of a thin in- 
off played with good strength. The 
intersected line on the di m indi- 
cates the direction which the object ball 
should be given, as well as the distance 
it should travel. Exact strength is not, 
however, necessary in order to leave 
position for a drop cannon from the D. 
In this stroke, too, the proximity of the 
cue ball to the object ball makes it far 
less difficult to send the object ball ~~ 
desired distance than would be 
were the balis a considerable 
from each other. The in-off 
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Diagram 780 would also leave position 

for a drop cannon with the red ball at 
the other side of the table some distance 
from the side cushion and above the 
centre pocket. 

Diagram 781 illustrates a variation 
of the stroke shown on Diagram 780. 
The cue ball and the object white are 
situated exactly as on the last diagram, 
but with the red ball so much higher up 
the table the in-off must be played with 
much less pace, though in the same way 
as regards contact with the object ball, 
in order to leave position for a drop 
cannon from the D. The stroke from 
the D which here follows a correctly- 
played in-off is known as a short drop 
cannon—owing to the object balls being 
at no great distance from each other— 
in contradistinction from the ordinary 
Jong drop cannon, so termed on account 


DIAGRAM 780.—A thin in-off to leave a 
drop-cannon position. Object white 3% 
inches from the top cushion and 4 inches 
from the side cushion. Cue ball 33 inches 
from the side cushion and 9% inches from 
the top cushion. Red ball 10 inches from 
the side cushion and 56 inches from 
the top cushion. 


of the object balls in this cannon being a 
RX) long distance apart. When playing 
an in-off to leave a short drop cannon 
the strength of the stroke has to be 
more accurately gauged than when 
playing to leave a long drop cannon, for 
the width of the D affords more latitude 
as to the strength at which an in-off to 
leave a drop cannon must be played 
when the object ball has to be placed a 
long way from the other ball than when 
it has to be placed comparatively near 
it. In the stroke shown on Diagram 
781 there is, nevertheless, a very fair 
amount of latitude as to the strength at 


BET A,_thin inoff to leave = which it must be played in order to 
Saige a ate he, as leave position for a drop cannon from 
ball 2% inches from the side cushion and 16 some part or other of the D, and as the 


inebes from the top cushion. cue ball is very near the object ball, and 
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as in addition to this the stroke has to 
be played without much pace this in-off 
to leave position for a drop cannon from 
the D is an easy one. When the object 
white travels as indicated by the inter- 
sected line on Diagram 781 the ensuing 
cannon will be from somewhere near 
the centre of the D line. 

Diagram 782 shows a position that, 
with slight variations which do not 
affect the stroke to be played, is of 
common occurrence. The in-off cannot 
very well be missed, but the stroke must 
be played with sufficient strength to 
send the ball down the table about as 
far as the termination of the intersected 
line on the diagram, and more or less 
in the direction indicated by this line. 
In order to give the object ball the 
correct direction the contact must be 





DIAGRAM 783.—A cushion in-off to leave 
a drop-cannon position. Object white 2 
inches from the nearest point on the top 
cushion and 2% inches from the nearest 
Sai on the side cushion. Red ball ro inches 

m the side cushion and 58 inches from 
, the top cushion. 
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DIAGRAM 782.— An in-off to leave a drop- 
cannon position. Object white 4 inches 
from the top cushion and 6 inches from the 
side cushion. Cue ball 1 inch from the top 
cushion and 13 inches from the nearest point 
on_the side cushion. Red ball on the spot. 


somewhat thinner than half-ball. In 
this particular stroke too much pace is 
better than too little pace, for should 
the object white, though travelling with 
correct direction, not come far enough 
down to leave a drop cannon, the only 
stroke to play will be a cannon off the 
top cushion, whereas should it travel 
too far down the table to leave a drop 
cannon, good position for a centre- 
pocket in-off will be left instead, unless, 
of course, the ball travels a long way 
past the pocket as the result of a very 
bad stroke indeed. 

Diagram 783 illustrates how position 
for an ordinary drop cannon from the 
D may often be gained by the Agency 
of a cushion in-off. With the object 
white situated as shown on the diagram 
an in-off made by hitting the side 
cushion a little in advance of the ball is 


4 \ 
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‘an easy enough stroke, but as this cushion in-off may be made by various kinds 
of contacts, ranging from quite a thin one to a very full one, the stroke requires 
‘good handling to leave position for a long drop cannon from the D. The 
intersected line on the diagram gives an idea of the distance which the object 
ball travels and also of the direction of its line of travel when the stroke is 
correctly payee In order that the object white may travel in the direction 
‘indicated by the intersected line, it must necessarily be taken much more thinly 
than half-ball, and this being so the stroke must be played with a moderate 
amount of pace, otherwise, by reason of its being taken thinly, the object white 
will not travel far enough to leave an ordinary drop cannon even from the left 
end of the D Jine. When the cue ball takes the object white a little fuller than 
indicated y the intersected line on Diagram 793 the top cushion will be taken 
a little nearer the pocket, and consequently the ball will not be cut quite so much 
across the table, but provided that it comes to rest in the vicinity of the spot 
or not very much below it, position for a drop cannon from the D will be left to 
continue with. With the red ball in the same position—as regards its distance 
from the side and top cushions—on the other side of the table, position for a 
drop cannon can be left by the same kind of stroke as the one shown on the 
diagram, with the exception that just 
a little more pace is required in order 
that the object ball may be made to 
travel to the central line of the table 
or slightly beyond it. 

Diagram 784 shows the object white 
on the upper angle of a centre pocket 
and partly overhanging the pocket. 
Owing to the ball being so close to the 
pocket, an in-off from the D causes it 
to travel very nearly straight across the 
table instead of up the table, and thus 
when the red ball is at the top end of 
the table position for a drop cannon can 
always be obtained by means of a good- 
strength stroke. On Diagram 784 the 
red ball is on the spot, and thus drop- 
cannon position will be obtained when 
the object white travels only a short 
distance from the angle—as indicated 
by the thick intersected line on the 
diagram—or when it travels across the 
table to within about a foot or eighteen 
inches of the side cushion, as indicated 
by the thin intersected line on the 
diagram. The slow stroke is the one 
which good players make use of, but 





_..---- 784.—A_centre-pocket in-off to it is not quite so easy to get position 
ries oy ee nae ee Boeri for the drop cannon by this slow stroke 
may be feft as the result of a gentle stroke, as it may appear to be, A little too 
and the thin intersected line how equally much pace, and the object white will 
3 good Ohied wai ca ene ues come to rest too near the central line 
wee nartly overhanging the pocket. Hed 08 the table to leave the position 
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player, though playing to bring the ball 
ay a ation distance away gees the 
angle, causes it to travel nearly across 
the table, and though in this way he 
may still have an easy drop-cannon 
position for the next stroke, it is not 
the one for which he played, and con- 
sequently the position is really a lucky 
one. When as the result of the in-off 
the object white comes to rest in the 
neighbourhood of the central line of 
the table, an in-off into a top pocket 
will always be on, but a top-pocket in- 
off with the object ball only a little 
above the centre pockets is not nearly 
as inviting a stroke as an ordinary 
drop cannon. When the red instead of 
being on the spot is well to the side of 
the table and also high up the table, the 
in-off illustrated on the diagram will 
leave position for a drop cannon, pro- 
vided that the strength of the stroke is 
so gauged that the object white travels 
about half-way across the table. 
Diagram 785 illustrates a variation 
of the stroke shown on Diagram 784. 





Here, the white ball, though still on the panne 785.—A centre-pocket in-off to 
upper angle of a centre pocket, is about coe ee 2a eg alata Rak 
half + ball farther from the pocket than farther from the cket than on Diagram 
on Diagram 784, and its position is such 784. Red ball on the spot. 


that an in-off from the D causes it to 

travel up the table instead of across it. The direction in which it will travel 
from the angle depends on the kind of contact which the cue ball makes with 
it, and the intersected lines on the diagram indicate two different lines of travel, 
one of which has resulted from a somewhat thinner than half-ball stroke, and 
the other from a rather fuller than half-ball stroke. Provided, however, that the 
in-off is played with good strength position for a drop cannon will always be 
left for the next stroke, and thus in this particular in-off—and also in the in-off 
illustrated on Diagram 784—the strength of the stroke is more important than 
the kind of contact which the cue ball makes with the object ball. This is, of 
course, assuming that the object white is taken not much fuller nor much 
thinner than half-ball. 

Diagram 786 shows a position which with variations which do not affect the 
stroke to be played is of fairly frequent occurrence. Here, the only stroke to be 
played is a very thin in-off from the red, and this in-off can be played at any 
pace ranging from quite a gentle stroke to a fast stroke. The pace at which 
this in-off should be played depends on the location of the object white, provided 
that this ball is so situated that position for a drop cannon may easily “~ 
obtained as the result of a correctly-played in-off from the red. With the oh 
balls to the measurements given under the diagram an easy drop cannon 
be on from the D were the cue ball in hand instead of on the table close to 
red. This being the case, the in-off from the red must be played without 
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pace, for in this way the object ball will 
only travel a short distance, and thus 
sear will be left for a drop cannon 
rom the D. With the object white 
eight or nine inches farther from the 
side cushion than shown on _ the 
diagram, but at the same distance from 
the top cushion, this thin in-off from 
the red would have to be played with 
plenty of pace in order to leave position 
for a drop cannon to continue with. 
Diagram 787 illustrates another very 
thin in-off to leave position for a drop 
cannon from the D. The two strokes, 
however, differ somewhat in their 
nature, for whereas in the in-off shown 
on Diagram 786 position is left for a 
drop cannon from the D, no matter 
whether the object ball is made to 
travel only an inch or two or right to 


_.  , . ~A very thin centre-pocket 
in-off to leave a drop-cannon position. 
se white 18 inches from the side 

on and 61 inches from the top 
arehiow, Red ballon the spot. Cue ball 
close to the object white. . 
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DIAGRAM 786.—A very thin top-pocket 

in-off to leave a drop-cannon position. Red 

ball af inches from the top cushion and 22 

inches from the side cushion, Object white 

10 inches from the side cushion and 53 

inches from the top cushion. Cue ball close 
to the red. 


the top cushion, in the in-off illustrated 


on Diagram 787 position will not be 
left for an ordinary drop cannon from 
the D should the object ball be made 
to travel more than a few inches. 
Diagram 788 shows position for a 
somewhat thin in-off from the red on 
the spot. Here again, a stroke played 
with very little pace will leave position 
for a drop cannon from the D. No 
exact strength is necessary, for the in- 
off will leave a drop-cannon position 
whether the red ball only travels as far 
as the cushion or whether it rebounds 
as far down the table as the spot or 
even some little distance past the spot. 
Diagram 789 illustrates an easy run- 
through in-off into a centre pocket. 
Owing to the cue ball being so near the 
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abject ball it is not difficult to play the 
n-off with correct strength to leave 
x0sition for a drop cannon from the D, 
as owing to the width of the D correct 
strength does not mean very exact 
strength. By varying the strength of 
the stroke this run-through in-off can 
xe played to leave position for a drop 
cannon with the red in various other 
dositions in addition to the one shown 
mn the diagram, provided that it 
‘s high up the table. With the 
‘ed ball say six inches to the left 
of the spot and at the same dis- 
‘ance’ from the top cushion as when 
on the spot, a slower stroke than the 
one illustrated on Diagram 789 would 
have to be used in order not to bring 
the object ball quite so far from the 
tide cushion as indicated by the inter- 
ected line on the diagram ; and were 
‘he red very considerably to the right 
of the spot and also higher up the table 
—say, for example, twelve or fifteen 





DIAGRAM 788.—An in-off from the red on 

the spot to leave a drop-cannon position. 

Cue ball 214 inches from the top cushion 

and 27% inches from the side cushion. Object 

white 10 inches from the side cushion and 
60 inches from the top cushion. 


inches from the right side cushion and 
close to the top cushion—the object 
white would have to be brought 
farther out into the table than on 
Diagram 789 in order to leave position 
for a drop cannon. 

Diagram 790 illustrates a placing of 
the balls which affords a_ choice 
between an easy ball-to-ball cannon or 
an equally simple in-off. In this posi- 
tion, however, the cannon is a very poor 
stroke to play, for although it is quite 
possible to send the red to the seep f 
of the corner pocket, good streng 
and great accuracy of contact with the 
red is necessary to ensure good after- 
position as the result of the pee a 
- the area hand, the f olayest ir or 
14GRAmM 789.—A run-through in-off to Own on diagram, i yed with: 

! Gace ee ae anything like good strength, ‘leaves 
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ition for an ordinary drop cannon 
from the D. The intersected line on 
the diagram indicates the direction in 
which the object ball travels as the 
result of a half-ball in-off and also about 
the distance which it should run when 
the stroke is played with good strength. 
In the position shown on Diagram 790 
a cannon is a half-ball stroke, but by 
slightly varying the location of the red 
ball a cannon may no longer be pos- 
sible by this stroke, though an in-off to 
leave a drop cannon could still be 
played in the manner illustrated on the 
diagram. 

Diagram 7g1 illustrates a variation 
of the stroke—to leave a drop-cannon 
position—shown on Diagram 790. 
Owing to the object white being so 
near the pocket the in-off can be made 
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DIAGRAM 790,—A centre-pocket in-off to 
leave a drop-cannon position. Object white 
12} inches from the side cushion and 63 
inches from the top cushion. Cue ball 27 
inches from the pocket and on a line drawn 
from one centre pocket to the other. Red 
ball 94 inches from the side cushion and 53 
inches from the top cushion. 


by almost any kind of contact, provided 
that the cue ball is spotted in a suitable 


place for the stroke. By spotting as 


shown on the diagram and playing the: 


in-off as a 


run-through stroke the 
object white can be made to strike the 


DIAGRAM 791.—A centre-pocket in-off to 

leave a drop-cannon position. Object white 

on the line between the centre pockets and 

five inches from the fall of the slate. Red 

ball 13 inches from the side cushion and 60 
inches from the top cushion. 


side cushion only a short distance above 
the pocket, and thus it can be given a 
line of travel more or less like the one 
indicated by the intersected line on the 
diagram, and in this way, provided that 
the in-off has been played with good 
strength—and good strength here does 
not mean very exact strength—position 
will be left for a drop cannon from the 
D. In the position shown on Diagram 
791 Should the in-off be played with a 
little too much strength to leave a 
drop cannon, position will! be left for a 
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top-pocket in-off, provided that the 
object ball’s line of travel is at all like 
the one indicated on the diagram. 
Diagram 792 shows a placing of the 
object balls which, from the D, admits 
of either a cannon or an in-off being 
played. Both are easy strokes, but if 
the balls are set up to the measure- 
ments given under the diagram it will 
be found that the cannon is a _ screw, 
and therefore can only be played as a 
strong stroke, whereas the in-off from 
the white can be played at medium pace. 
If, however, this in-off be played as a 
half-ball stroke, a true contact will give 
the object ball a line of travel which 
will approximate very closely to that 
indicated by the intersected line on the 
diagram, and consequently the ball will 
travel with bad direction. Should it 
travel the distance indicated on the 
diagram, or even considerably less than 





DIAGRAM 792.—A_ top-pocket in-off by 
means of a half-ball stroke. This stroke does 
not leave a drop-cannon position. The 
correct way of playing the in-off is illustrated 
on Diagram 793. bject white 24 inches 
from the side cushion and 224 inches from 
the top cushion. Red ball 204 inches from 
the top cushion and 31 inches from the side 
cushion. 


this, all that will be left for the next 
stroke will be a cannon off the top 
cushion, and should it travel farther 
than shown on the diagram and 
come to rest close to the side cushion 
the after-position cannot be a good 
one. With sufficient strength the 
object white can, of course, be 
brought far enough down the table to 
leave position for a centre-pocket in-off, 
but although such a stroke may not 
appear to be a difficult one, it is one 
that requires handling very well, as it is 
very easy to play it with too much pace 





DiaGRaM 793.—A top-pocket in-off, by ; a 
Means of a somewhat fuller than half-ball ‘ a ° . of dealing with. 
Stroke, to leave a dro;-cannon p sition. this position 1S to make the in-off 2 


Object balls as on Diagram 792. partial run-through by taking the 
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object white just a little fuller than half- 
ball, This method of playing the in- 
off—illustrated on Diagram 793—does 
not make the stroke a difficult one, even 
though it causes it to be a little less 
simple than the plain half-ball stroke. 
The fuller contact with the object white 
will give it a line of travel more or less 
as indicated by the intersected line on 
Diagram 793, and in this way, when 
the strength of the stroke is at all good, 
perfect position may be left for a drop 
cannon from the D. 

Diagram 794 shows position for an 
easy in-off from the white. As the red 
is hadly placed the in-off should be 
played in such a manner that position 
may be left for a drop cannon from the 
D. A slow half-ball stroke played with 
plenty of drag will insure this. If, 
however, the stroke be played with 





in-off to 


ant evista 


795.—-A _top-pocket . 


Wom me sidé Cusnion anu 4i 


the top cushion. Red ball on 


Zdg mcnes 
inches from 
uf e spot. 
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DIAGRAM 794.—A top-pocket in-off— 

played with plenty of drag—to leave a 

drop-cannon position. Object white 10} 

inches from the top cushion and 134 inches 

from the side cushion. Red ball 14 inches 

from the side cushion and §5 inches from 
the top cushion, 


sufficient pace to cause the object white 
to travel down the table considerably 
farther than the termination of the 
intersected line on the diagram, no drop 
cannon will be on for the next stroke. 
In this event, however, the object 
white will—provided its line of travel is 
at all like the one shown on the 
diagram—come to rest in position for a 
top-pocket in-off. 

Diagram 795 illustrates a position 
which is typical of constantly-occurring 
positions. The in-off from the white is 
Just an ordinary top-pocket in-off, and 
the stroke can be played in such a 
way as to leave position for another in- 


siderably less strength than is required 
to bring the object white far enough 
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down the table for a centre-pocket in- 
off from the D, position may be left for 
a drop cannon instead. The stroke to 
leave a drop cannon is shown on the 
diagram. No very exact strength is 
necessary, for provided that the object 
white’s path at all approximates to the 
line of travel indicated by the inter- 
sected line on the diagram, position for 
a drop cannon will be left, notwith- 
standing that the ball may travel a little 
farther than, or not quite so far as, 
illustrated on the diagram. In the 
event of its travelling a little too far to 
leave a drop cannon, position will be 
left for an in-off into the right top 
pocket, and should it travel some little 
distance past the centre pockets it will 
enter the zone for centre-pocket in-offs. 
The stroke that leaves position for a 
drop cannon is, however, a better one 
than that which leaves position for 
another in-off. In fact, it seldom pays 
to try to continue scoring off the white 
ball when position can be just as easily 
obtained for a drop cannon. 





Diagram 796 illustrates a position DiaGRAM 796.—A long top-pocket _in-off 
which, with variations which do not Sateen sed arena ei oe 
. white 228 inches Irom € slae cusnion 
sae the stroke to be played, _of 66 inches from the baulk cushion. Red ball 
frequent occurrence. If this position 17 inches from the side cushion and 53 inches 
is set up on the table to the measure- from the top cushion, 


ments given under the diagram it will 

be seen that a centre-pocket in-off from the white is not on by means ot an 
ordinary half-ball stroke, and that the only stroke to play is the long top-pocket 
in-off shown on the diagram. Position for a centre-pocket in-off can be obtained 
from this top-pocket in-off when sufficient strength is used to cause the object 
ball to travel right round the upper half of the table. An alternative way of 
playing this in-off is to leave position for a drop cannon, as illustrated on the 
diagram. Nice strength is required for this stroke, but a drop-cannon position 
will be left even though the object ball travels a little farther than, or stops a 
little short of the termination of the intersected line on the diagram. 

Diagram 797 illustrates a modification of the position shown on Diagram 796. 
Here, playing from the D, there is a choice of two strokes, viz., a long top- 
pocket in-off or a ball-to-ball cannon. The cannon is by far the easier of the 
two strokes ; in fact, by spotting for a half-ball stroke it cannot well be missed. 
The long in-off, on the other hand, whilst not a difficult stroke for any fair 
player, demands accurate striking, owing to the object ball being so low down: 
the table, and is consequently much less simple than the ball-to-ball cannon. 
The good player, however, never for a moment hesitates between the cannon. 
and the in-off, for the after-position from the cannon is always more or less 
obspure and ally bad, whereas that resulting from the in-off is dear 
defined and depends upon the strength used for the stroke. The intersected 
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line on the diagram indicates how 
position may be left for a drop cannon. 
When the in-off is played with a little 

too much pace to leave position for a 

drop cannon, position may be left for a 

pocket in-off instead. 

DO laeram 798 illustrates an in-off 
layed to leave a short drop cannon. 
his in-off is a very simple stroke just 

as a Stroke, but in order to leave correct 

position the red has to be taken con- 
siderably fuller than half-ball, and in 
addition to this the stroke has to be 
played with nice strength. It is just be- 
cause this in-off is so simple that bad 
position so often results from it. Owing 
to fhe red ball being so near the pocket 
the in-off can be made by various kinds 
of contacts ranging from considerably 


DiaGRam 798.—An in-off to leave position 
for a short drop cannon. Red ball 2 inches 
from the top cushion and 4] inches from the 
side cushion. Cue ball 54 inches from the 
eida aushinna awa wQ innhan funn. the top 
Wo wine 5 mcncs ium the 

and .18 inches from the sid 

D. 


n 
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DIAGRAM 797.—A long top-pocket in-oft 
to leave a drop-cannon position. An easy 
cannon is also on from the D, but the 
position which will result from the cannon 
is obscure. Object white on the line 
between the centre pockets and 24 inches 
from the left one. Red ball 84 inches from 
the-side cushion and 59 inches from the top 
cushion. 


thinuer than half-ball to considerably 
fuller than half-ball ones, but position 
for the short drop cannon will not be 
left unless the object ball is taken 
considerably fuller than half-ball. 
Owing to the cue ball being only a 
short distance from the red it is not at 
all difficult to take the object ball cor- 
rectly, but a careless stroke may easily 
mean indifferent if not bad after- 
position. A thinner than _half-ball 
stroke or even a half-ball stroke will 
cause the red ball to travel considerably 
to the right of the path indicated by the 
intersected line on Diagram 798, and if 
the stroke, although faulty as regards 
contact with the red, has been played 
correctly as regards the strength 
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required to leave position for a short 
drop cannon, the after-position will only 
permit of a cannon off the side cushion. 

Diagram 799 shows the object balls 
in exactly the same position as on 
Diagram 798. Playing from the dis- 
tance of the D a stroke to leave position 
for a short drop cannon is a very 
different one from that illustrated on 
Diagram 798. Plenty of drag should 
be used for the stroke, for drag not 
only checks the speed of the cue ball, 
but also, whilst it lasts, ensures its 
true running. Even when this in-off is 
played with drag there is, nevertheless, 
always a possibility of the object ball 
not being taken sufficiently full to leave 
the desired position. The intersected 
line on the diagram indicates the bad 
direction which is so often given the 
object ball, even by good players, when 
playing this long-distance in-off to 
leave position for a short drop cannon. 
Playing from the D, with the object 
balls situated as on Diagram 799, it is 








DIAGRAM 799.—A top-pocket in-off, The 
intersected line indicates the bad direction 
which is often jgiven the object ball—by 
reason of a contact not sufficiently full— 
when playing from the distance of the D to 
leave a drop-cannon position, after the 
manner illustrated on Diagram 798. 


DtaGraM 800.—A baulk-pocket in-off to 
leave a drop-cannon position. 


\ safer to play the in-off with sufficient 


pace to bring the red far enough down 
the table to leave position for a top- 
pocket in-off, or even for a _ centre- 
pocket in-off, and a half-ball stroke can 
then be used, as such a stroke will 
result in the red ball travelling with 
good direction. 

In the examples already given of 
in-offs to leave position for a drop 
cannon from the D, the in-off has 
always been into either a centre pocket 
or a top pocket. Position for a drop 
cannon can, however, often be obtained 
by means of an in-off into a baulk 
pocket. A typical example of such a 
troke is illustrated on Diagram 800. 
he in-off is here quite a simple stroke, 
but the object ball must be taken a 
little fuller than half-ball in order that 
it may be given a good line of travel. 
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With the red bali situated as shown on 
' the diagram the direction which should 
_.be given to the object white and the 
distance which it should travel are both 
indicated by the intersected line. 

It often happens that one ball is in 
some very safe place, and that although 
the other ball is well situated for an in- 
off, the location of the ball which for 
the time being is out of play does not 
admit of a drop-cannon position being 
gained as the result of the in-off, or as 
the result of any subsequent in-off. RS 
When this is the case, the best way of 5 
bringing the second ball into play 
is by causing the first object ball to 
come to rest close to it, provided, 
of course, that the position admits of 
this method of play. When the ball 
which is badly situated is the white, it 
often pays to take no notice of it and 
continue to score off the red _ ball. 

When, however, the ball which is badly 

placed is the red, it seldom pays to try 

and continue scoring off the other ball, 

for in the first place, scoring off the 

white is much slower than off the red, 

and secondly, when the red is the object ila itched saan eset wees itt, detente 
ball and position for an in-off is lost, it the red ball. Object white 1 5 inches from 
can often be regained by means of a the side cushion and 614 inches from the 
pot, whereas, of course, the same does baulk cushion. 

not apply to the white. 

Diagram 801 shows the red very badly situated, and also illustrates how by 
means of a centre-pocket in-off the white ball may be brought close to it. With 
the white ball to the measurements given under the diagram the in-off must be 
played as a run-through in order to give the object ball a line of travel more or 
less as indicated by the intersected line on the diagram. Considerably more 
pace is imparted to the object ball when the stroke is played as a run-through 
than when the contact is a half-ball one, and unless this is borne in mind when 
playing the stroke the white ball may be brought into baulk. Sometimes the 
in-off into the centre pocket may be of such a nature that although the stroke is 
quite an easy one it cannot be played in such a manner as to bring the object 
ball down to the other ball, or the position may be such that although it is not 
impossible to do this, the stroke necessary to attain the desired position would 
be too difficult a one to play. When the object ball off which the in-off is played 
cannot easily be brought down to the ball which, though not in baulk, is tem- 
oe out of play, the stroke must be played in such a way as to leave position 
for another centre-pocket: in-off, and it may be necessary to play several in-offs 
hefore position is obtained which will allow of the ball being brought down to 
the other by means of a stroke which is not a difficult one to play. It is always 
bad policy to attempt to obtain a certain position by one difficult stroke when 
the same position can be obtained by means of two or three easy ones. 

Diagram 802 shows the red situated exactly as on Diagram 781, but the abject 
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white is in position for an ordinary in- 
off into the right centre pocket. Here, 
a Slightly thinner than half-ball stroke 
will throw the white to the other side 
of the table, more or less as indicated 
by the intersected line, and thus when 
the strength and contact are both 
good the ball will travel approxi- 
mately as illustrated on the diagram, 
and in this way the red ball can 
be rescued from its bad position. 
When both object balls are on the same 
side of the table, as on Diagram 801, 
but the position of the white is such 
that although it presents an easy in-off 
into the centre pocket it does not allow 
of the white being brought down to the 
red, the stroke can generally be played 
in such a manner as to leave the object 
ball well placed for an in-off into the 
other centre pocket, and then by the 





red 





D1aGRAM 802.—A_ centre-pocket in-off 

bringing the object white to the vicinity of 

the red ball. Object white 29 inches trom 

the side cushion and 51 inches from the 
baulk cushion. 


succeeding stroke it will very likely be 
easily possible to bring it down to the 
in the manner tilustrated on 
Diagram 802. 

Diagram 803 illustrates a stroke 
sometimes played by good players. 
Here, the red is in baulk, but by bring- 
ing the object white to within a short 
distance from the baulk line a cannon 
brings the red ball into play again. 
This stroke, to bring the object white 
nearly down to the baulk line is, how- 
ever, a rather risky one to play, and 
often results in the ball crossing the 
line. 
not attempt to bring the object white 
quite close to the line, as this would 


Players who play this stroke do 


increase the risk of the stroke. With 
DatGRam  803.—-A_centre-pocket _ in-off the red ball as close to the D line as. 


MV VA VEU WEL Wise ay IMLS 


the side cushion and 58% inches from 


will be on for the next 


the baulk cushion. white ball comes to rest six or 
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inches from the baulk line, as illustrated by the intersected line on the diagram, 
and such a stroke, of course, presents no difficulty to any good player. A good 
player, though he may succeed in bringing the white near enough to the baulk 
line to allow of the red being brought into play by the next stroke, often has to 
play several centre-pocket in-offs before he obtains the desired position. He is 
afraid of using too much strength when playing the first one, but the result of 
this stroke enables him to gauge the strength required for the next one, and if 
necessary the second one acts asa guide to the third one and soon. If as the 
result of a particular stroke an object ball travels a certain distance, it is not 
very difficult to play the stroke over again and make the object ball travel just a 
little farther, for the strength used for the first stroke is fresh in the mind 
when the second so quickly follows the first. 

Although position for a drop cannon is usually obtained by means of an in-off, 
it is also often possible to obtain it as a result of potting the red. It is, as 
a rule, however, infinitely more difficult to obtain a drop-cannon position 
as a result of a pot than as the result of an in-off, for whereas after an in-off has 
been made the cue ball can be spotted anywhere in the D, or on its twenty-three- 
inch line, the stroke which follows a pot has to be played from the resting place 
of the cue ball. In fact, a pot to leave position for a drop cannon has to be 
played with far more exactitude than a pot to leave an in-off. When correct 
position for a half-ball in-off is not obtained as the result of the pot, the in-off 
may still be on as a very thin stroke, a run-through, a strong forcing stroke, or 
a screw, but unless the position resulting from a pot admits of the cannon being 
played at medium strength and by means of a contact which is half-ball, or at 

least not much removed from half-ball, 
the stroke will not be a drop cannon. 
When the cue ball is only slightly to the 
right or left of correct position for a 
<< drop cannon by means of a plain half- 
ow ball medium-pace stroke, the drop 
cannon may be still on as a half-ball 
stroke played with side, but if the cue 
ball is several inches to the right or left 
of medium-pace half-ball position no 
drop cannon will be on. 
Diagram 804 illustrates how position 
e3 may sometimes be obtained for a drop 
cannon—as the result of a pot—without 
any difficulty. The cue ball and the 
red are almost in a straight line with 
the pocket—but not sufficiently in a 
line with it for a six-shot—and the 
object white is so situated that with 
the red on the spot an _ ordinary 
drop cannon would be on if the cue ball 
were to take the place of the red on the 
diagram. By playing the pot in such 
a way that the cue ball stops very close 
to the spot previously occpied by the 
DiacraM. 804.—A stab pot into a bank «Fed, drop-cannon position will thus be 
pocket, to leave position for a drop cannon. obtained. 
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Diagram 805 again shows position 
for an easy pot into a baulk pocket, but 
owing to the cue ball and the red not 
being exactly in a line with the pocket 
a six-shot is not on. Drop-cannon 
position can, however, be obtained by 
playing the pot in such a way that the 
cue ball follows on some little distance 
after its contact with the red. It is not, 
however, quite an easy stroke to get 
the desired position, for if the cue ball 
does not follow on sufficiently far it will 
be impossible to cannon afterwards by 
means of a medium-pace stroke, owing 
to the angle being too wide for such a 
stroke, and should it travel a little too 
far the resultant angle will be too 


D1AaGRAM 806.—A pot into a baulk pocket, 
to leave position for a drop cannon. 
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DIAGRAM 805.—A potinto a baulk pocket— 

by a stroke which causes the cue ball to 

follow on a short distance—to leave position 
for a drop cannon, 


narrow for a half-ball stroke. In play- 
ing this pot to leave position for a drop 
cannon, it is well to remember that the 
after-position will be better when the 
cue ball does not travel quite far enough 
than it will be when it travels too far. 
Diagram 806 illustrates how position 
for a drop cannon may be obtained by 
means of an angle pot. Strokes of 
this nature are, however, anything but 
easy, as the strength of the stroke and 
the amount of side—when side has to 
be employed—have to be very nicely 
gauged in order to cause the cue ball 
to come to rest in good position for a 


drop 


CHAPTER XL. 
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DROP CANNONS. 


Drop cannons are constantly played by all classes of players, for not only is 
the position constantly set up by design by all players who are able to play for 
position, but it is repeatedly set up by accident by players who cannot or do not 
look beyond each individual stroke that they play. The red is, let us say, on 
the spot, and an in-off is played from the white at banging pace. The white 
travels at high speed up and down or all round the table, but it must come to 
rest somewhere. It may, of course, remain in baulk, but when this does not 
happen it is nearly as likely to come to rest in some good position as to take up 
a bad one. As with the red on the spot a drop cannon is on with the white in 
so many different positions at either side of the table, it is easy to understand 
how perfect position is so often set up by a stroke which has been played in 
such a way as to leave everything except the stroke itself to blind chance. 

Although an ordinary drop-cannon position is considered perfect position by 
all good players, just as many different bad after-positions can result from it as 
good after-positions. The red is, let us say, on the spot and the object white 
some little distance above the centre pocket, and correctly situated for a drop 
cannon from somewhere near the centre of the D line. A really good player 
could play the cannon a dozen times, or for the matter of that a hundred times 
or more, without twice getting the same after-position, even though he were 
always trying to play the stroke in exactly the same way. Some of the positions 
might be very similar, but no two would be exactly alike, and the same would 
be true if the drop cannon were played a thousand times. The three principal 
things which affect the stroke are the pace at which it is played, the kind of 
contact made with the first object ball, and the way the second object ball is 
taken. The manner of hitting the cue ball—above or below the centre, to the 
right or to the left of the centre, or at the centre—also affects the result, and 
for these several reasons the same drop cannon constantly played will yield an 
infinite variety of after-positions. Notwithstanding that this is so, however, 
‘good position will always result from a drop cannon when the same is well 
played. When, therefore, a good player plays the stroke, although he cannot 
be sure of the exact nature of the after-position, he knows that provided he uses 
good strength and makes a good contact with both balls an easy scoring position 
will almost invariably result from the stroke. 

Diagram 807 shows a position which may be regarded as typical of drop- 
cannon positions which constantly occur. The cannon is so easy that it cannot 
well be missed, but unless good strength is used and the red is taken well, the 
after-position may easily be more or less poor. Many good amateurs, although 
they. play the stroke with good strength, make the mistake of playing to take 
the red on the outside, whereas in this and similar positions it should always be 
taken on the inside. Those who play to take the second object ball on the 
outside do so in order that both object balls may come to rest in front of the cue 
ball. This, however, is the wrong way of playing a drop cannon when the 
position is at all like that shown on the diagram. When the cue ball takes the 
ted on the outside it is true that both object balls will remain in front of it, 
but this method of play, although it often enough results in good position 
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_-—« left for a cannon, seldom indeed 
jeaves a pot which is at all reasonably 
on. The reason of this is because the 
red cannot be sent towards the pocket 
when it is taken on the outside. When, 
therefore, no easy cannon is left as the 
result of the drop cannon there is no 
pot to fall back upon, and the player is 
somewhat fortunate when he can con- 
tinue scoring by means of an in-off. 
Again, when as the result of getting on 
to the outside of the red in the drop 
cannon from the D, position is left for 
an easy cannon, the cannon may be of 
such a nature that, though simple 
enough as a stroke, it may have to be 
handled very well indeed to leave any 
clearly-defined scoring position with 
which to continue. When this is 
the case and no in-off is reasonably on, 
the outlook will be a bad one, for 





DIAGRAM 807.—A drop cannon from the 
D. Object white 16 inches from the side 
cushion and 60 inches from the top cushion, 
Red ball on the spot. The cue ball should 
take the red on the inside and not—as shown 
by the continuous line—on the outside. 
Diagram 808 shows how the cue ball should 
take the red on the inside in this drop 
cannon, 


position cannot be recovered by potting 
the red. 

Diagram 808 shows the object balls 
situated exactly as on Diagram 807, 
and also illustrates the correct way of 
playing the drop cannon. Here, the 
cue ball, by taking the red on the inside 
drives it towards the pocket. Driving 
the red to the pocket does not in this 
case mean driving it in a straight line 
or in anything like a straight line to the 
pocket. Only a very thin contact could 
drive the red in a straight line to the 
pocket, but so long as the ball is taken 
Diachaik edison cannes teenies oe the ape it vba ag eent = 
| eer ae . es and towards t et, even 

D. Object white 16 inches from the side though | t may be thrown a. the top 


cushion and 60 inches from the top cushion. : gd 
: Red bali on the spot. : | cushion. The great beauty of ‘this 
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stroke is that good strength causes both object balls to come to rest in front of 
the cue ball, for the object white travels across the table, more or less as. 
indicated by the intersected line on the diagram—its actual line of travel 
depending, of course, on the kind of contact which the cue ball makes with it— 
and the cue ball after its contact with the red travels away from it. Thus a 
position with both balls in front of the cue ball, to gain which so many players 
take the red on the outside, is almost as easily attained by means of the much 
sounder stroke which takes the red on the inside, and by so doing drives it some 
distance to the pocket. One result of the cannon shown on Diagram 808 is 
illustrated by the continuous line and the two intersected lines which indicate 
the balls’ lines of travel, and the illustration represents an actual stroke at the 
table. In this particular instance the drop cannon has left position for a very 
simple cannon off the white, by means of which the red can be dribbled some 
distance to the pocket without sending the object white very far from the spot. 
The cannon illustrated on Diagram 808 is a much sounder stroke than the one 
on Diagram 807, not only because when taken on the inside the red is driven 
towards the pocket, but because a cover is less likely to occur when the red is 
taken in this manner than when the cue ball takes it on the far side. When a 
cover occurs at the top of the table as the result of a drop cannon it is sometimes 
no dificult matter to get a cannon off a cushion, and such a cannon may even be 
quite an easy stroke, but the reverse will often be the case and a more or less 
dificult massé stroke may be the only way out of the difficulty, even for a good 
player, with the exception of some extremely uncertain stroke all round the table 
which no player who is at all capable at massé strokes would ever think of 
attempting. The positions in which the balls may shape themselves at the top 
of the table as the result of a drop cannon are so infinite in number that a cover 
is bound to occasionally occur there even with the very best of players, and 
consequently a stroke which is less likely than another to result in a cover is an 
infinitely better one if for no other reason than this. Moreover, the covers. 
which occur when the cue ball takes the red on the outside, in positions at all 
like the one illustrated on Diagrams 807 and 808 are, as a rule, of a worse kind 
than those which result from strokes wherein the cue ball takes the red on the 
inside. The very bad after-position, which is shown on Diagram 807 as the result 
of a drop cannon, is a representation of the result of an actual stroke at the table. 
The reason that covers are generally worse—as regards the likelihood of any 
further score—when the cue ball takes the red on the outside than they are 
when the point of contact is on the near side of the ball is because in the former 
case the cover is more often one with the cue ball very close to the cushion than 
it is in the latter case. The cover which has resulted from the drop cannon 
illustrated on Diagram 807 shows how, as the result of a thinner than half-ball 
contact with the red, both the cue ball and the red have travelled to the top 
cushion. With the balls in the position shown on Diagram 807 the drop cannon 
might be played a great many times without a cover occurring—the best player 
in the world could not get a cover just by playing for one—and good position 
would be gained oftener than not as the result of a good-strength stroke, but 
the good position would invariably be for a cannon and never fora pot. By 
taking the red on the inside, as shown on Diagram 808, not only will the risk of 
a cover be considerably minimised, but a good-strength stroke will generally 
leave very good position, sometimes for an easy cannon, sometimes for a pot, 
and often as the result of such a stroke there will be a choice of either a cannon 
or a pot. 
The various kinds of good position that may result from a properly-played 
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drop cannon are so numerous that it 
may not be uninteresting to show just a 
few other good positions which have 
resulted from actual strokes at the table 
from a placing of the object balls 
exactly the same as on Diagram 
808 


Diagram 809 shows the drop cannon 
made by a nearly full contact on to the 
red. Notwithstanding that the red 
has been taken so full, it has travelled 
well to the right of the spot, for the cue 
ball has approached it from the position 
of the object white. Even when in 
this drop-cannon position the cue ball 
falls quite full on to the red, it takes it 
as it were on the inside, for it drives it 
away from the spot and keeps it in front 
of it, and only when the contact is 
considerably less than full and the ball 
is taken on the outside can the cue ball 
travel to the right of the red. The 
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cushion and 60 inches from the top cushion. 
Red ball on the spot. 





DIAGRAM 809.—A drop cannon from the 

D. Object white 16 inches from the side 

cushion and 60 inches from the top cushion. 
Red ball on the spot. 


continuous line and the intersected lines 
on Diagram 808 indicate the cover that 
has resulted from an actual stroke at 
the table, nevertheless the new position 
is a good one, as it affords an easy 
cannon off the top cushion. 

Diagram 810 shows the object balls 
placed as before, and the lines illustrate 
the good after-position which has 
resulted from the drop cannon. The 
strength of stroke has not been quite 
the same as in the one illustrated on 
Diagram 809, and the object balls have 
both been taken somewhat differently, 
consequently the resultant position, 
although a very good one, is totally 
different from the one which has 
resulted from the cannon illustrated on 


~ another F 
different after-position—though a very 
good one—which has resulted from a 
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drop cannon with the balls in exactly 
the same position as on the previous 
diagrams. The contact with the object 
white has been somewhat fuller than 
hitherto, and this has resulted in this 
ball taking the side cushion a little 
higher up than in the previous strokes, 
and in consequence of this it has 
travelled to somewhere near the centre 
of the top cushion. The cue ball has 
fallen full on to the red, but without 
much pace, and has thus run through it 
a short distance and the red has 
rebounded from the top cushion to leave 
position for a pot. 

_ Diagram 812 shows the object balls 
in the same position as in the previous 
diagrams, and also illustrates how by 
reason of the cue ball having taken the 
red on the inside, a stroke which has 
been none too good as regards contact 
with the object white has given good 
after-position. Owing to the object white 





Diacram 812.—-A drop cannon from the 

D. Object white 16 inches from the side 

cushion and 60 inches from the top cushion. 
_ Red ball on the spot. 
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DIAGRAM 811.—A drop cannon from the 

D. Object white 16 inches from the side 

cushion and 60 inches from the top cushion. 
Red ball on the spot. 


having been taken somewhat thinner 
than half-ball it has travelled across the 
table to a position below the spot, and 
by reason of the cue ball having taken 
the object white thinner than half-ball 
it has travelled with rather too much 
pace to the red, and thus this ball in its 
turn has travelled to the cushion and 
rebounded a considerable distance from 
it. Nevertheless, the actual position 
which has resulted from this particular 
cannon presents a choice between the 
simplest of ball-to-ball cannons—which 
can be played to leave further good 
position—and an equally simple half- 
ball in-off from the red. 

As already shown, the after-position 
which results from an ordinary long 


the stroke is played with anything like 
good strength, and when in addition to 
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this the cue ball cannons on to the near 


side of the red. When, however, con- 
siderably too much strength is used the 
after-position will generally be bad, 
notwithstanding that the cue ball may 
have taken the red on the inside. 
Diagram 813 shows the object balls 
situated exactly the same as on the 
previous diagrams, and also illustrates 
the kind of after-position that poor 
players so often get as the result of 
an ordinary drop cannon from the D. 
Here, the red has been taken on the 
inside correctly enough, but owing to 
the stroke having been played with too 
much pace it has rebounded a long way 
down the table and has come to rest 
close to the side cushion. Players 
whose best breaks seldom exceed 
twenty should try to play a drop cannon 





DraGRAM 814.—A drop cannon from the 
D., Object white 16 inches from the side 
cushion and 60 inches from the top cushion. 
Red ball on the spot. An example of the 
very bad position which may result from a 
_ '. very fall contact with the red. 





DIAGRAM 813.—A drop cannon from the 

D. Object white 16 inches from the side 

cushion and 60 inches from the top cushion. 

Red ball on the spot. An example of the 

bad position that results from a stroke 
played with too much pace, 


quite gently, for as they almost always 

lay this stroke with too much strength 
it is unlikely that they will play it too 
slowly when using what for them will 
be quite a slow stroke. 

Diagram 814 illustrates a very bad 
after-position that sometimes results 
from a drop cannon even at the hands 
of good players. The strength of the 
stroke has been all right, but owing to 
the cue ball having taken the red very 
full and neither on the inside nor the 
outside, it has run through it and has 
come to rest on the top cushion. The 
very full contact with the red has, how- 
ever, caused this ball to travel con-. 
siderably farther than it would 
done had it been taken on the ti ; 
and consequently with the cue ball oa 
the cushion the position is about ~ 
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bad as it could possibly be. Only a very slight difference in the kind of contact 
which the cue ball makes with the red may sometimes make all the difference 
between a very good leave and a very bad one, and players who play drop 
cannons without any system except good strength, and leave it to the balls 
themselves to form up well will find that although they may more often than not 
get more or less good after-position as the result of the stroke, the percentage 
of really bad leaves will be very considerable. _ 

Some players find a difficulty in taking the second object ball on the inside 
or the outside, as the case may be, when playing a drop cannon from 
the D, and therefore play for the cannon only. If, however, the drop 
cannon is of a nature at all like the one illustrated on Diagram 814 and 
the player has spotted for a stroke that will take his ball full on to the 
red as the result of a half-ball contact with the white, he will by moving 
his ball an inch or so more to the right cause it to take the red on the inside, 
and an alteration in the spotting of the cue ball to the extent of about an inch 
the other way will—when the object white is taken half-ball—result in the red 
being taken on the outside. In short drop cannons—examples of which will pre- 
sently be given—the spotting of the cue ball in the D has, however, to be very 
different when, as the result of a half-ball stroke, it is desired to take the second 
object ball on the inside from what is necessary when, as the result of the same 
stroke, it is desired to take the second ball on the outside. In fact, in extreme 
cases with both object balls high up the 
table, the difference in the spotting for 
the two strokes, as measured along the 
D line, may amount to as much as six 
inches or even more. 

Diagram 815 illustrates still another 
way in which a drop cannon may lead 
to bad after-position. The stroke has 
been played with good strength and the 
red ball has been taken on the inside, 
but owing to the contact with the red 
ball having been a very thin one the cue 
ball has travelled very straight to the 
top cushion, and with considerably 
more pace than it would have done had 
the contact been a fuller one. The 
result has been that a kiss has taken 
place between it and the object white. 
When in a long drop cannon a kiss 
takes place between the cue ba!l and 
the first object ball the after-position is 
always obscure, for it depends toa very 
great extent on the nature of the kiss. 
Sometimes it will turn out all right, but 
at other times just the reverse will be 
the case. When the cue ball has been 
spotted correctly for a long drop 





Diacram 815.—A drop cannon from the cannon from the D, too thin a contact 
D. Object white 16 inches trom the side with the second object ball is generally 
cushion and 60 inches from the top panes due to a somewhat thinner than half- 
(A kiss berween the object white andthe cus = all contact with the first ball. In the 


being taken too thinly by:the cue ball. position shown on Diagram 815 the red 
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should be taken on the inside. This 
being so it can be easily understood how 
a somewhat incorrect contact with the 
white may result in the red being taken 
too much on the inside. Care should 
therefore always be taken to make as 
correct a contact as possible with the 
first object ball. 

Drop cannons from the D may be 
divided into two broad classes, one con- 
sisting of those positions in which both 
object balls are on the same side of the 
table and the other of those in which 
one of the balls is to the right of the 
central line of the table and the other 
to the left of it. In any long drop 
cannon from the D, with both object 
balls on the same side of the table, a 
well-played stroke will cause both object 
balls to come to rest in front of the cue 
ball, for the first object ball will cross 





D1AGRAM 817.—A drop cannon from the 

D. Object white 18 inches from the side 

cushion and 58 inches from the top cushion. 

Red bail 10 inches from the top cushion and 
234 inches from the side cushion. 


623 





D1aGRAM 816.—A drop cannon from the 

D. Object white 8 inches from the side 

cushion and 44a inches from the top cushion. 

Red ball 3 inches from the top cushion and 
22 inches from the side cushion. 


over after striking the side cushion. 
Even when the red is on the spot, and 
thus neither to the right nor to the left 
of the central line, a well-played long 
drop cannon will generally leave both 
balls in front of the cue ball, for pro- 
vided the object white is not taken less 
than half-ball sufficient pace will’ be 
imparted to ite-except on tables with 
very slow cushions—to cause it to travel 
as far as the central line of the table or 
even to cross this line, and if the white 
ball travels as far as the central line 
both balls must come to rest in front of 
the cue ball if the red has been taken on 
the inside. | 

Diagram 816 shows a drop-cannon 
position with both object balls on. the 
same side of the table. The intersected 
line drawn from the object white indi- , 
cates the manner in which this ball will 
travel as the result of a_ half-balt 
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stroke, consequently when the cue ball 
takes the red on the inside both object 
“balls will come to rest in front of it. 

Diagram 817 shows a position with 
the object balls on opposite sides of the 
, central line of table. Here, although 
the object white cannot be made to cross 
over to the second object ball, the red 
should still be taken on the inside, for 
in this way it will be sent to the 
pocket and position for a pot will 
generally result from a good-strength 
stroke. 

Diagram 818 shows another position 
with the object balls situated on opposite 
sides of the table. If the balls are set 
up to the measurements given under the 
diagram it will be found that no in-off 
into the centre pocket is on—even from 
the extreme end of the D—by any 
ordinary half-ball stroke. A drop 
cannon is, however, quite a simple 
stroke, but the object white cannot be 
made to cross the table to the red, and 





therefore the only thing to play for is ey 
to leave the red well situated as regards 

the corner pocket. A stroke which DIAGRAM 818,—A drop cannon from the 
causes the cue ball to drop gently on to D. Object white 23 inches from the centre 


eae, : pocket and on the line from one centre 
the inside of the red will generally pocket to the other. Red ball touching the 


leave this ball well placed for the next ; 
stroke. Unless, however, the contact i aay Aes io as 
with the red is a gentle one the after- 

position may easily be a very bad one owing to the red rebounding too far from 
the top cushion to leave either a pot or an in-off to continue with. Ai still better 
way of playing this drop cannon is to drop gently on to the red taking it almost 
full, but just slightly on the inside. Owing to the fact that the red is touching 
the cushion this almost full contact with it will result in a kiss, and as the result 
of this kiss the red ball will travel towards the pocket more or less as indicated 
by the intersected line on the diagram, and thus very good position will be left 
to continue with. Should the cue ball, however, take the red slightly on the 
outside, but sufficiently full to cause a decided kiss the after-position—as 
regards the red ball—is bound to be a very bad one, for the cue ball will be 
thrown towards the side cushion and the red bal! will hardly be moved. This 
Stroke to kiss the red to the pocket is not an easy one to play with certainty, but 
to cannon gently on to the inside of the red ball should not present the slightest 
difficulty to any fair player, and a cannon played with only this object in view 
often results in this favourable kiss taking place. 

' Diagram 819 illustrates another drop cannon with the red dead on the top 
cushion. As, however, both object balls are on the same side of the table a 
good-strength stroke will cause the object white to cross over to the red, and 
consequently by taking the red on the inside both object balls will come to rest, 
in front of the cue ball. The best kind of contact that the cue ball can make 
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with the red is an almost full one, but 
just slightly on the inside at gentle 
strength, for such a contact will result 
in a decided kiss and in this way the red 
will either be held where it is or will 
travel a short distance to the right. 
In either case all three balls will be 
bunched together—for the object white 
will cross over more or less as indicated 
by the intersected line on the diagram 
—and thus the resultant position will 
almost always be very good. 
Diagram 820 shows position for a 
very easy ball-to-ball cannon from the 
D. The correct way of playing the 
cannon is, however, not by a ball-to- 
ball stroke, but by a stroke which 
causes the cue to strike the cushion at 
a point very close to the red. This 





DIAGRAM 819.—A drop cannon from the 

D. Object white 10 inches from the side 

cushion and §7 inches from the top cushion. 

Red ball touching the top cushion and 27 
inches from the side cushion. 





DiaGRaM 820.—A cannon hitting the side 
cushion just in front of the red, to drive this 
ball up to the pocket. _A better positional 
stroke than a ball-to-ball cannon. Object 
White 17 inches from the side cushion and 
43 inches from the top cushion. Red ball 
touching the side cushion and 28 inches 
from the top cushion. 


necessitates the cue ball being spotted 
considerably to the right of the correct 
spotting for a ball-to-ball cannon. 
Right side—running side off the 
cushion—should be used for this 
cannon, made by hitting the cushion 
just a very little in front of the red, for 
as the result of this side on the cue ball, 
the red—when the cushion has been 
taken sufficiently close to it—will be 
pushed up to the pocket more or less as 
indicated by the intersected line on the 
diagram, and good after-position will 
almost invariably result from a good- 
strength stroke. Should the cue ball, 
however, take the cushion some little 
distance from the red, though 
sufficiently near it for the cannon to. be’ 
made, the after-position may be a very’ 
bad one, for when the cue ball after. 
striking the cushion takes the red. thinly 
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it will not drive it up the table 
and may, in fact, only move it a few 
inches. In the position shown on 
Diagram 820 the red is touching the 
side cushion, but even with it slightly 
away from it this stroke to take the 
cushion just in front of the ball is the 
correct one to play. 

Diagram 821 shows a position of 
exactly the same nature—as regards 
the stroke to be played—as the one 
given on Diagram 820. By playing 
with left side—running side off the 
cushion—and taking the side cushion 
just in advance of but very close to the 
red a good-strength stroke will send the 
ball up to the pocket, more or less as 
indicated by the intersected line on the 
diagram. 

Diagram 822 shows position for a 
simple long drop cannon from the D 





DiaGram 821.—A cannon hitting the side 
cushion just in front of the red, to drive 
tais ball up to the pocket. A _ better 
positional stroke than a ball-to-ball cannon, 
Object white on the central line of the table 
and 62 inches from the baulk cushion. Red ® 
ball touching the side cushion and opposite 
the pyramid spot. 





DiaGram 822.-—A slow long drop cannon 
from the D. Red ball 23 inches from the 
side cushion and 47 inches from the top 
cushion. Object white touching the top 
cushion and 22 inches from the side cushion. 


with the red as the first object ball. 
Here, owing to the object balls being 
on opposite sides of the table the red 
cannot cross over to the white, conse- 
quently the cannon should be played 
with very little strength, in order that 
the red may be placed for a pot or for an 
in-off. When the cue ball cannons on 
to the outside of the white both balls 
will be left in front of the cue ball, but 
this does not necessarily mean that the 
resultant position will present an easy 
cannon. When, on the other hand, the 
cue ball cannons nearly full on to the 
white—taking it on the inside—position 
will sometimes be left for an in-off from 
the white. The chief object in view, 
however, when playing this long drop 
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cannon should be to leave the red well 
placed for the next stroke. 

Diagram 823 shows the object balls in 
position for a short drop cannon. Short 
drop cannons—so called owing to the 
comparatively short distance which the 
cue ball has to travel after hitting the 
first object ball—with one of the object 
balls right at the top of table have, 
as a rule, to be played differently from 
long drop cannons. In all the examples 
of long drop cannons given in this 
chapter when the second object ball is 
the red, the cue ball has to take it on 
the inside, but in short drop cannons of 
the nature of the one shown on 
Diagram 823 the second object ball, 
whether the red or the white, should be 
taken on the outside. In the long drop 
cannons already described the red, as 
the second object ball, has to be taken 
on the inside because correct contact 
with this ball causes it to travel towards 
a corner pocket, and in those positions 
with both object balls on the same side 
of the table a good contact with the 





first object ball causes this ball to cross 
over and come to rest in front of the 
cue ball, and in this way both object 
balls come to rest in front of the cue 
ball. With the balls situated as on 
Diagram 823, however, not only will a 
stroke ‘which causes the cue ball to 
cannon on to the inside of the red not 


DIAGRAM 823.—A short drop cannon from 
the D. Red ball 14 inches trom the top 
cushion and 144 inches from the side 
cushion. Object white 54 inches from the 
side cushion and 21 inches from the top 
cushion. Taking the red ball on the inside 
does not give as good a result as taking it 
on the outside. Diagram 824 illustrates the 
correct stroke. 


cause the red to travel to a corner 

pocket, but it will not even leave both object balls in front of the cue ball, for 
the first object ball—here the white—cannot cross over to the other ball. 
Diagram 823 illustrates the cannon made by a stroke which causes the cue ball 
to take the red on the inside. The cue ball has come to rest between the object 
white and the red, for the object white travels from the side cushion to the top 
cushion more or less as indicated by the intersected line on the diagram. Very 
often too, in addition to the resultant position being one with the cue ball 
between the object balls—when in the position illustrated on Diagram 823 the 
cue ball takes the red on the inside—it is also one with the object white very 
close to the cue ball. When the object white and the cue ball come to rest 
close to one another the position is generally a poor one, even though it may not 
be very difficult to score from it. Also when—as the result of the cannon shown 
on Diagram 823—the two white balls are left nearly touching it may be difficult 
to get at the red owing to the object white being in the way. Again, when this 
cannon is played in the manner illustrated on the diagram a kiss often takes 
ar between the cue ball and the object white just after the rebound of these 
balls from the top cushion, and though sometimes the kiss may be a favourable 
one, just the reverse is as likely to be the case. r 3 


628. 
_ Diagram 824 shows the object balls 
‘in ‘exactly the same position as on 
‘Diagram 823, and also illustrates the 
correct way of playing this short drop 
cannon. By taking the red on the out- 
.side—in order to ensure this the cue 


ball must be spotted considerably more: 


to the left than when playing to take 
the red on the inside—both balls will 
come to rest in front of the cue ball, 
and thus the after-position that results 
‘from a stroke played with plenty of 
drag and without much pace will 
generally be a good one. Sometimes it 
will present the easiest of cannons and 
at other times the next stroke will be a 
cannon off the top cushion. Occasion- 
ally, it is true, a cover may occur as the 
result of the cue ball taking the red on 





arsnunnm $25.—A short drop cannon from 

the D. Red ball 54 inches from the side 

cushion and 21 inches from the top cushion. 

: bi ie white 1% inches from the top cushion 

14§ inches from the side cushion. 

tthe white on the outside leaves both 
t balls in front of the cue ball. 
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DIAGRAM 824.- A short drcp cannon from 
the D. Red ball 1$ inches from the top 
cushion and 14 inches from the side 
cushion. Object white 54 inches from the 
side cushion and 21 inches from the top 
cushion, Taking the red on the outside 
leaves both object balls in front of the cue 
ball. 


the outside, but even when this happens 
it will often be quite easy to cannon off 
the top cushion. 

Diagram 825 illustrates exactly the 
same position as the one shown on 
Diagram 824 with the exception that 
the object white and the red have 
changed places. Here, if the object 
white is taken on the inside the red 
may possibly be well placed for the 
next stroke, for as the result of getting 
on to the inside of the white the cue ball 
will come to rest between the two 
object balls, and consequently the red— 
when the stroke has been played with. 
correct strength—will be between the 
cue ball and the pocket. Even in this 
position, however, it is sounder ~ ~ 
take the object white on the 
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for when it is taken on the inside the 
cue ball and the red may come to rest 
so close together that not only may a 
pot be quite out of question for the 
next stroke, but even an in-off may not 
be on in the ordinary way of speaking. 
By taking the white on the outside, as 
shown on the diagram, the object balls 
will come to rest in front of the cue ball 
and in this way not only will position in 
all probability be left for a cannon, but 
in addition to this the red may also be 
favourably situated for a pot. 

Diagram 826 illustrates a variation 
of the short drop cannon shown on 
Diagram 824. Here, the correct game 
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827.—A position which, from 
the D, pre<ents a simple b Il-to-ball cannon 
or an or linary top-pocket in-off. Red ball 
19 inches from thetop cushion and 21 inches 
from the side cushion. Object white 
touching the top cushion and right behind 
the spot. The cannon—even though played 
with plenty of drag—generally causes the 
red to rebound too far the top cushion 
to leave position for either a pot or an in-off. 


pon, Diagram 828 illustrates the in-off. 
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DIAGRAM 826.—A short drop cannon from 
the D. Red ball touching the top cushion. 
and 164 inches from the side cushion. 
Object white 19 inches from the top cushion 
and on the central line of the table. 


is to take the red on the inside, for 
in the first place a good contact 
with this ball may -leave it favour- 
ably situated for a pot, or failing 
this for an in-off, and in the second 
place although both object balls will 
come to rest in front of the cue ball 
when the red is taken on the outside, 
such a_ stroke cannot bring them 
together. In the cannon illustrated 
on Diagram 824 the object white 
strikes the side cushion and _ then 
travels to the red, whereas in the 
cannon shown on Diagram 826 the 
object white strikes the top cushion 
and travels away from the red. 
both before and after striking the’ 
cushion. ae 
Diagram 827 shows a placing of the 
balls which from the D presents an cney 
short drop cannon, also an easy. in- 
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from the red. Many players in this 
and similar positions play a slow drop 
cannon with the idea of leaving the red 
close to the pocket. It is, however, 
extremely difficult to leave the red close 
to the pocket as the result of a cannon 
made by means of a half-ball stroke, 
for unless the cue ball travels to the 
object white with very little more 
strength than is necessary to reach it, 
the red ball will rebound too far from 
the top cushion to leave the position 
played for, and to play a long-distance 
short drop cannon—even with plenty of 
drag—with so little pace that the cue 
ball may only just reach the second 
object ball is too risky a stroke to 
attempt. The intersected line on the 





DIAGRAM 828,—An in-off instead of a 
cannon. Object balls situated exactly as on 
Diagram 827. 


diagram indicates roughly the dis- 


DIAGRAM 829.—A short drop cannon from 
the D, taking the red on the inside to leave 
both object balls at the top of the table 
behind the spot. Red ball 154 inches from 
the side cushion and 323 inches from the top 
cushion, Object white rod inches from the 
side cushion and 45 inches from the top 
_ ion. | 


tance the red ball is likely to travel 
when the cannon is played with plenty 
of drag with the intention of placing the 
red in position for a pot, or failing this, 
for an in-off. 

Diagram 828 shows the object balls 
in exactly the same position as on 
Diagram 827, and illustrates how by 
means of an in-off frorn the red position 
for a drop cannon may be left to con- 
tinue with. In order to avoid any 
chance of the red kissing the white—a 
kiss may take place as the result of a 
slightly less than half-ball contact—a 
slightly fuller than half-ball stroke 
should be used for this in-off. 

Diagram 829 shows a location of the 
balls which is typical of positions which 
constantly occur. With the red as the 
second object ball there are two 
different ways of playing this short 
drop cannon, viz., by taking the red on 
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the inside and sending it to the vicinity 
of the spot—or to some position behind 
the spot—or by taking it on the outside 
and by this means causing it to travel 
towards the corner pocket. Diagram 
829 illustrates the former stroke. The 
object white crosses over and comes to 
rest above the spot and the red ball 
also comes to rest in the neighbourhood 
of the spot. In the cannon shown on 
the diagram—an illustration of an 
actual stroke at the table—the cue ball 
makes a nearly full contact with the 
red, nevertheless, owing to the direc- 
tion of the cue ball’s travel after its 
contact with the object white, the red 
is, as it were, taken on the inside and 
consequently travels to a point on the 


top cushion not very far from 





DIAGRAM 831.—A long drop cannon from 
the D doubling the red across the table to 
the vicinity of the corner pocket, to leave 
position fora pot. Red ball 5$ inches from 
the side cushion and 594 inches from the top 
cushion. Object white 3 inches from the 
top cushion and 204 inches from the side 
cushion. 





DIAGRAM 830.—A short drop cannon’ from 

the D taking the red on the outside, to leave 

position for a pot. Object balls situated 
exactly as on Diagram 829, 


centre. A stroke that causes the cue 
ball to take the red a little less full but 
still pretty full will result in the red 
travelling to the vicinity of the spot. 
When the cue ball takes the red on the 
inside both object balls come to rest in 
front of the cue ball—as indicated by 
the intersected lines on the diagram— 
and good top-of-the-table position will 
generally result from a good-strength 
stroke. 
Diagram 830 shows the object balls 
situated exactly as on Diagram 829, but 
illustrates the cannon made by a stroke . 
which causes the cue ball to take the 
red on the outside. The object white 
crosses over as before-salthough it 
strikes the side cushion higher up, by 
reason of the different spotting of the 
cue ball in the D which is necessary for 
a cannon on to the outside of the red— 
but the red travels towards the 
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_ ” te-more or tess as indicated by 
‘the intersected line on the diagram— 
“when the contact has been a good one. 
In this way too, therefore, good top-of- 
the-table position can be obtained as 
the result of a well-played stroke. 

In very many drop-cannon positions 
the red balli—when it is the first object 
ball—can be doubled across the table to 
the corner pocket, and when such a 
stroke is easily on it is the correct one 
to play. Diagram 831 illustrates one of 
these constantly-occurring positions. 
Here, a cannon played by means of a 
half-ball stroke will cause the red to 
travel towards the right top pocket— 
more or less as indicated by the inter- 
sected line on the diagram-—-and a 
good-strength stroke will cause it to 
come to rest in the vicinity of the 
pocket, and thus position will in all 
probability be left for a pot, or failing 
this for an in-off. 

Diagram 832 illustrates another posi- 
tion—typical of others that constantly 
occur—in which the correct stroke to 





play is to double the red across the DIAGRAM 832.—A short drop cannon from 
table to the vicinity of the corner the D doubling the red across the table to 
pocket Hares s half Ralt-cteale Hl the vicinity of the top pocket, to leave 

5 . ’ dias TOKE Wi positien for a pot. Red ball 64 inches from 
give the red a good line of travel, but the side cushion and 474 inches from the top 
in some variations of this short drop cushion. Object white 11 inches from the 
cannon the cue ball must take the red side cushion and 29 inches from the top 


somewhat fuller or somewhat thinner chahion. 


than half-ball, as the case may be, in 
order to give it good direction. Short drop cannons which allow of the cue ball 
being spotted at various positions in the D are such simple strokes that they can 
easily be made by means of a fuller or a thinner than half-ball stroke, as well as 
by a half-ball stroke, consequently when the red is the first object pall it can 
often be sent to the vicinity of the corner pocket by taking it somewhat thinner 
or considerably fuller than half-ball, as the case may be, when a half-ball stroke 
will not give it good direction. In long drop cannons too, when the red is the 
first object ball it can often be sent to the corner pocket by means of a 
thinner or a fuller than half-ball contact when a half-ball stroke will not serve, 
but with the object balls far apart a ball-to-ball cannon does not afford the same 
amount of latitude for variations in the kind of contact with the first object ball 
as it does when the object balls are only a comparatively short distance apart. * 
Diagram 833 shows position for a wide ball-to-bAll cannon. This cannon is 
an easy énoifgh stroke when played with plenty of pace, but the after-position 
from such a stroke is very obscure. With the balls to the measurements given 
under the diagram the cannon should be played with plenty of side and drag, 
for in this way the stroke becomes a drop cannon, and a good contact with the 
‘red results in this ball travelling towards the corner pocket, as indicated by the 
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intersected line on the diagram. Drag’ 
not only lessens the pace at which the 
cue ball travels, but it also—even in 
strokes played without side—increases 
the width of the throw-off angle, for 
although the reverse rotation which — 
drag imparts to the cue ball is 
exhausted before contact is made with 
the first object ball, forward rotation is 
not nearly so strongly developed in the 
cue ball when it only travels part of the 
way as a forward-rolling ball, as it is 
when it travels in this manner from the 
moment when struck by the cue ball.: 
When the position is such that a long 
drop cannon from the D is not quite on 
—even with plenty of drag and side— 
the cannon should be played off the top 
cushion instead of by means of a 
forcing stroke. Positions constantly 
occur which present a drag and 
running-side drop cannon from the D 
when playing with bonzoline balls, but 
which only allow of the cannon being 
played as a forcing stroke, or off the 
top cushion, when playing with ivory 





balls. This is, of course, owing to the DIAGRAM 3 very wide drop cannon 
somewhat wider throw-off angle of play ed wit) plenty of tanning side, Red 
Eonvoli ball ; all 16 inches from the top cushion and on 

NnZOUNE S as compared with the central line of the table. Object white 
average ivory balls. In the chapters 104 inches from the side cushion and 62 
OM CENTRE-POCKET IN-OFFS and _ TOP- inches from the top cushion, 


POCKET IN-OFFS reference has already 

been made to the great superiority of bonzoline balls over ivory balls when 
playing the in-off game by reason of the numerous positions which allow of an 
in-off being played by means of an ordinary half-ball stroke with running side 
when playing with bonzoline balls, but which with ivory balls require a forcing 
or a screw stroke—strokes not to be compared with an ordinary half-ball 
stroke as. regards ease of control of the object ball. Further proof of the 
great advantage which the wider throw-off angle of bonzoline balls often 
gives a player is afforded by those positions which allow of a ball-to-ball cannon 
being made by a running-side stroke when playing with these balls but which 
require high pace or necessitate a cushion stroke when using ivory balls. 

In positions at all similar to the one illustrated on Diagram 833 when a 
cannon by a slow direct stroke is just not on the cannon has to be played off the 
top cushion, and a cannon off the top cushion is never as easy as, and is_ 
generally far more difficult than a drop cannon from the D. Moreover, further | 
Scoring position is more easily obtained when the cannon can be made by a : 
direct stroke than when it has to be played off the cushion. Whee the angle is. 
such that a drop cannon has to be played with plenty of drag and side an accurate 
contact with the first object ball is essential, for a half-ball stroke gives the cue. 
ball a wider throw-off than any other stroke. In wide drop-cannon positions a. 
somewhat fuller or thinner than half-bail contact with the first object’ ball’ will: 
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inevitably result in the missing of the 
stroke, by reason of the cue ball’s 
ing the second object ball on the 
inside. In some positions although a 
cannon by a slow direct stroke is quite 
possible with extreme side and drag in 
combination with a true half-ball stroke 
it is much safer to play the cannon off 
the top cushion, or even by a forcing 
stroke, owing to the slow cannon 
requiring so accurate a stroke. 

Diagram 834 illustrates a position 
which is typical of others of the same 
nature which not infrequently occur. 
Here, with the balls to the measure- 
ments given under the diagram, a ball- 
to-ball cannon is not possible by a half- 
ball stroke and can only be made by 
means of quite a thin stroke, or by 
means of a considerably fuller than 
half-ball stroke. The thin stroke is 
never used by good players owing to 
the cannon being too difficult by this 
method of play. The fuller than half- 
ball stroke is also a difficult one and 
should be played with plenty of drag 





and check side. There are two chances DIAGRAM 834.—A very narrow cannon 
of getting the cannon, for the cue ball played with strong check side. Red ball 234 
may travel direct from one ball to the inches from the side cushion and 404 inches 

he h h ‘aah from the top cushion. Object white 114 
other or—when strong check side has inches from the top cushion and 31 inches 
been imparted to the cue ball—the from the side cushion. 


cannon may be made off the top 

cushion, as indicated by the continuous line on the diagram. Unless, however, 
the cushions are in good condition it is extremely difficult to cannon off the top 
cushion in the manner illustrated on the diagram, for check side does not act in 
nearly so effective a manner when the cushions are old and hard as it does when 
they are very resilient. This narrow cannon with strong check side is rendered 
somewhat less difficult by slightly elevating the butt of the cue and aiming as 
though just to miss the red ball. Played this way the cue ball curves inwards 
a little and thus approaches the object ball at a somewhat more favourable angle 
for the cannon. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
GETTING POSITION FOR TOP-OF-THE-TABLE PLAY. 


Top-of-the-table position is often left by one’s opponent, and in addition to this 
there are very many different ways by which it may be obtained by the player 
himself. In fact, the ease with which any fair player can obtain good position 
at the top of the table is perhaps just about equalled by the difficulty which he 
experiences in staying there. The most usual stroke by which top-of-the-table 
position is obtained 1s the drop cannon—various typical examples of which were 
analysed in the last chapter—but the position may be obtained in various*other 
ways, viz., by the agency of a pot—when the object white is in the vicinity of 
the spot; by playing an in-off from the white in such a way that this ball is 
sent to the vicinity of the spot, and then following this stroke by potting the 
red from the D; by acannon which causes the object white to travel to the 
vicinity of the spot and at the same time places the red in position for a pot, by 
means of which the cue ball can afterwards be made to travel to the top of the 
table; and by a five-shot from the D. 

Diagram 835 illustrates how, with the object white right behind the spot, 
perfect top-of-the-table position may be 
obtained by means of a centre-pocket 
pot. The pot is here soeasy that it 
cannot well be missed, consequently 
practically everything in this stroke is 
the strength at which it is played. In 
the stroke illustrated on the diagram 
the pot has been played without much 
pace and the cue ball has come to rest 
at a point considerably lower down the 
table than the spot, and the resultant 
position is a good one. : 

With the object balls situated as 
shown on Diagram 835 good players 
do not, however, pot the red by the 
slow stroke shown on this diagram, but 
use a faster stroke, which causes the 
cue ball to strike the top cushion 
and rebound some distance down the 
table. 

Diagram 836 illustrates the stroke. 
Not only is it somewhat easier to gauge 
the strength required to obtain correct. 
position when use is made of the top 
cushion, but in addition to this better 
position will result from a cushion 
stroke of perfect strength than from a 





thartable ples by eo ae stroke—also of perfect strength—which 
pot. A better way ot playing the stroke is makes no use of the cushion. — Refer- 
shown on Diagram 836, ence to Diagrams 835 and 836 will show 
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after-position which has resulted from 
the pot is a very good one, for with the 
red on the spot and the object white 
right behind the spot the cue ball in 
its new position is very well placed for 
top-of-the-table play. In the after- 

sition shown on Diagram 836 it will, 

wever, be noticed that the cue ball is 
considerably nearer the object balls than 
in the one illustrated on Diagram 835, 
and as top-of-the-table cannons have to 
be played with great accuracy of con- 
tact and strength, a position is always 
a better one when the cue ball is pretty 
near the object balls than when it is at 
some distance from them—it being 
assumed, of course, that the angle for 
the cannon is about the same in both 





Di1aGRAM 837.—An attempt to get position 
for top-of-the-table play by means of a centre- 
pocket The cue ball has not rebounded 
a sufficient distance from the top cushion 
owing to the stroke having been played 
with too little pace, and the resultant 
position is a bad one. 
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why this is so. In both cases the 





DIAGRAM 836.—Getting position for top-of- 

the-table play by means of a centre-pocket 

pot. A better stroke than the one illustrated 
on Diagram 835. 


When playing the stroke illustrated 
on Diagram 836 care must be taken not 
to use too slow a stroke, otherwise the 
resultant position may be more or less 
like that shown on Diagram 837. The 
distance which the cue ball travels 
depends not only on the strength of the 
stroke, but also on the kind of contact 
which the cue ball makes with the red. 
With the red so near the pocket it can 
easily be understood that it can be 
potted by various kinds of contacts and 
also that the speed at which the cue 
ball travels after hitting the ted ball 
depends upon how full or otherwise it 
has taken it. 

Diagram 838 shows the pot played 
with too much pace to leave the desired 
position. When the cue ball travels as 
far down the table as indicated by the 
continuous line on the diagram it is 
generally owing to the contact with the 
red not having been sufficiently. full, in 
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addition to the stroke having been 
Pee with too much pace. 

his centre-pocket pot has to be 
played with very good strength in order 
to leave the best possible position, and 
consequently as a positional stroke it:is 
not an easy one for ordinary players. 
Good players, however, seldom fail to 
get good position from the pot, for 
should the cue ball not come to rest in a 
favourable position for a cannon there 
will generally be a pot to fall back upon, 
though it may be at an angle which 
makes it a difficult stroke for all except 
really good players. 

Diagram 839 shows the red once 
more over the centre pocket, but the 
object white instead of being behind 
the spot is now to the right of it. Here, 
good position for a cannon can quite 
easily be left, in fact all that is 
necessary to ensure an easy stroke for 
the next one is to play the pot with 
sufficient strength to cause the cue ball 
to rebound some considerable distance 





DiaGRaM 839.—A centre-pocket pot to 
__ leave top-of-the-table position. 





DIAGRAM 838.—-An attempt to get position 

for top-of-the-table-play by means of acentre- 

pocket pot. The cue ball has rebounded 

too great a distance from the top cushion 

owing to the stroke having been played with 

too much pace, and the resultant position is 
a bad one. 


from the top cushion so that it may 
come to rest at a point well below the 
spot. On the diagram the cue ball has 
rebounded from the top cushion nearly 
as far down the table as the pyramid 
spot, and the easiest of cannons is on 
for the next stroke. Were the pot, 
however, played with such bad strength 
that the cue ball travelled as far down 
the table as the centre pockets, or even 
to the baulk line, the resultant position 
would still present an easy cannon, 
though it would be far more difficult ta 
retain good position by this cannon-— . 
owing to the cue ball being a long 
distance from the object balls—than st 
is when the cue ball comes to rest as. 
shown on Diagram 839. Ce. tae 

Diagram 840 shows the object. balfs. 
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situated exactly as on Diagram 839, but 
illustrates a better positional stroke. 
By playing with plenty of running side 
the cue ball after striking the top 
cushion crosses over to the other side 
of the table, as indicated by the con- 
tinuous line on the diagram. As the 
cue ball travels past the object balls, 
position for a cannon will be left, no 
matter whether it comes to rest a little 
higher up the table than the pyramid 
spot or at some point not far from the 
side cushion or at any point between 
these two extremes. The stroke— 
illustrated on Diagram 840—which 
leaves the cue ball at a comparatively 
short distance from the object balls is, 
however, a much better one than 
any stroke which causes it to travel 
a long way past them. The reason 
that the stroke illustrated on Diagram 
840 is a better positional one than 
the one illustrated on Diagram 839 
is because the crossing of the cue 





DiaGkaM 840.—A centre-pocket pot to 

leave top-of-the-table position. A better 

positional stroke than the one illustrated on 
Diagram 839. 


YY 


DiaGRaM 841.—-A centre-pocket pot to 
leave top-of-the-table position. 





ball to the other side of the table allows 
of the cannon being played in such a 
way as to drive the red forward—to 
leave a pot if necessary—whereas when, 
as in the stroke illustrated on Diagram 
839, the cue ball does not cross over, 
the subsequent cannon cannot send the 
red to the pocket. 

Diagram 841 illustrates a variation 
of the position shown on Diagrams 839 
and 840. Here, with the object white 
to the left of the spot, the cue ball 
must remain on the left side of the 
table, for in this way the subsequent 
cannon will be from the white on to 
the red, and by means of such a stroke 
the red may be placed in position for a 
pot. The location of the object 
white also ensures good top-of-the-table 
position being obtained with certainty, 
for a pot by means of a_half- 
ball stroke, or approximately half-balt 
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stroke, will cause the cue ball to travel 
with good direction right from the 
moment of its contact with the red until 
it comes to rest. The pot should, how- 
ever, be played with sufficient pace to 
allow of the cue ball’s travelling well 
up the table—as indicated by the con- 
tinuous line on the diagram—in order 
that the subsequent cannon may be a 
short-range stroke. 

Diagram 842 shows the object white 
right behind the spot and the red ball 
well situated for a centre-pocket in-off 
from the D. Here, the amateur’s best 
game is to play to make a number of 
in-offs, for when at last, as the result 
of some incorrectly-played stroke— 
strength or contact, or perhaps both, 
having been somewhat at fault—the posi- 
tion of the red ball no longer allows of 
the in-off game being continued, the 
probability is that position for a drop- 
cannon will be left instead, and in this 
way the balls may be brought together 


at the top of the table. The player ee ge 


who plays the top-of-the-table_ game DIAGRAM 842.—A centre-pocket pot to 
right up to the hilt, irrespective of leave top-of-the-table position. Object 
whether it pays him to play it or not, lars right Leen the spot and close to the 

. | cushion. ed ball 11 inches from the side 
does not, however, waste time by play- cushion and 344 inches from the baulk line. 


ing the in-off game with the balls in the The red ball is well situated for an in-off. 
position shown on Diagram 842.  In- 

stead he pots the red in the centre 

pocket and, provided that he plays the stroke with good strength, obtains the 
desired position in one stroke. The continuous line on Diagram 842 indicates 
the very good position which may be obtained when very exact strength has 
been used for the pot. As the red ball is some distance from the pocket, 
accurate striking is necessary, otherwise the pot may easily be missed. With 
the cue ball spotted in the D as shown on the diagram the contact with the red 
has to be somewhat thinner than half-ball, and in strokes of this nature it is no 
easy matter to correctly gauge the strength at which the stroke must be 
played. The latitude which exists for correct strength is here only very small, 
and consequently none but very good players can regularly obtain correct 
position by means of this centre-pocket pot. 

Diagram 843 shows the object balls situated exactly as on Diagram 842, and 
also illustrates the relatively bad position which may be set up as the result of 
a stroke which has been played with only just a little less strength than the one 
—illustrated on Diagram 842—which has resulted in a perfect leave. In the 
stroke illustrated on Diagram 843 the cue ball has come to rest about 11 inches 
from the top cushion, so that when the red is placed on the spot both balls will 
be nearly the same distance from the cushion—the centre of the spot is 12# 
inches from the cushion, consequently the red when on the spot is very nearly 
tr? inches from it. With the cue ball a little higher up the table than 
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the red, and the object white right 
behind the spot and close to the 
cushion, the cannon is a screw and top- 
f-the-table position cannot be retained 
by its means. The only stroke to retain 
position is a slow pot. Unless, how- 
ever, a player is exceptionally good at 
potting, this particular pot is a difficult 
stroke. : 
Bad position is also set up when in 
playing the pot into the centre pocket 
the cue ball rebounds considerably 
farther from the top cushion than 
indicated on Diagram 842. Thus, in 
order to justify a refusal of the oppor- 
tunity to score a number of in-offs from 
the red ball with this ball in the favour- 
able position shown on Diagram 842, 
the player must by means of the pot 
obtain the position—or one very like 
it—indicated by the continuous line on 


DIAGRAM 843.—The relatively bad position 

which may be set up as the result of just a 

slight want of pace when attempting to 

obtain the top-of-the-table position illus- 

trated on Diagram 842. Red hall situated 
as on Diagram 842. 


a, 


DIAGRAM 844.—An in-off from the white 
sending the object ball to the immediate 
vicinity of the spot. The next stroke—the 
pot into the centre pocket—if correctly 
played gives top-of-the-table position, 


this diagram, and unless he can play 
the top-of-the-table game far better 
than the average good amateur, top- 
of-the-table position obtained by means 
of a perfect stroke will seldom indeed 
yield him as many points as he would 
in all probability have scored by means 
of the in-off game. 

The top-of-the-table player is always 
seeking to get position for his 
favourite game, and a common method 
by which good players get the balls at 
the top of the table is by means of an 
in-off from the white which places this 
ball in the neighbourhood of the spot 
followed by a pot—generally into a 
centre pocket—-from the D. | 

Diagram 844 illustrates a simple in- 
off from the white to leave this ball 
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close to the spot. A fullish contact is 
necessary, otherwise the ball will travel 
considerably lower down the table than | 
the spot. This stroke is an easy one 
owing to the cue ball being so near the 
white. With the cue ball a consider- 
able distance from the object ball the 
stroke becomes much less simple. The 
in-off is followed by a pot, the nature 
of which as regards pace and direction 
to be given to the cue ball depending, 
of course, upon the position which the 
object white takes up as the result of 
the in-off. 

Diagram 845 shows an easy run- 
through in-off from tthe white played 
with correct strength to leave the 
object ball close to the spot. By 
means of the next stroke—a pot from 
the D—position for top-of-the-table 
play is at once set up. 


Y 


DIAGRAM 845.—A run-through in-off from 
the white sending the object ball to the 
immediate vicinity of the spot. Top-of-the- 
table position is obtained by the next 
stroke—the pot into the centre pocket. 


Diagram 846 illustrates an _ in-off 
from the white into a top pocket by 
means of a thin stroke. The thin 
contact cuts the object ball away from 
the side of the table, and when the 
strength of the stroke is very good the 
ball may come to rest right behind the 
spot—as indicated by the intersected 
line on the diagram. Position for 
top-of-the-table play is afforded by the 
next stroke—a pot from the D. 

Diagram 847 shows position for an 
easy in-off from the white, with the. 
red well placed for a pot from the D 
for the next stroke. By means of a 
good-strength stroke the object white 
can be placed behind the spot—~as: 
indicated by the intersected line on the 


WHC placing toe ODjJECL Vail VENING the : 
spot. The next stroke—the pot into the ! diagram—and thus . ee 
centre pocket—allows of position being position may be obtained in two 


obtained for top-of-the-table play. strokes. 


aa 


Diagram 848 further illustrates how 
table position -may be: ob- 
tained by means of an in-off from the 
white into a centre pocket, followed by 
a pot. In order to place the object 
white behind the spot the in-off must 
be played by means of a very full run- 
through stroke. Unless the side 
cushion is taken at no great distance 
from the pocket the object ball cannot 
take up a position behind the spot. 
Diagram 849 illustrates a thin in-off 
from the D played with sufficient pace 
to cause the object white to travel to 
the top of the table. When the con- 
tact is correct the object ball travels 
fowards the centre of the top cushion— 
as indicated by the intersected line on 
the diagram—and thus when the 
strength is also good the ball may be 
placed behind the spot. A pot from 





DracramM 848.—A_ run-through centre- 
pocket in-off from the D placing the 
object white behind the spot. Position for 
top-of-the-table play may be obtained by 
means of the pot which follows the in-off. 
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DIAGRAM 847.—A centre-pocket in-off from 

the white placing the object ball behind the 

spot. Position for top-of-the-table play 

may be obtained ae of the next 
stroke. 


the D, following a well-played in-off, 
sets up top-of-the-table position. 
Diagram 850 once more illustrates 
how position for top-of-the-table play 
may be gained in two strokes, viz., by 
an in-off from the white followed by a 
pot. The in-off from the white is here 
the easiest of strokes, and in addition 
to this it is quite easy to place the 


' object ball behind the spot, for a stroke 


which is just slightly fuller than half- 
ball will give it a good line of travel. 
Diagram 851 illustrates one of the 
very best positions that a player can 
possibly have, for both balls are 
splendidly situated for centre-pocket 
play from the D. The player who 
understands the theory of the in-off 
game—as explained in the chapters on 
CENTRE-POCKET IN-OFFS and TOP-POCKET 
IN-OFFS—and who can play long top- 
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pocket in-offs with ease and certainty, 
commences with the red and continues 
with this ball until 1t no longer presents 
an ordinary in-off. Then, and not till 
then, does he fall back on the white, 
and with its assistance he is generally 
able in two or three strokes to bring 
the red into play again. The capable 
top-of-the-table player who is always 
striving to get the balls at the spot end 
of the table will, on the other hand, 
often enough immediately sacrifice an 
in-off position like the one illustrated on 
Diagram 851 which is so full of poten- 
tialities for a good score by means of the 
in-off game, for the more alluring one 
into which it may by a couple of strokes 
be resolved. He first sends the white to 
the vicinity of the spot, and then by 
means of a well-played pot obtains a 





DIAGRAM 850.—A_ centre-pocket in-off 

from the D placing the object white behind 

the spot, op-of-the. table position may be 

We IMO. WOjJECE WHITE 20g Incnes rom 

the side cushion and 50 inches from the 
baulk cushion. 





DIAGRAM 849.—A thin centre-pocket in-off 

from the D placing the object white behind 

the spot. By means ofthe pot which follows 

the in-off, position may be obtained for top- 

of-the-table play. Object white 6 inches 

from the side cushion and 37 inches from 
the baulk line. 


commanding position at the top of the 
table. 

Diagram 852 illustrates a _ stroke 
often played by good players when it 
can be followed by a pot from the D. 
This in-off is quite simple just as a 
stroke, but in order that the object 
white may travel as indicated by the 
intersected line on the diagram a very 
accurate stroke is necessary, and the 
strength has also to be nicely gauged 
in order that the ball may come to rest 
close to the top cushion. The in-off 
can be made by many different kinds 
of contacts, and consequently the 


lines of travel. When the cue ball is 
near the object ball accuracy’ of con-. 
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tact entails nothing more than a little 
care, nor does the gauging of correct 
sag present any great difficulty to a 
‘fair player in a short-range ordinary 
in-off. In long-distance strokes of the 
nature of the one _ illustrated on 
Diagram 852 correct contact demands 
‘a very true stroke, and only by extreme 
accuracy of contact, in combination 
with good strength, can the object 
white be made to travel as indicated by 
the intersected line on the diagram. 
Diagram 853. illustrates another 
stroke to place the object white behind 
the spot, or in its vicinity, which is 
often played by good players when this 
in-off can be followed by a pot from the 
D. The cue ball is spotted to allow of 
a fast streke being used, for the object 





DiAGRAM 851.—A perfect position for the 
in-off game. Red ball 13% inches from the 
side cushion and 33% inches from the baulk 
line. Object white 26 inches from the side 
cushion and 514 inches from the baulk 
cushion. This in-off position may be 
resolved into top-of-the-table position 
by means of an in-oft which places the object 
white behind the spot, followed by a centre- 
pocket pot. 





DiaGRAM 852.—An in-off from the white 

into a baulk pocket placing the object ball 

behind the spot. Cue ball 20 inches from 

the top cushion and 24 inches from the side 

cushion. Object white 34 inches from the 

baulk cushion and 8 inches from the side 
cushion. 


white has to travel two lengths of the 
table. It is not an easy matter to 
cause the object white to come to rest 
in the vicinity of the spot, for not only 
has the strength of the stroke to be 
very nicely gauged to ensure this, but 
a very accurate contact is also neces- 
sary. This stroke varies considerably 
on different tables owing to the angle 
of rebound which results from a strong 
impact being very different on a table 
with very resilient cushions from what 
it is on a table with slow, hard 
cushions. 

Diagram 854 illustrates what may 
happen in an extreme case on a table 
with very resilient cushions. The 
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object white, by reason of the force 
with which it strikes the cushion, is 
momentarily pressed into the nose of 
the cushion, and this results in the 
angle of rebound being very much 
Squarer than would be the case with a 
less forcible contact. Not only this, 
but the cushion, in throwing off the 
ball, gives it a twist, and this twist or 
spin strongly affects the angle of 
reflection off the baulk cushion. The 
side imparted to the ball by the top 
cushion is running side, and as the ball 
travels direct from the top cushion to 
the baulk cushion, this side acts as 
check side off the baulk cushion. 





DIAGRAM 854.—An example of cushion- 
imparted side. The in-off has been played 
with plenty of pace and the object ball 
striking the cushion at an angle approaching 
a right angle is thrown oft very squarely. 
The effect of the imparted side is shown by 
the angle of rebound off the baulk cushion. 
On tables with very resilient cushions the 
alteration from the normal angle of rebound 


is often very much more pronounced than is -~ 


the case on this diagram. 





DIAGRAM 853.—A fast in-off from the white 
causing the object ball to come to rest 
behind, or in the vicinity of the spot after 
having travelled two lengths of the table. 
Object ball 3 inches from the top cushion 
and 9 inches from the side cushion. 


When playing the stroke ilustrated 
on Diagram 853 on a table with very 
resilient cushions, allowance must 
therefore be made for the alteration 
from the normal angle of rebound 
which takes place with fast strokes. 
The eccentric angling illustrated on 
Diagram 854 can be avoided by taking 
the object ball a shade less full than in 
the stroke which causes this angling. 

In the positions already illustrated, 
either one or two correctly played 
strokes lead immediately to top-of-the- 
table play. Positions often occur, 
however, which necessitate the playing 
of three clearly-defined strokes in order. 
that good top-of-the-table position may | 
be obtained. eT ee 

Diagram 855 illustrates one of these 
positions. A gently-played thin: in-off 
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from the white leaves this ball in 
position for another in-off into the 
same pocket, the second in-off sends 
the white to the spot, and the third 
stroke—the pot into the centre pocket 
—sets up top-of-the-table position. 

Diagram 856 shows another placing 
of the balls from which top-of;the- 
table position may be obtained in three 
strokes. The first stroke is a gentle 
in-off from the red to leave this ball in 
position for a pot from the D. This 
is followed by an in-off from the white 
which sends the object ball to the 
vicinity of the spot, and the pot into the 
centre pocket gives the desired posi- 
tion. 

Diagram 857 shows a position which 
occasionally occurs. Here the only 
stroke to play is the in-off from the red 


ball. 


DIAGRAM 855.—A gentle thin in-off from 
the white into a centre pocket leaving the 
object ball well placed for an in-off from the 
D. Top-of-the-table position is then gained 
by an in-off which places the object white 
behind the spot, followed by a centre-pocket 


pot. 


This in-off can be played in 


/ 


DiaGram 856.—A gentle thin in-off from 
the red leaving the object ball in pesition 
for an easy pot from the D. The next stroke 
is a centre-pocket in-off from the white to 
correctly played. centre-pocket pot following 
the imwott's sets up top-of-the-ta table € position, 


more than one way—that is with 
different strengths—according to the 
after-position desired. When the object 
white is near the spot—or so placed in 
relation to a centre pocket that it can 
be sent to the vicinity of the spot by 
means of an ordinary centre-pocket in- 
off played from the D—this in-off affords 
a means of obtaining top-of-the-table 
position at once, for by playing the 
stroke quite gently the red may be 
left over the pocket. Another correct 
stroke—or two strokes when the white 
has to be sent to the neighbourhood of 

Diagram 858 shows position for a 
pot from the D. This pot cannot be 
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called a difficult stroke, but pots into 
a top pocket from the D are never 
very easy unless the ball is quite 
close to the pocket. When a player 
plays for nothing else than the pot the 
stroke is, of course, much less difficult 
than when he plays to obtain good 
position as the result of the stroke. 
With the object white situated as 
shown on the diagram perfect top-of- 
the-table position may be obtained as 
the result of a well-played pot. The 
continuous line on the diagram indi- 
cates the distance which the cue ball 
should travel after its contact with the 
red in order to leave it well placed for 
the cannon which should follow the 
pot. A very good stroke is, however, 
required in order that perfect position 
may result from it. Should the cue 
ball travel considerably farther than 
as-indicated by the continuous line on 





D1aGRAM 858.—A pot from the D to set up 
top-of-the-table position. Red ball 8 imches 
from the side cushion and 11 inches from the 
top cushion. Object white behind the spot. 
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DIAGRAM 857.—A very gentle in-off from 

the red leaving the object ball quite close to 

the pocket. By means of a well-played pot 

from the D, top-of-the-table position may 

then be set up. Red ball on the lower 

angle of the pocket. Object white behind 
the spot. 


the diagram the after-position may be 
anything but good, and, on the other 
hand, should the length of its rebound 
from the top cushion be considerably 
less than as indicated on the diagram 
the cannon which will be left, though 
possibly quite easy just as a stroke, 
will very likely be of such a nature as 
not to permit the retention of top-of- 
the-table position by its means. It is 
true that should the cue ball not 
rebound a sufficient distance from the 
top cushion to leave correct position 
for a top-of-the-table cannon—that 1s 
to say, for a cannon which gives 
further top-of-the-table position—it 
may be quite possible to retain the 
position by means of a pot, but the pot 
may be anything but an easy stroke, 
especially when the cue ball is a little 
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nearer the top cushion than the red 
ball on the spot. 

Diagram 859 illustrates how perfect 
top-of-the-table position may some- 
times be obtained by means of a long 
stab pot. The stroke is not an easy 
one, and though any fair player may 
occasionally get such a shot, only a 
really good player can be tolerably 
certain of potting a ball by a stab when 
the cue ball is a long way from the 
object ball. 

Diagram 860 shows the red ball right 
over a top pocket and also illustrates 
the correct way of playing the pot 
when, with the object white right 
behind the spot, the player desires to 
set up a_ top-of-the-table position. 
With the balls situated as shown on 
Diagram 860 most players pot the red 
by a direct stroke, but such a stroke 
allows of very little latitude as regards 





Diacram 860,—A cushion-pot from the D 
to set up sa tay yas position. cu 
ball on the brink of the pocket. Object 

white behind the spot. 
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DIAGRAM 859.—A stab pot to set up top-of- 
the-table position. Red ball 17 inches from 
the side cushion and 21 inches from the top 
cushion, cue ball on the line between the 
centre pockets and in a dead straight line 
with the red ball and the corner pocket. 
Object white behind the spot. 


the distance which the cue ball must 
rebound from the top cushion in order 
to get position for a top-of-the-table 
cannon. With the red right over the 
pocket it can be potted by practically any 
kind of contact, but two strokes played 
with exactly the same strength will 
give very different results as regards 
the distance which the cue ball will 
rebound from the top cushion when 
the contact with the red ball is appre- 
ciably different in one case from what 
it is in the other. In fact, even 
slightly different contacts will give 
different results, for the cue ball will 
travel farther when the red ball is 
taken less than half-ball than it will 
when it is taken half-ball or fuller than 
half-ball. When the pot is played by a. 
direct stroke the cue ball has to travel a 
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very exact distance in order to leave the best possible position, and a difference 
of only a few inches in the length of its rebound from the cushion may make all 
the difference between a good after-position and a very indifferent one. Playing 
from the distance of the D it is very difficult to ensure an exact contact— 
especially when using a slow stroke—and consequently a stroke the strength of 
which was quite correct for the contact which was intended may easily yield a 
very different result than the one played for. The better way of potting the red 
is by means of the cushion stroke illustrated on the diagram. The cushion 
should be struck just in advance of the red and a plain-ball stroke should be 
used. When the stroke is played in this manner the cue ball will rebound from 
the top cushion more or less as indicated by the continuous line on the diagram, 
and if the strength of the stroke has been at all good it will cross to the other 
side of the table. The great superiority of this cushion-pot over the direct stroke 
lies in the fact that no exact strength or exact contact is necessary in order to 
ensure good after-position. Provided that the cushion is taken close up to the 
red the cue ball’s line of.travel will be 
very similar to the one shown on the 
diagram, and when this is the case its 
length is of secondary importance. In 
the stroke illustrated on Diagram 860 
the cue ball has.travelled about 15 inches 
past the spot, but just as good top- 
of-the-table position would have resulted 
from the pot had the cue ball— 
travelling on the line shown on the 
diagram—only travelled say 6 or 8 inches 
past the spot, and or the other hand 
had it travelled 10 or 12 inches 
Peas ae farther than indicated on the diagram 
Sc the resultant position would have been 
practically the same as that indicated on 

the diagram. 

Diagram 861 illustrates how top-of- 
the-table position may often be obtained 
by means of a cannon followed by a pot. 
In order to obtain the desired position 
by means of these two strokes the 
cannon has to be very correctly played, 
for not only must the object white be 
sent to the vicinity of the spot, but the 
cue ball must take the red in such a way 
that a pot is left for the next stroke. 


DiaGRAM 861.—A_ run-through cannon With the balls situated as shown on 


sending the object white behind the spot 
and placing the red in position for a centre- 

et pot. A correctly-played stroke leads 
to top-of-the-table position by means of the 
pot which follows the cannon. Red ball on 
the line between the centre pockets and 23 
inches from the centre pocket. Object 
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_----- from the baulk line and 243 
inches from the side cushion. 


Diagram 861 the cannon is a simple 
enough stroke, and the placing of the 
object white sqmewhere near the spot 
also should present no difficulty to any 
fair player. Correct contact with the 
second object ball is, however, quite 


stroke is necessary to ensure the 


‘contact with the second object 
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when a cannon is a run-through, and a i 
stroke is always more difficult when 
playing to leave both object balls well 
placed than it is when the after-position 
of only one of the object balls has to be 
considered. When in the position shown 
on Diagram 861 the cannon does not 


leave the red well situated for a pot an \ 

in-off may be left instead, and when this : 
is the case position for a drop cannon can \ 
generally be set up by means of another \ 


stroke or two, and the drop cannon— 
when properly played, of course—leaves 
all the balls at the top of the table. \ 
Diagram 862 shows another situation 
of the balls from which top-of-the-table 
position may be gained in two strokes. 
The cannon is a run-through stroke and \ 
is quite easy just as a stroke, but in t 
order to cause the object white to travel \ 
to the vicinity of the spot considerable \ 
pace must be used, and in addition to e 
this the object white must be taken very 
accurately in order that it may be given 
a correct line of travel. Also, as the 
red has to be dribbled to the pocket, the 


cue ball must travel to it without much DIAGRAM 862.—A run-through cannon 


pace, and a run-through stroke which 
has to be played without much run on 
the cue ball and yet with sufficient pace 
to cause the first object ball to travel a 
long distance, is always a much more 
dificult stroke than an ordinary run- 
through. In the stroke under discus- 
sion four things are necessary in order 
that it may be a perfect one, viz., the 


driving the object white to the vicinity of the 
spot and placing the red close to the pocket 
for an easy pot. A difficult stroke. When 
the stroke is correctly played top-of-the-table 
position may be obtained by means of the 
subsequent pot. Red ball 4 inch from the 
side cushion and 12 inches from the baulk 
cushion. Object white on the baulk line 
and 5% inches from the side cushion. Cue 
ball 3 inches from the side cushion and 
40 inches from the baulk cushion. 


object white must travel to the top of 

the table, it must travel with good direction, the cue ball must travel to the red 
without much pace and its contact with it must be of such a nature that an easy 
pot is left to continue with. In playing this stroke a bad contact with the red 
will often leave very poor position, and when the red is badly placed for the 
next stroke, the position of the white behind the spot as the result of a good- 
strength stroke and good contact so far as this ball is concerned only makes 
matters worse. The most essential thing in the stroke, therefore, is to make 
a good contact with the red. When the red is taken well the after-position will 
often present the choice of a pot or of an in-off, and the position of the object 
white will then determine which is the better stroke to play. 

Diagram 863 illustrates a position which is typical of positions which often 
occur in the upper half of the table, and which, whilst not top-of-the-table 
positions themselves, lead to them by one correctly-played stroke. With the 
balis to the measurements given under the diagram the cannon is the easiest of 
strokes, but in order to leave the red well placed for the next stroke the cannon 
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must be a run-through stroke. If the 
stroke is played with good strength the 
red ball will travel more or less as 
indicated by the intersected line on the 
diagram, and if in addition to this the 
cue ball takes the object white correctly 
this ball may be placed somewhere near 
the spot. The essential thing in the 
stroke is to place the red in position 
for a pot, for it will avail little to 
have the object white near the spot if 
the cannon cannot be followed by a pot. 

Diagram 864 illustrates a variation 
of the stroke shown on Diagram 863. 
The location of the balls is exactly the 
same on both diagrams, but whereas 
on Diagram 863 the red is placed in 
position for a pot into the right top 
pocket as the result of a medium-pace 
stroke, in Diagram 864 the red is sent 
to the vicinity of the left top pocket by 
means of a fairly fast stroke. In order 
to give the red the good line of travel 


> 


ened 


|}.—-A cannon to leave top-of- 

Lucsiavic puswion. A variation of the stroke 

illustrated on Diagram 863. All three balls 
situated exactly as on Diagram 863. 
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DIAGRAM 863.——-A run-through cannon to 
leave top-of-the-table position. Red ball 
26 inches from the side cushion and 44 inches 
from the top cushion. Object white 26 inches 
from the side cushion and exactly between 
the cushion and the ae spot. Cue 
ball 17 inches from the side cushion and 
514% inches from the top cushion. | 


indicated by the intersected line on 
Diagram 864 the cue ball has to take it 
a shade less full than in the stroke 
illustrated on Diagram 863. This 
stroke to send the red to. the 
vicinity of the left pocket although it 
often leaves splendid position, is not as 
sound as the one illustrated on Diagram 
863, owing to the faster pace at which 
it has to be played. Generally speak- 
ing, the faster a stroke has to be 
played the more difficult it is to control 
the running of the balls, and when 
playing to send the red to the vicinity 
of the left pocket too fast a stroke or 
too slow a stroke may easily leave this. 
ball badly placed for the next one. 
Also, in playing to double the red across 
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‘the table to the corner pocket the ball 
may enter the pocket. When this 
happens, unless the object white has 
been placed somewhere near the spot as 
the result of the cannon the resultant 
position may easily be a bad one. 


Diagram 865 illustrates how top-of- 


the-table position may often be obtained 
from a simple cannon when the stroke 
is played at correct strength, and when 
in addition to this the cue ball makes 
a good contact with both balls. With 
the balls to the measurements given 
under the diagram the cannon cannot 
well be missed, and when the cue ball 
cannons very full on to the red the 
after-position which results from a 
good-strength stroke may be something 
like that indicated by the intersected 





am 866.—An ordinary ball-to-ball 
cannon sending the object white to the 
vicinity of the spot and placing the red in 
sition for a pot. Red ball 454 inches 
the baulk line and 29 inches from the 
7 Object white 31 inches from 
m and 314 inches from the 

baulk line. 





DiaGRAM 865.—An ordinary ball-to-ball 
cannon sending the object white to the 
vicinity of the spot and placing the red 
in position for a pot. Red ball 11 inches 
from the side cushion and 404 inches from 
the top cushion. Object white 5 inches 
from the side cushion and 47 inches from 
the top cushion. Cue ball 13 inches from 
the side cushion and 41 inches from the 
baulk cushion. 


lines on the diagram. That is to say 
the object white will very likely be in 
the vicinity of the spot and the red 
well placed for a pot. By means of a 
slightly slower stroke than the one 
shown on the diagram good position for 
a cannon can also be left, provided that 
the cue ball, though cannoning very 
nearly full on to the red, takes it 
slightly on the inside. 

Diagram 866 shows position for a 
simple ball-to-ball cannon from the D. 
Here again a well-played stroke sends 
the object white to the vicinity of the 
spot and places the red ball in position 
for a pot. In order that the red may 
be given a good line of travel the cue 
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bali must cannon very nearly full on 
to it. 

Diagram 867 illustrates the gaining 
of top-of-the-table position by means of 
a cushion cannon. With the red ball 
to the measurements given under the 
‘diagram a long top-pocket in-off is on 
from the D, but a top-pocket in-off is 
never quite a certainty even with good 
players when the object ball is as low 
down the table as the centre pockets, 
consequently a cannon off the side 
cushion is a sound stroke here. A thin- 
nish contact with the red is necessary, 
and right-hand side must be used, as 
this side is running side off the cushion. 
As the stroke must be played without 
much pace, drag should be used in com- 


DIAGRAM 867.—A cannon off the side 
cushion sending the red ball to the vicinity 
of the corner pocket and the object white to 
the vicinity of the spot. Red ballon the line 
between the centre pockets and 21 inches 
from the brink of left pocket. Object white 
3% inches from the side cushion and 
33 inches from the top cushion. 





DraGraM 868.—A cannon off the side 
cushion sending the red to the vicinity of 
the corner pocket and the object white to 
the vicinity of the spot. Red ball on the 
line between the centre pockets and 

inches from the brink of the left pocket. 
Object white 3 inches from the top cushion 

and 19 inches from the side cushion. 


bination with the side. A good contact 
with the object white will cause this 
ball to travel to the neighbourhood of 
the spot, and when the white comes to 
rest in this favourable location, top-of- 
the-table position may be set up by 
means of the pot which should follow 
the cannon. As, however, it is very 
dificult to ensure correct contact with 
the white, the essential thing in the 
stroke is to send the red up to the 
pocket. When the red is well placed 
for the next stroke the break can be 
continued even though the object white 
may not have been taken at all as_ 
intended. Often as the result of this 
cushion cannon position for an easy 
cannon off the white on to the red — 


_be left for the next stroke. 
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Diagram 868 illustrates a variation 
of the stroke shown on Diagram 867. 
Here again the red is in position for a 
top-pocket in-off, but owing to its being 
so low down the table a good game to 
play is a cannon off the side and top 
cushions. The stroke must be played 
with left side and a thinnish con- 
tact with the red is necessary in order 
that this ball may travel to the vicinity 
of the pocket. Top-of-the-table posi- 
tion may be set up by a stroke which 
in addition to sending the red to the 
vicinity of the pocket places the object 
white near the spot. It is, however, 
very difficult to insure the cue ball’s 
taking the object white in such a way 
as to place it near the spot, but it is a 
moderately easy stroke to send the red 





DIAGRAM 869.—A cannon off the side 
cushion sending the red to the vicinity of 
f$he corner pocket and the object white to 
the vicinity of the spot. An alternative 
stroke—and the one generally played—is a 
gentle cannon to keep the balls together. 
Red ball 34 inches from the side cushion 
and 544 inches from the top cushion. 
Object white 34 inches from the side cushion 
and 46 inches from the top cushion. Cue 
ball 24 inches from the side cushion and 
62% inches from the top cushion. 


DiraGram 870.—A five shot by means of 
which top-of-the-table position may be set 

~ “~~ “ 8 inches from the side 
wucusve au wit inches from the baulk 
cushion. Object white 234 inches from the 
side cushion and 38 inches from the top 


to the pocket, and a successful stroke— 
quite independently of whether it sets 


‘up top-of-the-table position or not—will 


leave the red in position for a pot or 
possibly for an in-off. In addition to 
this a good-strength stroke will often 
leave position for an easy cannon. 
Diagram 869 illustrates a bold stroke 
to obtain top-of-the-table position. 
With the balls to the measurements 
given under the diagram a well-played 
gentle cannon off the cushion will leave 
the balls well placed for another cannon 
of such a nature that further good posi- 
_can be obtained by its means. The 
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location of the balls illustrated on the 
diagram, however, enables a capable 
player to at once set up position for 
top-of-the-table play. A fast thin 
stroke cuts the red to the pocket and a 
good contact with the object white 
sends it to the vicinity of the spot. As 
the cue ball is quite near the red it is 
easy to insure the thin contact which is 
necessary to cut it to the pocket, 
and as the object white is only a short 
distance above the red it is also no very 
difficult matter to get correctly on to 
this ball. The player judges the 
point on the cushion which the cue ball 
will strike as the result of a thin con- 
tact with the red and then gauges the 
amount of side which must be used in 
order to cause it to get correctly on to 





DIAGRAM 872.—An illustration of the bad 
position which may be set up as the result 
of a five shc‘ ete men Adee mbemlee fn nla 
witn t0O mucn pate, anu wut 1 aUuUiawe 
to this the cue ball takes the object white 
less than half-bail to the left. Position of 
the object balls exactly as on Diagram 870. 
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DIAGRAM 871.—An illustration of the bad 
position which may be set up as the result 
of a five shot when the stroke is played with 
too much pace, and when in addition to 
this the cue ball takes the object white less 
than half-ball to the right. Position of the 
object balls exactly as on Diagram 870. 


the object white. The pace of the 
stroke has, of course, to be well judged, 
but with a capable player this is no 
dificult matter. 

Diagram 870 illustrates the manner in 
which top-of-the-table position may 
often be set up by means of a five shot. 
With the average amateur, however, a 
five shot more often destroys good posi- 
tion than sets it up. The reason of this 
is that very accurate contact with the 
second object ball is necessary to insure 
good after-position. With the balls in 
the position shown on Diagram 870 the 
idea of the stroke is to send **~ ~>*-~* 


order that when the red ball is spotted 
the position may present an _ 
cannon. Looking at the diagram it may 
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_ a simple enough stroke to drive the white up to the spot, but the stroke is 
not quite as easy as it appears tobe. In order that the white may travel up to 
the spot, the cue ball has to take it full or nearly full, but as often as not the 
fairly good amateur when playing this particular kind of five stroke catches 
the object white too much to the right or the left and thus fails to send it to 
the neighbourhood of the spot. Examples of the bad position that may easily 
be set up when in addition to too much pace having been used for the stroke 
the cue ball takes the object white less than half-ball to the right or left are 
illustrated on Diagrams 871 and 872, from actual strokes made on the table, and 
these could, of course, be almost indefinitely multiplied. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
TOP-OF-THE-TABLE PLAY, 


Top-of-the-table play! How many have striven to become proficient at this 
most fascinating branch of the game; how few have ever attained any high 
degree of proficiency. Although, of course, the leading professional players 
know practically everything that is known concerning top-of-the-table play not 
all of them can play this difficult branch of the game sufficiently well to depend 
upon it for the bulk of their scoring, and consequently although these players 
who play the all-round game in which in-offs so largely predominate occasionally 
score a moderate number of points at the spot end of the table, they are not 
constantly sacrificing good position in order to get there, nor do they when there 
attempt the more or less difficult positional strokes which a retention of top-of- 
the-table play so frequently demands, when by means of quite a simple stroke 
they can ensure very good position for the ordinary game. | 

With amateurs who can play the top-of-the-table game to a certain extent the 
case is, as a rule, quite different. There are many good amateurs who often 
score twenty or thirty points by top-of-the-table play and who on rare occasions 
are able to make a fifty or a sixty break without leaving the spot end of the 
table. Players of this calibre, as a rule, sacrifice everything to top-of-the-table 
play, both as regards getting position for it and retaining it. Indeed, such 
players often go out for strokes, by means of which if perfectly played the top- 
of-the-table game may be continued, which are so difficult that Stevenson him- 
self would decline to attempt them. Asa consequence of their obsession for top- 
of-the-table play these amateurs are constantly beaten by men who are no better 
than they are at the ordinary game and often not as good. It is an undoubted 
fact that the player who can only very occasionally indeed make a fifty break at 
the spot end of the table loses far more than he gains by laying himself out for 
top-of-the-table play on every possible occasion. At rare intervals he has the 
glory of a fifty or sixty break compiled in more or less professional style, and 
often enough he may make between twenty and thirty before breaking down. 
But think of the numberless dismal failures, the fifteens and eighteens, the tens 
and twelves, even the sevens and eights which so often are all the points he 
scores before he loses position and has to face some awkward location of the 
balls which, although it may present an easy enough cannon, is of such a nature 
that the after-position which results from it may very easily be bad. Think 
also of the numberless times when after having scored but a few points he leaves 
the red on the brink of the pocket—the result of an attempt at a more or less 
dificult pot which, without having attained the proficiency of noted top-of-the- 
table players, he has been compelled to play in order to retain the desired 
position. Even when he scores twenty or thirty before leaving the red over the 
pocket he seldom gains anything from his break, for his opponent more often 
than not scores as many or more from the good opening with which he 1s pre- 
sented, and when, as so often happens, the breakdown occurs before he makes 
a dozen or fifteen his failure is almost certain to give any opponent who is: 
playing him level a big advantage over him. Pog 

Amateurs who constantly play the top-of-the-table game often argue that 
by playing this game right up to the hilt on every available occasion can 

‘ A. . ; ' 
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ever hope to become really proficient at it, and that though to-day they may 
constantly lose games by reason of their sacrificing so much for it, the time is 
bound to come when their proficiency at the spot end of the table will be of 
inestimable advantage to them. To many such a contention may appear quite 
a sound and logical one, but when we go more deeply into it we are forced to 
the concluson that this is not so. Let -us take Harverson and Inman, two of 
vur leading professionals, who whatever they may do in the future do not to-day 
(1912) make very much use of top-of-the-table play. No one doubts that either 
of these professionals can play the top-of-the-table game far better than the 
good. amateur who every now and then makes a three-figure break. We can 
also safely assume that neither of these professionals can play this game nearly 
as well as Stevenson, for could they do so they would make much more use of 
it in their games. Harverson to-day is undoubtedly inferior to Stevenson, yet 
were he as good as Stevenson at top-of-the-table play he in all likelihood would 
be his superior at billiards. _Harverson is considerably older than Stevenson, 
and many years ago used to play him level. He watched him rise and rise until 
he became our first player and he recognised all the time that Stevenson owed 
his position almost entirely to his skill at the top of the table. It seems logical 
enough to assume that Harverson—and not only Harverson but many another 
professional as well—must have practised top-of-the-table play most assidu- 
ously until he found that he could not get beyond a certain point. In billiards 
as in other things there is a limit to what any man can do no matter how much 
he may practise. There are hundreds of markers in Great Britain who 
regularly make three-figure breaks and many of them occasionally pass the 
second hundred, but few, very few of these will ever become very much better 
than they are to-day. Now and then we get phenomenal boy players, and 
some of these—not all—in time become great players. 

The amateur who argues that he has only to keep on playing the top-of-the- 
table game to become really proficient at it argues from an unsound basis, for 
unless he happens to possess in a particularly marked degree that aptitude and 
that indefinable something for billiards which are found in the great players he 
may go on practising all day long for years without reaching any very high 
standard of play. Few amateurs, too, can devote to billiards anything like the 
time which the leading professionals gave to the game in their youthful days, 
and unless a player, even though possessed of a great natural aptitude for 
billiards, can give years to the constant practice of the game he will never 
beoome sufficiently capable at the top-of-the-table game to be able to score more 
by this method of play than by the ordinary game. 

Top-of-the-table play! How good it is to look upon. How fascinating 
it is to watch some bDrilliant exponent of this game rapidly ‘piling 
up a big break by its agency. How simple it all looks. Cannon, 
pot, pot, cannon, pot, cannon, pot, pot; as easy as A B C_ almost 
it seems. But how deceptive appearances are, for the top-of-the-table 
game is fill of pitfalls and snares. The cannons have to be played with 
such good strength and the cue ball must take both object balls so correctly. 
The red ball has to be potted at various speeds and by all kinds of strokes in 
order that the cue ball may take up correct position for the next stroke. Angle 
pots must present no more difficulty to the player than ordinary straight ones. 
It is mot sufficient to bé able to pot a ball nine times out of ten in any of 
the various positions which occur at the top of the table. A player ‘must be 
able to pot it forty-nine times out of fifty in order to be able to make big breaks 

' by top-of-the-table play. Covers, too, must be avoided, yet though 4 
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player when playing some particular stroke often clearly recognises the danger 
of the stroke resulting in a cover, how frequently does he get the yery cover he 
attempted to avoid? ; | 

Notwithstanding the fact that amateurs who cannot devote their whole time 
to billiards may never hope to attain a very high standard of proficiency at the 
top-of-the-table game, a knowledge of this fascinating method of play must.be 
of inestimable value to their game provided that everything else is not sacrificed 
for it, and provided also that with some easy stroke on, which gives further 
good position—though ending top-of-the-table play—they do not play a much 
more difficult or uncertain stroke—as regards the after-position if not the stroke 
itself—in order to remain at the top of the table. 

The various positions which occur at the top of the table and which are called 
top-of-the-table positions* may be broadly divided into two classes, viz., those in 
which the only correct stroke to play is a stroke to leave further top-of-the-table 
position, and those in which the player has the choice of either playing a stroke by 
which top-of-the-table position may be retained, or a stroke which ends top-of-the 
table play and causes him to revert to the ordinary game. When the player has 
the choice of either kind of game it may be that the red is so positioned that it 
presents either an awkward pot or a run-through, or the alternative strokes may 
be either a pot by a thin cut or quite a simple in off, or again, the red ball, by 
reason of its being quite close to the pocket, may offer the player the choice of 
getting position for a cross in-off or for acannon. It is in these positions with 
the choice of two difierent strokes that so many good amateurs make the mis- 
take of playing to retain top-of-the-table position. When the position, though 
presenting the two methods of play, is of such a nature that the stroke to retain 
top-of-the-table position is quite an easy one there is perhaps not so much to be 
said against playing this stroke, though even in this case by electing to remain 
at the top of the table the player runs the risk of losing position in another 
stroke or two. When, however, the position which presents the two methods 
of play is of such a nature that only by a very good stroke can correct position 
for further top-of-the-table play be obtained the case is very different, and the 
amateur who constantly plays these difficult strokes instead of the alternative 
easy ones does not make big breaks nearly so often as he would were he to 
keep to the simpler and safer game. 

As long as billiards is played amateurs will, however, attempt the top-of-the- 
table game, though few, very few indeed ever attain any high standard there. 
Whole volumes might be written on the subject and stil! the amateur would go 
on attempting the professional style. His failures never dishearten him and 
he goes on hoping some da; to attain what for him is the unattainable. It is 

_ because amateurs to-day are so eager to improve at the top-of-the-table game 
“and also because a knowledge of top-of-the-table play is ofteg of the greatest 
‘assistance to those players who are wise enough t® depend upon the ordinary 
game for the bulk of their scoring that an analysis will be made in this chapter 
of all the principal strokes used in the top-of-the-table game. ; | 


There are two ideal positions in the top-of-the-table game, one with the 
object white above the spot, and the other with it below it. Diagram 873 
illustrates the first of these. The red is on the spot, the object white is 
touching or nearly touching the cushion, and the cue hall is so placed that the 


’ *Although all the balls may be at the spot ‘end of the table, unless the position is of such a.nature that '® | a 
‘ stroke may be played in such a manner:as to keep the balls there for the next stroke’ the position is nota ° 
top-of-the-table one as regards top-of-the-table play. Le? 
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tion | ts the easiest of cannons 
by means. of a half-ball or practically 
half-ball stroke. The.cannon must be 
so played that the cue ball gets quite 
full on to the object white, the red ball 
at. the same time being driven to the 
vicinity of the pocket. It matters not 
whether the red travels in a direct line 
to the pocket as illustrated on Diagram 
874, or whether it travels to the pocket 
via the top cushion as illustrated on 
Diagram 875, or whether it comes to 
rest close to the pocket after rebounding 
from the side cushion as illustrated on 
Diagram 876. So long as the red is 
ced close to the pocket and the cue 
cannons full on to the object white 

the stroke has been well played. The 
only thing to be careful about when 





wiauaam 874.~-The ideal top-of-the-table 
| Cannoning gently and full on to 


2 ag and ing the red hd vicinity 
pocket.. three situated 
 éxtiotly as on Diagram 873. 
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DIAGRAM 873.— The first ideal top-of-the- 

table position with the object white adove 

the red ball. Red ball on the spot. 

Object white touching or nearly touching 

the cushion and right behind the red. Cue 

ball 21% inches from the side cushion and 
22 inches from tke top cushion. 


sending the red to the pocket is that it 
does not enter it. Should a five shot be 
made the after-position will be almost 
hopeless, for with the red on the spot, 
the object white on the cushion, and the 
cue ball between the two and nearly 
touching the white any further score is 
most unlikely. With slight variations 
in the position of the cue ball on 
Diagrams 874, 875, and 876, that is 
as regards the angle which this ball 
makes with the object balls, it will 
sometimes be easier to send the red to 
the vicinity of the pocket via the top. 
cushion and at other times to send it 
there via the side cushion. 

Diagram 877 illustrates a variation 
of the ideal top-of-the-table position 
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Hlustrated on Diagram 873. Here, 
although the cannon is quite a simple 
stroke, a half-ball -stroke will no 
longer serve, and in order to get full on 
to the object white and at the same time 
give the red ball a good line of direction 
the cannon must be played as a run- 
through. This run-through stroke can- 
not place the red quite close to the 
pocket as is the case with the approxi- 
mately half-ball strokes illustrated on 
Diagrams 874, 875, and 876, never- 
theless when the stroke is played 
with correct strength good position 
may be left for the pot which 
should follow the cannon. The inter- 
sected line on Diagram 877 indicates 
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D1aGRAM 876.—The ideal top-of-the-table 
position. Cannoning gently and full on to 
the white and sending the red to the vicinity 
of the pocket. As the result of a slightly 
thinner contact than in the str ke illustrated 
on Diagram 874 the object ball strikes the 
side cushion at a Lae just a few inches 

= from the pocket. 
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DIAGRAM 875.— The ideal top-of-the-table 
position. Cannoning gently and full on to 
the white and sending the red to the vicinity 
of the pocket. As the result of a slightly 
fuller contact than in the stroke illustrated 
on Diagram 874 the object ball strikes the 
top cushion a short distance from the pocket 
instead of travelling in a direct line to the 


- pocket. ° 


the direction in which the red should 
travel to the cushion and also about the 
distance it should rebound from it in 
order that it may be favourably situated 
for a retention of top-of-the-table posi- 
tion. In fnost top-of-the-table strokes 
there is very little latitude for error in 
strength without loss of position, and 
this is one of the chief reasons that top- 
of-the-table play is so much more. 
difficult than ‘the ordinary in-off game. 
Diagram 878 illustrates the 
position that may easily result — 
placing of the balls shown on = 
877. The cannon has been played. 
rectly both as regards the ~ 
given to. the red and the con! 
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with. the object white, but with a little 
too much pace. The red ball has 
travelled to the top cushion exactly as 
illustrated on Diagram 877, but has 
rebounded too far and has come to rest 
touching the side cushion. Had it 
travelled a little too far to leave the 
desired pot, but not as far as the 
cushion, position for an easy in-off 
might have been left, but when playing 
the top-of-the-table game a stroke that 
leaves an in-off instead of a pot is not 
by any means a perfect stroke. 

In top-of-the-table play a cover often 
occurs, and very frequently indeed a 
cover means the end of the break. 
Often the stroke which causes the cover 
is of such a nature that only a very good 

layer can with any certainty prevent 
its occurrence. At other times its 


DraGraM 878.—An example of the bad 
position which may be set up when the 
cannon illustrated on Diagram 877 is played 
quite correctly as regards contact with both 
balls, but with a little too much pace, 
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DIAGRAM 877.—A variation of the ideal top- 
of-the-table position. A slow run-through 
stroke cannoning gently and full on to the 
white and sending the red to-the vicinity of 
the pocket. Red ball on the spot. Object 
white touching the cushion and right behind 
the red. Cue ball 20} inches from the top 
cushion and 254 inches from the side 
cushion. 


nature may be such that although no 
good player is at all likely to get into 
trouble over it in this particular way, a 
less experienced player gets a cover as 
the result of an imperfect stroke. The 
location of the balls on Diagram 877 
illustrates one of the latter positions. 
As already stated, retention of position 
demands that the cue ball cannons full 
on to the object white, and in order that 
correct contact may be made with this 
ball the cannon must be played as a run- 
Lisl UU 11. ’ 

taken full enough the cue ball will 

the object ball somewhat to the left, 
and when this happens a cover is very 
likely to. 
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Diagram 879 illustrates the kind of 
cover that generally occurs when, as the 
result of a stroke that has been played 
correctly enough as regards strength, 
the cue ball takes the object white on 
the left. 

With a location of the balls at all like 
those shown on Diagrams 874, 875, 
876, and 877 bad position may also 
result when the cue ball takes the object 
white quite gently and thinly on the 
inside, for although when this happens 
the resultant position cannot possibly 
be a cover, the cue ball may come to 
rest so close to the object white that a 
proper bridge cannot be made for the 
pot which should follow the cannon. 
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DiaGram 880.—An example of the bad 
position that may be set up when, in certain 
top-of-the-table cannons with the red on the 
spot and the object white more or less 
behind it and quite close to the cushion, the 
cue ball takes the object white quite gently 
on the inside. The stroke that follows is 
bound to be an awkward one, owing to the 
object white. preventing proper cueing. 
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DIAGRAM 879.—An example of the very 
bad position which may be set up when the 
cannon illustrated on Diagram 877 is played 
correctly as regards strength but badly as 
regards contact with the red. By reason of 
the red not having been taken full enough 
the cue ball has taken the object white on 
the outside instead of getting full on to it, 
and the result of the stroke is a badfcover. 


The kind of bad position which may 
be set up by reason of the object white 
being taken thinly on the right instead 
of full is illustrated on Diagram 88o. 
Here the player has to play over the 
white, and this makes the pot a nasty 
one, even if played as a stroke without 
bothering about the after-position. 
Playing for position makes the stroke a 
still more difficult one, and failure at it 
almost invariably leaves good position 
for one’s opponent. 

In the ideal top-of-the-table position 
illustrated on Diagram 874, and in slight 
variations of this, the cannon when well 
played places the red in position for an 
easy pot, the cue ball being quite close 
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to the object white as the result of its 
having taken this ball full in the face. 
The stroke that follows the cannon is, 
of course, a pot to leave position for 
another cannon, and the nature of the 
pot determines the manner in which it 
must be played in order to leave posi- 
tion for a top-of-the-table cannon. Let 
us suppose, for example, that as the 
result of the cannon the red has come to 
rest quite close to the pocket, as shown 
on Diagram 881. Situated thus it can 
be potted by any kind of contact vary- 
ing from a much fuller to a much 
thinner than half-ball one, but two 
strokes played with the same strength 
will give very different results as 
regards the distance the cue ball will 
travel if in one case the red is potted 
by a fullish stroke and in the other by 
a thinnish one, for naturally the fullish 
contact checks the pace of the cue ball 
a good deal more than the thinnish one 
does. In order therefore to cause the 
cue ball to travel the correct distance 
for the next stroke, the strength at ®Q 
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which the pot is played must be 
reguiated by the kind of contact with 
which the player determines to pot the 
ball. Although correct position can be 
obtained by either kind of pot the fullish 
contact is the better stroke to play, as 
it is less difficult to gauge correct 
strength when taking the red fuller than 
half-ball than it is when potting the ball 


DraGRAM 881.— Potting the red and getting 
position for the ideal top-of-the-table 
cannon. The run of the cue ball has to be 
very nicely gauged. The line for the half- 
ball cannon is shown on the diagram, and 
unless the cue ball comes to rest very near 
to this line the resultant position will be 
more or less remoyed from the ideal one and 
may easily be very bad. 


by a thinnish stroke. Some running 
side should be used in order to give the cue ball a good line of travel as it 
rebounds from the side cushion. When the stroke is perfectly played ideal 
top-of-the-table position is set up again. Perfection at this stroke is, however, 
difficult of attainment owing to the very small amount of latitude which exists 
for error in strength without loss of position. It is true that retention of good 
top-of-the-table position does not demand that the cue ball after potting the red 
, Should come to rest on one particular spot, nevertheless it must come to rest 
very near to the line which will allow of a half-ball stroke for the ensuing 
cannon, otherwise correct position will not have been obtained by the stroke. 
The line for a half-ball stroke with the red on the spot and the object white on 
the cushion right behind the spot is shown on Diagram 881, and it will be seen 
in the stroke illustrated on this diagram that the cue ball after its rebound 
from the cushion has come to rest quite close to this line. When a player 
plays the pot'so well that he gets on or quite close to this line he sends the red 
. ,to the pocket with the next stroke and then by the pot which follows the cannon 
‘ he, plays to get on the line again at the other side of the table. Were it not 
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for the Ast Dat difficulty of getting*on to. 
this half-ball line the leading profes- 
sionals would have became so good at 
this particular play that great breaks 
would have been compiled by means of 
nothing but these two strokes, but even 
Stevenson, Reece, and Diggle, who to- 
dav (1912) are our Jeading players at 
the top-of-the-table game, very rarely 
indeed score as many as 50 points by 
means of this alternate pot and cannon 
which when played to perfection keeps 
the object white on the top cushion 
right behind the spot. 

The ordinary amateur as a _ rule 
causes the cue ball to travel with too 
much or too little pace when playing the 
stroke illustrated on Diagram 88r. 
When the cue ball travels too far it 


DiaGRAM 882.—<An example of the bad 


' position which may be set up when in 


attempting the perfect stroke illustrated on 

Diagram 881 the cue ball travels a good 

deal too far. The x on the diag am indi- 

cates the spot where it should have come to 
rest. 


SAYULY ee | petedecuinches WiLlicil abbey VG set up 
when in attempting the stroke shown on 
Diagram 881 the cue ball does not travel far 
h. The x on the diagram indicates 
the spat to which it should have travelled. 


may travel as illustrated on Diagram 
882, and when it does not travel far 
enough it may come to rest as indicated 
on Diagram 883. In either case the 
after-position shown on the diagram is 
a very bad one. When the cue ball 
travels as far as shown on Diagram 
882, in addition to no ordinary stroke 
being on to continue with, the use of 
the rest is necessary, and when the cue 
ball only travels as far as indicated on 
Diagram 883 the player has to choose 
between an awkward pot ora screw 
cannon, which breaks up top-of-the- 
position aad which too often 

bad after-position. On Diagrams 

and 883 the correct resting place of 
cue ball is indicated by a cross. -1- 
is, of course, provided that the ‘cue-b 
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febounds from the cushion on the line | 

shown on these diagrams. Oo 
Often, as the result of a cannon off \ 

the red on the spot on to the object * 

white behind the spot, the red is so 

placed for the next stroke that the 

player has the choice of playing the pot 

to leave a top-of-the-table Cannon or to 

leave an ordinary cross in-off into the 

opposite top pocket, and whenever 

these alternative strokes are on, unless 

the player is really capable at the top- 

of-the-table game, he will be wise to 


play to leave his ball wel]l situated for OO . 
the cross in-off, for the ordinary cross 
in-off unless very poorly played always 
leaves the red well placed-for a centre- 


pocket in-off. When, as more often 
than not is the case, however, a cross 
in-off position cannot be gained as the 
result of the pot which must follow the 
cannon, the only stroke to play is a pot 
to leave position for another cannon. 
Diagram 884 is illustrative of this 
latter position. Here, the pot must be 
layed to leave a cannon. No side & 
fs requi X 
s required, but unless the strength 


of the stroke is very nicely gauged DIAGRAM 884.—A top-of-the-table stroke. 


the after-position will be indifferent A pot to leave position for the cannon. 
or bad. The continuous line on Red ball 43 inches from the top cushion 
the diagram indicates the distance and 9¢ inches from the side cushion. 
which the cue ball should travel. It is Object white right behind the spot and 

£ ; ‘+ ch touching the cushion, cue ball half an inch 
not, of course, essential that it should from the object white and between it and 
travel exactly as illustrated on the the spot. 


diagram, but should it stop several 

inches short of, or should it travel several inches past the end of the line shown 
on the diagram, retention of top-of-the-table position—when at all possible— 
will necessitate the playing of a very good stroke. 

_ Diagram 885 illustrates another pot which often has to be played after a 
cannon at the top of the table in order to retain top-of-the-table position. A 
thinnish contact is necessary for this pot, and in order that correct position may 
be obtained for the subsequent cannon the stroke must be played with little 
more strength than is necessary to cause the ball to reach the pocket. More- 
over, plenty of check side must be used in order to check the speed of the cue 
ball as it rebounds from the cushion. The thin contact with the red takes so 
little pace out of the cue ball that unless the stroke is played with plenty of 
check side the cue ball will rebound too far from the cushion to leave a good 
angle for the cannon which should follow the pot. On Diagram 885 the con- 
tinuous line indicates roughly the distance which the cue ball should travel after 
its rebound from the cushion, The ‘check side, of course, not only checks the 
speed of the ball, but also causes it to come off the cushion much more squarely 
than it would do were a plain-ball stroke used for the pot. The fact that in 
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order that correct position may be 
left for the next stroke this thin pot 
must be played with check side and with 
a nicety of strength makes it too 
dificult a stroke for the average player 
or even for the fairly good amateur, and 
consequently by far the safer stroke to 
play is the in-off. With the balls to 
the measurements given under Diagram 
885 the in-off is a somewhat thin one, 
but is not by any means a difficult 
stroke. Diagram 886 illustrates the 
very good position that may be gained 
by means of this in-off. 

Although the position illustrated on 
Diagram 873 with the red on the spot, 
the object white on the top cushion right 
behind the red, and the cue ball correctly 
placed for the cannon is considered the 
ideal top-of-the-table position, it is not 
the one from which the amateur can 
score the most points by top-of-the-table 





play. 


a F 


\e 


DIAGRAM 885.—A top-of-the-table stroke. 
A Lee to leave position for the cannon. 
Red ball 6 inches from the top cushion and 
9 inches from the side cushion. Object 
white right behind the spot and touchi 

the cushion. Cue ball behind the spot | 
half an inch from the white. The stroke 
should be played with plenty of check side. 


The reason that the position is 


| Mi aenaearcaeiaanam nani 
D1aGrRaM 886.—An alternative stroke to 
the one illustrated on Diagram 885. <A 


thin in-off to leave position for a drop 
cannone 


considered an ideal one is because by 
means of very accurate play a succes- 
sion of cannons and pots can be made 
without moving the object white from 
its original position. Theoretically, a 
player might go on making alternate 
cannons and pots for an_ indefinite 
length of time without losS of position, 
but as already explained, owing to the 
difficulty of getting absolutely correct 
position for the cannon after potting the 
red the ideal position is seldom retained 
for long eveM by the most exg 
exponents of top-of-the-table play, and 
is generally lost by the good . 
after very few strokes. | 

A variation of the ideal 
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shown: on Diagram 873 is illustrated Pe eer 
om Diagram 887. and the good 
amateur has a much better chance 
of making a decent break by top-of- 
the-table play. from this position than \ 
he has from the position with the 
object white on the top cushion. On 
Diagram 887 the red is on the spot and 
the object white is 14 inches from the \ 
red and right behind it, and the cue ball \ 
is about 34 inches from the red and 
exactly in a line with this ball and the 
centre of the right top pocket. The 
position, therefore, presents a choice of 
two strokes, viz., a cannon which sends 
the red to the pocket or a screw-back 
pot which, when correctly played, gives 
the player almost the identical position 
he had previous to his playing the pot. 
It is clear that the pot is the stroke to 
play, as it gives the player three extra 
ints, and it may be taken as an axiom 
in top-of-the-table play that when a 
position offers a choice between a 
cannon by means of which good posi- 
tion may be retained and an easy pot 
‘which yields practically the previous 
cannon position, the pot is the game. 


‘In fact, it will often happen that the DiaGRAM 887.—A top-of-the-table _posi- 


tion. <A variation of the ideal position 


red ball may be put down twice previous 
to the cannon being played, and when 
this is the case the player may gain an 
extra six points by not straightaway 
playing the cannon. For example, if 
in the position illustrated on Diagram 
887 the red instead of being on the spot 


illustrated on Diagram 874. The cue ball 
must cannon very gently on to the white in 
order to move this ball as little as possible. 
Red ball on the spot. Object white 14 
inches from the red and on the central line 
of the table. Cue ball 34 inches from the 
red and in an exact line with this ball and 
the centre of the corner pocket. 


were, let us say, an inch from the spot | 

but still in a direct line with the cue ball and the centre of the corner pocket, 
two screw-back pots could be played, for only the second one would be a pot 
off the spot.* Although this screw-back pot is an easy enough stroke it must be 
played with care, for it will often happen that without the pot being missed the 
cue ball instead of travelling back in a déad straight line will come to rest a 
little above or below the line of a straight recoil, When this happens it is 
because the red has not travelled straight to the centre of the pocket. Also, 
as the result of the screw the cue ball must not come to rest too close to ‘the 
billiard spot, nor must it recoil too far after its contact with the red. Let us 
suppose that the pot has been so correctly played that the cue ball takes up its 
original position shown on Diagram 887. The next stroke is the cannon. 
This must be played qu¥te gently in order to move the object white as little as 
‘possible, and care must be taken to get quite thinly on to the white, for when 


*When the red 4s potted twite in succession off the spot without any other score being made it goes on the — 
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the stroke is played quite correctly as 
regards strength, but badly as regards 
contact with the white the player may 
easily be confronted with a position like 
the one illustrated on Diagram 888, 
which position presents nothing but a 
cannon by an exceedingly difficult 
massé stroke. 

Diagram 889 indicates the kind of 
position that should be left when with 
the balls in the position illustrated on 
Diagram 887 the cannon has been 
well played. By reason Of the 
gentle contact which has been made 
with the object white this ball has 


CO 
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Diasram 889.—An example of the kind 
of stroke which follows a correctly-played 
eannon in the position shown on Diagram 
8387. Owing to the object white bein 

wear the spot the run of the cue bal 
has not to be nearly so exact as is the case 
with the white on the top cushion. The 
extra distance which the cue ball may 
travel without loss of position is shown on 

Diagram 890. 


DIAGRAM 888.—An example of the bad 
cover which may occur when in playing 
the stroke illustrated on Diagram 887 the 
cue ball gets too full on to the object white. 


only been moved about an inch or 
two, and by reason also of its hav- 
ing been taken quite thinly it has 
been moved towards the top cushion, 
and the cover which may occur when 
the cue ball gets too full on to it 
(and which is illustrated on Diagram 
888) has been avoided. With the 
balls in the position shown on Diagram 
889 the obvious stroke to play is the 
pot to leave position for a cannon, 
The continuous line on the diagram 


travels when ‘the pot is played 

good strength. Owing, however, to the’ 
object white being so mear the — 
there is a fairYamount of latitude’ 

how far the cue ball may run 
loss of position, and it is this latitude as 
regards variation in the run of the: 
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ball which makes top-of-the-table play 
mith the object white close to the spot 
so much less difficult than it is with the 
-object white close to the top cushion, 
though still right behind the spot. For 
example, let us suppose that instead of 
the cue ball only travelling as far as 
indicated by the continuous line on 
Diagram 889 it travels as far as indi- 
cated by the line on Diagram 8go._ In 
this case top-of-the-table position may 
still be retained by means of a run- 
through cannon. This_ run-through 
cannon to leave further position is illus- 
trated on Diagram 891. As the result 
of a good stroke the cue ball cannons 
gently on to the white, and by getting 
nearly full on to it moves it just a little 
nearer to the top cushion, and the red 
rebounding a short distance from the 


@ 
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DIAGRAM 890.—A variation of the stroke 

illustrated on Diagram 889. The cue ball 

has travelled considerably tarther without 
loss of position. 


| ‘ 
DracraM 801.—The gentle, very fullish, 
run-through cannon which follows the pot 
when the cue ball travels as far as indicated 


on Diagram 890. 


so 


cushion, as indicated by the intersected 
line on the diagram, comes into position 
for another pot, which in turn if cor- 
rectly played gives position for another 
cannon. Going back, however, to the 
stroke illustrated on Diagram 889, we 
have the position illustrated on 
Diagram 892 to continue with. Here, 
the cannon is played quite gently again 
in order to move the object white as 
little as possible, but as straight up the 
table as possible, and the cannon is 
followed by a pot which again leaves 
position for another cannon. By means 
of these alternate correctly-played pots 
and cannons the object ball at last 
takes up a position close to the top 
cushion, right behind the spot—or only 
very slightly to the right or the left of 
the centre of the top cushion—and thus 
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finally the ideal position illustrated on 
Diagram .873—or something very like 
it—is set up, but in the meantime quite 
a large number of points may have 
been scored by the strokes which. have 
led up to this final position. 
Top-of-the-table positions constantly 
occur which although affording the 
player the choice between an _ easy 
cannon and a pot which is never as 
easy as the cannon, and which may be a 
difficult stroke, are of such a nature that 
retention of position necessitates the 
playing of the pot. These positions 
generally result from some top-of-the- 
table pot which has not been played 
quite correctly—unless of course the 
player has played to leave another pot— 





DIAGRAM 893.—A top-of-the-table stroke. 

A run-through pot to leave position for a 

cannon. Red ball on the spot. Object 

white touching the cushion and right behind 

the spot. Cue ball 12 inches from the top 

cushion and 204 inches from the side 
cushion. 
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DIAGRAM 892.—The gentle cannon which 
follows the pot when the cue ball travels as 
indicated on Diagram 889. ; 


but of course they may be set up by 
other strokes. 

Diagram 893 illustrates one of these 
positions. Here, the screw cannon is 
quite aneasy stroke, but it breaks up 
top-of-the-table position and seldom 
leaves any likely scoring stroke to con- 
tinue with. The pot, on the other hand, 
although not quite as easy as the 
cannon, when correctly played leaves 
the cue ball in good position for a 
cannon by means of which the red may 
be placed in position for another. pot.. 
This pot, illustrated on Diagram 893, ts 
not by any means a difficult stroke even 
for the average player, but in order that. 
the cue ball may travel as indicated ~ ~ 
the continuous line on 
stroke—which Is a ru -_ | 
be played without much strength..." : : 

Diagram 894 illustrates a variation of 
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-the position shown on Diagram 893. ge 

The pot is exactly the same kind of o 
‘stroke in both positions, but the cue \ 

ball’s greater distance from the red on \ 
Diagram 894 makes the pot on this \ 
diagram a much more difficult stroke 7. 
than the one illustrated on Diagram \ ‘ 
893. The cannon, however, means loss \ 

of position, as it must send the red \ 
down the table. Consequently, the \ 
player who is above the average plays \ 
the pot in order that he may by a \ 
successful stroke retain top-of-the-table 

‘position. He may look longingly at © 
the cannon, knowing well that should 

he fail at putting the red down he will | 
leave good position for his opponent. 

The player who goes in for the top-of- 

the-table game has, however, constantly 

to play difficult strokes to retain posi- 
tion, and thoughts of what he will leave 

his opponent in the event of his missing 

a difficult pot more likely than not will 

cause him to miss the stroke. Half- | 
hearted strokes in top-of-the-table play 

nearly always spell failure, and no \e 

player who has not plenty of nerve will 


ever make much progress in this branch 
5, : DIAGRAM 894.—A top-of-the-table stroke, 
: the game. : Positions like the one A run-through pot to leave position for a 
i ustrated on Diagram 894 afford a nice cannon. A difficult stroke owing to the 
object lesson in the difficulties of the rae of ee ball frome the red. The 
top-of-the-table game as_ contrasted Be ee noe e Bmp ie cennon, puis an 
with the simpler ad easier in-off game. ere ee ay ie seaenl ed gor xorie 
ae a after position. on 
More often than not the position illus- the spot. Object white 6 inches from the 
trated on Diagram 894 results from a oP seh cty and on the central line of the 
into the left t ocket. which by table. ue ball 9 inches from the side 
per oP P ‘ cushion and 14} inches from the top cushion. 


reason of its not having been played 

quite correctly has resulted in the cue 

ball remaining too high up the table to leave position for a cannon which 
once more sdnds the red to the vicinity of the pocket. Probably, instead 
of playing the stroke which has resulted in the position illustrated on Diagram 
- 894, position could have been obtained for a cross in-off, or the red may have 
offered the choice of a pot or an in-off, but the player has elected to play the 
top-of-the-table game, and by doing so has at once been compelled to face an 
- awkward position. The good position which results from this difficult pot’ is 
illustrated on Diagram 894. Even should the cue ball not travel exactly as 
indicated by the continuous line on the diagram the pot is bound to leave perfect 
‘ .position owing to the object white being so near the red when this ball is placed 
‘on the spot again. . | 

' Diagram 895 illustrates another position which does not allow of the red 
‘being sent to the pocket as the result of the cannon. Here, the first-class top- 
' of-the-table player has a choice of three strokes, by any of which top-of-the-table 
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position maybe retained, viz., a screw 
cannon by which the balls may be 
bunched together for nursery cannon 
play—a difficult stroke which has 
already been discussed in the chapter 
ON NURSERY CANNONS—a screw cannon 
by means of which the red hall may be 
placed near the left corner pocket—an 
extremely difficult stroke owing to the 
kiss which has to be avoided, and which 
will be described later on in this chapter 
—and a pot which must be played with 
plenty of pace in order that the cue ball 
after taking the top and side cushions 
may come to rest in good position for 
the cannon which should follow this 
stroke. This pot can be played as a 
plajn-ball stroke, but it is better to play 
it with running side, because in the first 
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DIAGRAM 895.—A top-of-the-table stroke. 
A run-through pot pkayed with sufficient 
pace to give correct position for the cannon. 
Red ball on the spot. Object white touch- 
ing the cushion and right behind the spot. 
Cue ball 18 inches from the top cushion 





& SLUH pot lO litave position IOT & Cannon. 
Red ball on the spot. Object white touch- 
ing the cushion and right behind the spot. 
Cue ball 14 inches from the top cushion 
and’ 234 inches from the side cushion. 


and 184 inches from the side cushion, 


place the side on the cue ball causes 

this ball to rebound from the side 

cushion at a better angle than it does 

when the stroke is played without side, 

and secondly the use of side causes ‘the 

cue ball to rebound from the two 

cushions with more speed than is the 

case with a plain-ball stroke, and con- 

sequently not so fast a stroke is required 

in order to get correct position for the 

cannon when side is used as is necessary’ 

in the case of a stroke played without’ 
side. The use of side, however, | 

the pot more difficult for the ay 

. , than the plain-ball stroke. i 

ood position which may be obtained by" 
means of this pot—which is a ~-“""*"* 
oftan old spot stroke—is il'--* 

Diagram 895, the run of 
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being indicated by: the continuous at . 
‘> ine. © ! ‘® 

. Diagram 896 illustrates a stroke that \ 
is constantly played by professional \ 
players. The cue ball, although nearly \ 

in a line with the red ball and the \ 
. pocket, is just a little too high up the \ 
table for a straight screw-back stroke. \ 

In order that it may be put down, the \ 
red must be taken just a shade less than \ 
full, but this very slight difference , 
between a dead full and a nearly full \ 
contact results in a big difference in the \ 
line of the cue ball’s recoil when screw @ 

is used. A full contact, of course, 

causes the ball to come back quite 

straight, but in the position shown on 

Diagram 8096 if the pot is played by 

means of a screw-back stroke the cue 
ball will take up a position more or less 

as indicated on Diagram 897, and thus 

loss of position—at any rate as regards 
top-of-the-table play—results from this 

screw. Irrespective of its breaking up 
top-of-the-table position this pot by 

means of a screw stroke is anything but ®@ 

an easy one. When the cue ball is 


thee ts ow 


in a line with the red and the pocket DIAGRAM 897.—The kind of position 
and not far from the red a pot by means which is set up when with the balls to the 
of a screw presents no difficulty to any measurements given under Diagram 896 a 
fair player, but when the cue ball is just screw-back stroke is used for the pot instead 


a little out of a straight line with the of a stun stroke. 


red and the pocket the screw-back 

becomes a very different stroke, and a few trials at the table will quickly con- 
vince any player that this is so. ! 

The stroke illustrated on Diagram 896 by means of which top-of-the-tabl 

position is retained is also a difficult stroke, for the pot has to be made by 
means of what is known as a stun stroke. This stroke may be described as 
something between a run-through and a screw. An ordinary run-through 
stroke will not serve here, for such a stroke would leave the cue ball too high 
up the table to give the correct angle for the cannon which should follow the 
pot, and as we have already seen, the proper angle cannot be gained by means 
of the screw-back stroke. The stun stroke, by means of which correct posi- 
tion for the cannon is gained, is played by striking the cue ball at the centre and 
using a moderate amount of pace. The stroke is not an easy one, for more 
pace must be used than when playing an ordinary run-through pot off the spot 
and yet the strength of the stroke has to be very nicely gauged in order that 
the cue ball may take up a correct position for the next stroke. Too much 
pace, especially if it is struck a trifle below the centre, will cause the cue ball 
to get too low down the table and too little strength will cause it to take 
up @ position too high up the table. Diagram 898 gives an idea of the 
various lines.of travel which the cue ball may take as the result of this pot. 
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with the red on the spot and the cue a 
ball situated as shown on Diagram 896. ® 
The line nearest the top cushion indi- \ 
cates the path of the cue ball which \ 
results from a run-through stroke, the 

next one the result of a stroke which is \ 
just the beginning of a stun stroke, the \ 
third line indicates the correct path \ 
which the cue ball takes as the result of 
a perfect stroke, the fourth the line on \ 
which the cue ball teavels when just a \ 
little too much of the stun has entered \ 
into the stroke though not enough to 

cause loss of position, and the two O 
remaining lines show the bad position 

which the cue ball may take up as the 

result of a stroke played with too much 

strength, or as the result of the cue ball 

having been hit a little below the \ 
centre, or as the result of the combina- 

tion of these two factors. Nor does it 

require any great pace to cause the cue 

ball to take up a bad position as the 

result of a stun stroke. Just a little 

more pace than must be used to obtain 


correct position will give a more or less \e 

bad one, and it is the nicety of strength 

which must be used for the stroke D1aGRAM 898.—The different lines of the 
which makes it a difficult one. If any cue ball's travel according to whether the 
fair player sets up the position illus- pot is made by a run-through stroke or by 
trated on Diagram 896 he will be able varying kinds of stun strokes. Position of 


to play the stroke quite correctly after the balls as on Diagram 896. 


a few trials, because when he finds that | 
toc much pace or too little pace has been used in the first two or three attempts 
he regulates the pace accordingly in the next attempts, but when this position 
or some modification of it occurs in a game he is without any guidance as to 
the pace which is necessary for a correct stroke. 

Diagram 899 illustrates another pot which is constantly made use of in top- 
of-the-table play. With the balls situated to the measurements given under the 
diagram the cannon is a screw, and although top-of-the-table position can be 
retained by means of this screw, its retention demands an exceedingly well- 
played stroke. The pot is a much simpler stroke, for by its means good 
position may be obtained for a cannon. The continuous line on the diagram 
indicates the distance which the cue ball should travel in order that it may take 
up correct position for the cannon. In order that the cue ball may rebound a 
sufficient distance from the top cushion the stroke must be played with a fair 
amount of pace, for the nearly full contact which must be made with the red 
takes a lot of pace out of the cue ball. With the cue ball situated as shown 
on the diagram no side is necessary, but in some variations of this position the. 
stroke must ‘be played with running side in order that the cue ball may rebound. 
from the cushion ata more acute angle—and in this way take up : 
position—than it would without side. In the position illustrated on the 
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‘players ofteh play the 


‘stroke with a good deal of pace and 
slightly stun the cue ball. The stun- 
ning of the cue ball checks its speed 
and prevents its rebounding too far 
from the cushion notwithstanding the 
pace at which the stroke has been 
played. Very often when this stroke 
is played in positions which are typified 


by the one illustrated on Diagram 899 


the cue ball strikes the top cushion 
pretty close to the object white—at the 
moment of contact with the cushion it 
may possibly be within a ball’s diameter 
‘of the .white—and when this occurs 
spectators sometimes give a little gasp, 
thinking for a moment that the player 
has played a cannon and missed it. 
Diagram goo illustrates a pot which 














DIAGRAM .900.—A top-of-the-table stroke. 
lA pot to leave position fora cannon. Red 
“bail halfan inch from the top cushion and 
‘abort | se agi from the side cushion. 
. Object white touching the centre of the top 
eashion. ‘Cue ball-10 inches from the top 
_ tushion and on the central line of the table. 
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DIAGRAM 899.—A top-of-the table stroke. 

A pot to leave position for acannon. Red 

ball on the spot. Object white touching 

the top cushion, 33 inches from the left side 

cushion and 35 inches from the right side 
cushion. 


is often played by  top-of-the-table 
players in order to retain top-of-the- 
table position. Not only is the stroke 
a difficult one—especially if the pockets 
are tight—owing to the ball being so 
near the cushion, but the strength of 
the stroke has to be very nicely gauged 
in order that the cue ball may run into 
correct position for the cannon which 
should follow the pot. The stroke 
must be played with running side, for 
running side not only causes the cue 
ball to rebound from the cushions with 
more speed than would be the case with 
a plain-ball stroke, but it also gives it 
a correct line of travel. Amateur 
layers constantly come to grief over 
this pot, and a much safer stroke even 
for players a good deal above the 
average, is’ the run-through ©“ ~* 
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which if at all well played places the 
red in good position for a top-pocket 
in-off, 

Diagram go1 illustrates a variation 
of the stroke shown on Diagram goo. 
The red is now touching the cushion 
and the pot is consequently a much 
easier stroke. As before, in order that 
the cue ball may travel with good direc- 
tion, the stroke must be played with 
running side. In addition to side 
giving the cue ball a good line of travel 
it also makes this cushion pot an easier 
stroke than it would be without the use 
of side. As with the pot illustrated 
on Diagram goo the strength of the 
stroke has to be very nicely gauged in 
order that the cue ball may travel far 
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DIAGRAM 902.—The second ideal top-of- 
the-table position. Object white de/ow the 
red. Red ball on the spot. Object white 
about one inch from the red and on the 
central line of the table. Cue ball the same 
distance from.the top cushion as the red 
and 29 inches from the side cushion, 
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DIAGRAM 901.—A top-of-the-table stroke. 
A pot to leave position for a cannon. 

ball touching the cushion and about 14 
inches from the side cushion. Object white 
touching the centre of the top cushion. Cue 
ball 9 inches from the top cushion and on 
the central line of the table. 


enough, and yet not too far to leave 
correct position for the cannon. An 
alternative stroke is the run-through 
in-off, which enables the player to 
revert to the in-off game. 

In all the strokes which have so far 
been discussed in this chapter the 
object white has been above the spot. 
When this ball is right behind the 
spot or nearly behind it and the cue 
ball is so placed that the cannon 
which drives the red to the pocket 
allows of its getting full or nearly 
full on to the object white, — 
position is called an ideal top-o 
table position, for as we have seen, its 
possible by good play to score a 
number of points by. means of <7 
cannons and pots... The 


“position occurs when with the red on the 
spot the object white is close at hand 
-but below it, and the cue ball is in a 
‘commanding position for a cannon 
-which will send the red towards the 
‘pocket, and which if correctly played 
will move the object ball but little. 
Diagram 902 illustrates this position. 
Here, the red must not be sent up to the 
pocket, because a stroke which places 
the red near the pocket will also move 
the object white a considerable distance 
from the spot. Instead, the cannon 
must be played quite gently in order 
that the object white may be moved as 
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DIAGRAM 904.—The kind of position 
which may be set up when in the position 
illustrated on Diagram 902 the cue ball 
makes too full a contact with the red. The 
cue ball must travel down the table as the 
result of the pot and the cannon which 
follows the pot must be off the white instead 
.Of off the red. Red ball 12 inches from the 
top cushion and 26 inches from the side 
cushion. Position of the object white 
wand the cue ball very much the same as 
- on Diagram 903. 
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DiAGRAM 903.—The kind of position that 
is set up as the result of a well-played stroke 
from the‘position illustrated on Disgran 902. 
Red ball 94 inches from the top cushion 
and 274 inches from the side cushion. 
Object white 154 inches from the top cushion 
and 334 inches from the right side cushion. 
Cue ball 134 inches from the top cushion 
and 33 inches from the left sidecushion. A 
slow run-through pot leaves correct position 
for a cannon off the red. 


little as possible. At the most the 
white ball should not be moved more 
than a couple of inches, and when the 
stroke is perfectly played the cue ball 
will take it so gently that it will 
move it but an inch or even less 
than this. In addition to the cannon 
having to be played quite gently, the 
red should be made to travel as nearly 
as possible in a direct line to the pocket, 
for only in this way can the particular 
kind of ideal position which is illus- 
trated on Diagram goz2 be retained. 
Diagrams 903 and go4 will shov 
this is so. Diagram 903 shows the kind 
of position which may be set up when. 
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in the stroke shown on Diagram goz2 . a 
the red is made to travel in a direct or 
very nearly direct line to the pocket, : 
and Diagram 904 typifies the kind of \ 
position which will be set up when as \ 
the result of its having been taken too \ 
full it does not travel in a direct line to \ 
the pocket. In both these positions \ 
which have resulted from the placing of ‘ 
the balls on Diagram goz2 the red has to \, 
be potted, but whereas in the position \ 
shown on Diagram 903 the pot if 

played as a slow run-through will leave 


the cue ball in position for a gentle “09 
cannon off the red, the pot on Diagram 

904 cannot leave position for this 

cannon off the red, because the cue ball 


after its contact with the red must 
travel down the table instead of remain» 
ing above the spot as is the case with 
the pot on Diagram 903. The reten- 
tion of the ideal position shown on 
Diagram 902 demands that as the 
result of the pot which follows the 
cannon the cue ball must come to rest 
above the spot, and the cue ball can 
only take up a position above the spot 


when the pot is of the nature of the one 
shown on Diagram 903. When the 
pot is of the nature of the one shown on 
Diagram 904, the next stroke if a 
cannon must be off the white, and 
though it may be quite possible to 
retain position by a well-played stroke, 
the ideal position illustrated on 
Diagram go2 is at once broken up. 
Diagram gos illustrates a kind of 
position which often results from the 


DIAGRAM 905.—A good position which is 
often set up as the result of the cannon 
from the ideal position illustrated on 
Diagram 902 and the wrong way of 
playing the pot. The slow run-through 
pot does not leave correct top-of-the- 
table position. Red ball 84 inches 
from the top cushion and 25 inches 
from the side cushion. Object white 15} 
inches from the top cushion and 334 inches 
from the left side cushion. Cue ball 134 
inches from the top cushion and on the 
central line of the table. The correct 


way of playing. the pot is illustrated on 


cannon in the ideal position shown on iagram 907. 


Diagram 902. Here, a gentle run- 

through pot will not serve, for although as the result of such a stroke the cue 
ball will travel towards the top cushion, the cannon that will be left for the next 
stroke will be a rather thin one, and very often such a cannon although quite 
easy just as a stroke causes loss of position. 

Diagram 906 illustrates the thin-cannon position that may be left as the 
result of a slow run-through pot with the balls situated ‘as shown on Diagram 
905. Inorder to prevent this thin-cannon position being set up the cue ball 
must be made to rebound some little distance from the cushion. The correct. 
way of playing the pot with the balls to the measurements given under Diagram 
g05 is by means of what may be termed a mild stun stroke. This is illustrated 
on Diagram go7. The stroke is played with a fair amount of strength—-as 
contrasted with the slow stroke used for the run-through pot—and the cue ba 
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“4g hit at the centre or just fractionally 
below the centre. The effect of such a 
“stroke is to cause the cue ball to take 
‘the cushion much more squarely than 
St could do as the result of a following- 
on shot. A comparison of Diagrams 
“gos and 907 will show how, with exactly 
the same contact with the red, the cue 
ball’s line of travel varies with the 
different kind of stroke used for potting 
the ball. The angle at which the cue 
ball strikes the cushion in the stroke 
illustrated on Diagram 907 gives it a 
good line of rebound, and provided that 
the strength of the stroke has been 
correctly judged, position may be left 
for a cannon which is of exactly the 
same nature as the ideal position illus- 
trated on Diagram 902. 


“ 





“munam yey: aA top-of-the-table stroke. 
-- pot played with sufficient strength to 
‘cause the cue ball to rebound some little 

» cushion. Situation of 
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DIAGRAM 906.—The thin-cannon position 
which is set up as the result of the slow 
run-through pot illustrated on Diagram 905. 


Diagram 908 illustrates the good 
position which with slight variations 
may be set up as the result of two 
strokes—a cannon and a pot—from the 
ideal position shown on Diagram go2. 
The cannon has been played so. gently 
that the object white has _ only 
been moved half an inch or so 
lower down the table, and the pot 
which has followed the cannon has 
left the cue ball above the red, and 
so well placed for the cannon that the 
position which is set up as the result of 
these two strokes is of the same nature 
—as regards the further position to be 
obtained from it—as the idea! position 
illustrated on Diagram 902, The 
cannon must therefore be played in the 
same way as in the ideal position, that 
is by means of a stroke which moves the 
object white as little as possible, zits 


_which at the same time so places. the 
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red that it may be potted by means of a 
stroke which will leave the cue ball 
above the spot in position for a cannon 
which will again be of the nature of the 
position from which this top-of-the-table 
play has commenced. 

By means of very good play this 
alternate cannon and pot may be con- 
tinued for quite a number of strokes, 
and provided that as the result of each 
cannon the red fs so placed that correct 
cannon position may be obtained by 
means of the pot, this particular kind 
of top-of-the-table play may be con- 
tinued until the object white has at last 
travelled too far down the table to 
allow of its being any longer prac- 


ticable. 
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DIAGRAM 908,—The kind of position 
which is set up as the result of two perfectly 
layed strokes from the ideal position 
illustrated on Diagram go2. Red ball 
on the spot. Object white about 14 
inches from the red and on or close 
to the central line of the table. Cue 
ball correctly situated for a cannon which 
causes the red to travel on the line to the 
pocket and which at the same time moves 
the object white but little. 


At first when the cannons are 
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DIAGRAM 909.—A top-of-the-table stroke, 
A cannon which places the red in position 
for a pot by means of which position may 
be gained for a subsequent cannon off the 
white. Red ball on the spot. Object 
white 21 inches from the top cushion and 
on the central line of the table. Cue ball 
5 inches from the top cushion and 23 inches 
: . from the side cushion. — 


perfectly played. the object white is 
moved but little, but, of course, each 
cannon is bound to send it a little 
farther down the table. Not only this, 
but the second cannon generally moves 
it more than the first one does, the 
third one more than the second, the 
fourth one more than the third, and s0.. 
on. The reason of this is because’ 
although with the object white quite. 
close to the red it is easy to cannon on 
to it so gently that it is hardly | 
The farther it gets away from the. 
the less easy does it become to. 

full on to it as gently as a 
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of very good play half a dozen 
,eannons and the same or a_ larger 
“number of pots—for, as presently to be 
-described, two pots may often be played 
‘to one cannon—may set up a position 
very similar to the one illustrated on 
Diagram 909. Here, the object white 
is already a considerable distance from 
‘the red—its actual position on the table 
‘being 21 inches from the top cushion. 
Being now well removed from the red 
it is beginning to get out of hand, and 
the cannon, which is the only stroke to 
play, will send it another inch or two 
down the table, and with it so far from 
the red this particular method could not 
with any safety be continued. The top- 
of-the-table player with a position 





DIAGRAM 911.—A top of-the-table stroke, 
A gentle stab pot to leave position for 
awnnt 
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cushion.” Cue ball 13 inches from the top 
cushion and on the central line of the table. 
Object white abont a quarter of an inch 
od below the cue ball. 
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DIAGRAM 910.—Potting the red to leave 
position for a cannon off the white. 


similar to that illustrated on Diagram 


_gog plays a cannon to leave a pot of 


such a nature that he will be enabled by 
means of this pot to get below the 
object white instead of as heretofore 
remaining above the red ball. In order 
that the red may be properly placed 
for the next stroke the cannon illus- 
trated on Diagram 909 must be made 
by means of a fullish contact with the 
red. The intersected line on _ the 
diagram indicates a good line of travel 
for the red as the result of a correct 
stroke, and Diagram g1o illustrates how 
position for a cannon with the cue ball 
below the object white may be obtained 
by means of the pot which follows the 
cannon illustrated on Diagram 


form consists of alternate cannons and 
pots, but very often after a cannon the 
red is potted twice before the next 
cannon is played. Sometimes this is. 
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because the first pot has not been 
played in a sufficiently accurate manner 
to leave the cannon position which the 
player attempted to obtain, and this has 
necessitated a pot off the spot in order 
to recover position. At other times the 
second pot is the result of the first one 
having been intentionally played in such 
a manner as to leave position for 
another one. When the object white is 
below the spot as in the position illus- 
trated on Diagram 911 each succeeding 
cannon made in the course of the par- 
ticular kind of top-of-the-table play 
already described is bound to send it 
farther and farther down the table, 
until after a few pots and cannons 
this method of play must terminate 
owing to the object white’s distance 
from the spot. It follows clearly then 
that if an occasional two pots can 
be made to one cannon a larger number 
of points will be scored before the object 
white gets too far down the table for 
this particular kind of play than will be 
the case if each pot is followed by a 
cannon. In the position illustrated on 


Diagram 911 the cue ball and the red DIAGRAM 912.—-A top-of-the-table cannon 
are nearly but not quite in a line with which if played too gently may give a poor 
the pocket. As the red must be taken eee ee the cue ball not getting 
just slightly to the right, a stab stroke {ear ofthe objet white afer waking it on 
will cause the cue ball to travel down that may be set up from this cannon is 
the table, and when the strength of the illustrated on Diagram 913. 


stroke is very nicely gauged the cue 
ball will be very nearly if not quite in a line with the opposite corner pocket and 
the red when this ball is placed on the spot. In this way the first pot may often 
be followed by a second one—a run-through or a screw-back—which will leave 
the cue ball correctly placed for the cannon. | 
Diagram 912 illustrates a position which is typical of positions which 
frequently occur during top-of-the-table play with the object white below the 
spot. It is difficult to give the idea of this position by a diagram, but the angle 
is just a little foo wide to allow of the cue ball getting full on to the object 
white as the result of a very gentle stroke off the red. Instead, a stroke which 
is played so gently that the cue ball little more than reaches the white—the 


correct stroke when by such a stroke the white can be taken full—results in the | : 
cue ball taking the object white on the inside and remaining just in front of it, 


thus making the pot which in the ordinary way follows the cannon, and which 


in the ordinary way is an easy stroke, an extremely awkward stroke. oe 
Diagram 913 illustrates the kind of position which arises from the cannon . 


shown on Diagram 912 when the cue ball takes the object white quite gently — 


on the inside. In order to avoid this bad position, which generally causes “~ 


failure at the next stroke, the cannon must be played with just a little more pace .. 


‘than is. necessary to cause the cue ball 
to reach the object white. In this way 
«% owill travel a couple of inches or so 
| a the ball after hitting it, thus allow- 

g the player to get at his ball quite 
‘easily for the next stroke. 
* With the red ball on the spot and 
the object white close to the red 
but below it, as in the second ideal 

position illustrated on Diagram 902 
ait has already been demonstrated 

that after a number of cannons 

and pots have been made _ the 
object white, moved an_ increasing 

‘distance by each successive cannon, 

reaches a spot which is too far 

removed from the red to allow of that 
particular method of top-of-the-table 
play in which the cue ball is always 


wy 


914.—A top-of-the-table stroke. 

_A cannon off the white bringing the object 

‘balls together. Red ball on the spot. 

‘Object white about 27 inches*from the top 

n and on the central line of the table. 
Cue ball-19 inches from the side cushion 


yz, and 40 inches from the top cushion. 


this ball up the table again. 
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DIAGRAM 913.—An example of the awk- 

ward position which may be set up as the 

result of too gentle a stroke in the cannon 

position illustrated on Diagram 912. Proper 

cueing for the pot is impossible owing to 

the player having to play over the object 
white. 


higher up the table than the object 
white being continued a&y longer, and 
Diagrams 909 and _ gio _ illustrated 
the method of play by which in 
two strokes the cue ball must be 
brought below the object white 
when this ball by reason of its 
being a considerable distance below the 
red is getting out of hand for top-of- 
the-table nlay. The pot by means of 
which the cue ball may be placed below 
the object white has, of course, to be 
very well played in order that the cue 
ball. may take up a good position for. 
the cannon off the white which sends 
When the 
pot is a perfect stroke the resultant 
position will be very similar. to that. 
illustrated on Diagram 914, in which, 


= 
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‘the cannon can be made by meansofa = 


half-ball or somewhat fuller than half- —~ A 
ball stroke. Perfection at a stroke in so 
which the cue ball has not only to run / 
a considerable distance after its contact / : 
with the red, but also a very exact dis- ; , 
tance, in order ‘to take up correct posi- / 
tion for a cannon cannot always be / \ 
expected, and consequently even with / : 
very good players the position which / \ 
results from the pot illustrated on / 
Diagram 910 will very often necessitate — / 
the cannon being played with screw or / 
by means of a thin stroke, according as : Z 
to whether the cue ball has not travelled 
far enough or too far to allow of the 
Cannon being made by means of a half- 
ball or an approximately half-ball 
stroke. 

Diagram g15 illustrates the kind of 
position which may result from the pot 
when the cue ball does not travel quite 
far enough, and ‘Diagram 916 that 
which may be set up when the cue ball 
travels a little too far to leave the best 


possible position. = 
With the balls to the measurements rae 
given under Diagram 914 the cannon DIAGRAM 915.—A top-of-the-table stroke. 
should be played by means of a some- A cannon off the white by means of a slow 
what fuller than half-ball stroke and screw, A difficult stroke. A perfectly- 
tir -GUIMGIEHE scteehoth. “to cause: ahie played stroke causes a gentle kiss to take 
mt 5 & : : place between the object balls. Position of 
object white to rebound from the side the object balls as on Dia gi4. Cue 
cushion as indicated by the intersected ball 15 inches from the side cushion and 


line on the diagram. The contact 36 inches frem the top cushion. 


which the cue ball makes with the 
object white must be of such a nature as to’give the object white a line of travel 
very similar to the one indicated on the diagram. When the object white is 
given this line of travel and the stroke is played with good strength the resultant 
position is generally a good one, owing to the fact that the object balls as a rule 
come to rest close to one another. The exact position that will be left as the 
result of a well-played stroke cannot, of course, be foretold—this is true of all 
cannon positions in which the cannon has to be played with sufficient strength | 
to cause all three balls to travel some considerable distance, nevertheless the 
bringing of the object balls together by means of a stroke of the nature of the. 
one illustrated on Diagram 914 nearly always results in good position for the 
next stroke. ia 
With the balls to the measurements given under Diagram 915 a very good. 
stroke indeed is required to keep the balls with any certainty in position for top-:. 
of-the-table play. It sometimes occurs that position at the top of : the: 
table is retained in a manner quite different from the way intended—for duchy... 
strokes occasionally occur even in top-of-the-table play—and a cagnon from’ the: 


location of the balls shown on Diagram g1s may sometimes give quite a good | 


af 
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_ 3, which is a flukey one in tthattt. 
has not been played for. The correct ; 


) Y 

manner of playing the cannon to retain 7 ? 

‘top-of-the-table position is by means of a | 

a. slow screw as illustrated on the a 

diagram. The cue ball must cannon / \ 

full on to the red and must travel to it : \ 

with little more pace than is necessary / \ 

to reach it, and the object white must ; \ 

be given such direction and pace as will / , 

cause it to rebound from the cushion ue 

and gently kiss the red, which ball has / yo 

been moved only a very short distance je 

from the spot. In thjs way all three oo 

balls will come to rest within a short ye 

distance from one another. As already y 

stated the stroke is a difficult one. e 

Indeed, it is one that very good players 

often fail at as regards getting the posi- 

tion played for. In order that the 

object white may be given a correct line 

of travel it has to be taken very nearly 

full, and unless a player is very good at 

slow screws he will either use too much 

strength for the stroke—and in this way 

impart too much pace to the object e 

white—or else in attempting to play the 

oe pres rai te a will y of DIAGRAM 916.—A top-of-the-table stroke. 
gf an imnsuimciency o A cannon off the white by means of a stroke 

screw. which causes the cue ball to makea thinnish 

With the balls to the measurements contact with both object balls. <A well- 
given under Diagram 916, the cannon played stroke causes the object balls to 
. ° ° , come to rest close to each other. Position 
ts a considerably thinner than half-ball of the object balls as on Diagram 914. Cue 
stroke. The cannon itself presents no ball 217 inches from the side cushion and 
difficulty, but in order that good posi- 42 inches from the top cushion. 
tion may be retained by its means the 
cue ball must take the red on the outside and considerably thinner than half- 
ball, and in addition to this the stroke must be played with a fair amount of 
pace. The intersected lines indicate the good line of travel given to the object 
balls when the cue ball makes a good contact with them, and likewise how they 

_may come to rest close to each other when the strength of the stroke has also 
been good. 

Diagram 917 illustrates a position which often occurs in top-of-the-table play. 
With the balls to the exact measurements given under the diagram it will be 
found that the cue ball cannot be made to cannon full on to the object white as 
the result of an ordinary stroke which sends the red to the vicinity of the | 
pocket. A plain half-ball stroke causes the cue ball to take the object white on 
the inside, and thus no cover can occur. Should the cue ball, however, come 

_ to rest too close to the object white, the pot may be rendered very awkward 
: owing to the object white impeding proper cueing. In playing this cannon, 
therefore, cate must be taken not to use too slow a stroke. The continuous line 
,On the diagram indicates how the cue ball should get clear away from the object 
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white after its contact with it, in order 
that it may be got at quite easily for the 
next stroke. 

Diagram 918 illustrates a position 
that often occurs in top-of-the-table 
play. It is frequently set up as the 
result of a pot which has been played 
with too much pace to leave the cue 
ball in correct position for the cannon. 
The cannon is a thin one and should be 
played with check side and with a fair 
amount of pace, in order that the red 
may be made to travel to the vicinity 
of the pocket. The stroke is a more 
difficult one when it has to be played 
from the other side of the table, owing 
to the use of the rest being necessi- 
tated, unless the player can play a left- 
handed stroke. Good position may be 





DIAGRAM 918.—A thin cannon played with 

sufficient pace to cause the red to travel to 

the vicinity of the pocket. Red ball on the 
a PwALiuw. ee bsan 
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DIAGRAM 917.- A cannon which places 
the red close to the pocket. The stroke 
should be played with sufficient pace to 
leave the cue ball some little distance from 
the white in order to allow of free cueing for 
the next stroke. Red ball on the spot. 
Object white touching the top cushion and 
28% inches from the nearest point on the side 
cushion. Cue ball 23 inches from the side 
cushion and 37 inches from the top cushion. 


set up as the result of a well-played 
stroke. | 
Diagrams 919 and g20 are illustrative 
of a position which often occurs at the 
top of the table, and show the wrong 
and the right way of playing the 
cannon. When the cannon is played 
by means of a ball-to-ball stroke a 
cover generally occurs, for the cue ball, . 
by reason of its taking the object white 
on the outside, places this ball between 
it and the red. Diagram g19 illustrates 
the very bad cover that will often *- 
set up as the result of a = 


happen that when this stroke 
a cover a cannon may be on by 


ot a -raa-through ‘stroke off: the top 
‘gushion, but a player is always taking‘ 
a@ grave risk when he does nothing to 
‘prevent a cover taking place. 

‘Diagram 920 shows how the cover 
may be prevented. The direct cannon 
necessitates a somewhat thinner than 
half-ball contact, but if instead a half- 
ball-stroke with plenty of right side be 
used the cannon may be made off the 
cushion, as illustrated on the diagram. 
When the stroke is correctly played the 
red will be placed in good position for 
a pot and the object white will be 
moved towards the spot. 

Diagram 921 illustrates another 
cannon at the top of the table in which 
use is made of the top cushion. With 
the balls to the measurements given 
under the diagram a ball-to-ball cannon 
is quite a simple stroke, but such a 
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Wh the Das to wt uicasme- 
men given under Diagram 919. No cover 
: Gan occur provided that thé cue ball gets 
“welbon to the object white alter its rebound 
from ‘the cushion, | 
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DIAGRAM 919.—An example of a position 
which often occurs at the top of the table 
and the bad cover that may be set up when 
the cannon is played by. means of a ball-to- 
ball stroke. The correct way of playing the 
cannon 1s shown on Diagram 920. Red bail 
on the spot. Object white on the central 
line of the table and about 5 or 6 inches 
from the cushion. Cue ball 24 inches from 
the side cushion and 26 inches from the top 


cushion. 
stroke does not give good after- 
position. The good position which 


may be set up as the result of a cannon 
off the cushion is indicated on the 
diagram. A correct stroke places the 
red in position for an easy pot and 
leaves the object white in the neigh- 
bourhood of the spot. 

Diagram 922 shows a location of the 
balls which, with slight variations 
which do not affect the stroke to be 
played, is of common occurrence in 
top-of-the-table play. Here, a slow pot 
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be very well played indeed in order’ to 
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case, top-of-the-table. position would be 
immediately lost, for with the cue ball ea 
well above the red as the result of the , ’ 
slow pot the cannon which follows this . 
ot must send the red down the table. 
he correct way of playing the pot is 
illustrated on the diagram. The con- 
tinuous line drawn from the red _ ball / 
indicates the distance which the 
cue ball should travel. Naturally the 
stroke has to be very well played in 
order that the cue ball may travel the 
correct distance. Should it travel 
appreciably farther than as indicated 
on the diagram, or should it come 
to rest some distauce short of the 
termination of the line on the diagram 
the resultant position will not be a good 


DiaGRAM 921.~A cannon off the top 
cushion placing the red close to the pocket 
and keeping the object white above the spot. 
A better stroke than a ball-to-ball cannon. 
Red ball 122 inches from the top cushion 
and 27} inches from the side cushion. 
Object white on the central line of the table 
and 4 inches from the top cushion. Cue 
° ° ball 30 inches from the side cushion and 34 
inches from the top cushion, 


one—at least as regards top-of-the- 
table play. 

Diagram 923 shows the resultant 
position from the pot when the cue ball 
travels asindicated on Diagram 922, and 
also illustrates the correct way of playing 
the run-through cannon which follows 
the pot. This cannon must be played 
without much strength in order that 
the red may be placed near the pocket. 
Left side on the cue ball—running side | 
off the cushion—causes the cue ball to. 











wsavmam 922.—A top-of-the-table stroke, cannon well on to the outside of. the 
Getting below the spot in order to leave object white, and in this way any. 
position for a run-through cannon by means chance of a cover for the next stroke is 
of ee nes "OE may be kept at es avoided ee 
top-of-the-table. ject white 34 inches sia F ee) caer 
from the top cushion and 26% inches from | Diagram 924 ‘illustrates a position. 
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the side cushion. - which, with slight variations which. do: 


‘699 
not Boge bene is stroke to ue 

, not infrequently occurs at the 
rm of the table. The run-through 
cannon which must be-played here is 
not a difficult stroke, just as a stroke, 
for players at all above the average, 
but as a positional one it is anything 
but easy. The perfect position which 
can be gained by means of a very 
correct stroke is indicated on the 
diagram. In order to get this position 
or something like it—for it is impos- 
sible to twice get exactly the same 
leave in a stroke of this nature—the 
stroke must be played with as little 
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D:AGRAM 924. —A top-of-the-table positi-n. 
The likelihood of a cover occurring is 
avoided by causing the cue ball to take the 
cushon a little in advance of the object 
The cover which is likely to be sct 
up when the cue ball cannons direct and full 
yn to the white is illustrated on Diagram 
Lee ball on the s Object white 
from the top cushion and 19} inches 
the —— on the side cushion. 
Cue bail 163 from the top cushion 
and 19 inches irom the side 
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DIAGRAM 923 —The position which is set 
up when the cue ball travels as indicated by 
the continuous line on Diagram 922. Top- 
of-the-table position may be retained by 
means of a run-through stroke which places 
the red near the pocket. Red ball on the 
spot. Object white 34 inches from the top 
cushion and 264 inches from the side cusbion. 
Cue ball 16% inches from the side cushion 
and 21% inches from the top cushion. 


strength as is compatible with the 
making of the cannon, and the cue ball 
must be given the maximum amount of 
run for the strength at which the stroke 
is played. Also, the cannon must be 
“made off the cushion, as shown on the 
diagram, and consequently the cue ball 
must be struck with left side. 

The very bad position which often 
results from this cannon when the cue 
ball gets full or nearly full on to the 
object white without taking the top 
cushion at all is shown on Diagram 
925. The cue ball, by reason of its 
having travelled to the white with little 
more strength than necessary to 


aa aay 


‘i, comes to rest quite aieie to it, and. ee oe 
‘as the red, when the strength of the nan maw. 
stroke has been good, only travels about 4 mi 
up to the object white, the resultant 
position is a very bad cover. In fact, 
as the red must be taken slightly fuller 
in order to cannon direct on to the 
white than is the case when the cannon 
is made off the cushion—as illustrated 
on Diagram 924—it strikes the side 
cushion nearer to the pocket in the 
former case than it does in the latter, 
and consequently when the cannon is 
made full on to the object white the red 
ball will often get* right behind the 
white, and thus the three balls may be 
left. quite close together and nearly in a 
line with the object white in the middle. 
This result is illustrated on Diagram 
925. 

This run-through cannon illustrated on 
Diagram 924 is a very fine example of 
the difficult positional strokes which the 
top-of-the-table player so often has to 
play. The player who is well advanced in 
the game recognises the cover which may 
easily occur as the result of this cannon O 
and of course attempts to avoid it, but 
very frequently the amateur who is 





good enough fcr an occasional hundred made off the cushion, as illustrated on 
break gets the very cover he attempted Diagram 924, the cue ball travels straight 
to avoid as the result of a stroke of the from the red to the white. Position of the 
nature of the one under discussion. balls exactly as on Diagram 924. 


Or, as_ will occasionally happen, 

through attempting to cannon off the cushion he misses the cannon altogether 
by reason of the cue ball striking the cushion a little too much in advance of the 
white. In order to get perfect position the cue ball must take the cushion a 
little in advance of the white, and in playing for this it is very easy to take the 
cushion a little too soon through not getting quite full enough on to the red. 
When the cannon is played correctly enough as regards contact with both balls, 
but with a little too much pace the resultant position may easily be bad as a kiss 
will generally occur, and often enough the kiss will result in a cover. 

Diagram 926 shows a position which is typical of positions which constantly 
occur at the top of the table. The cannon is a screw and the red should be 
made to travel across the table as indicated by the intersected line on the 
diagram. In order that the red ball may be givena good line of travel the 
cue ball must take it very nearly full, so that the cannon is really a stun stroke.. 
A well-played stroke not only places the red in good position for a pot, but also; 
moves the white but little, as the stunned cue ball travels from the red to. oe 

with very little speed. ie chek 
927 illustrates a variation of the.stroke shown on Diagram, gab. 
“a very full contact with the red will give this balla good. ig ot 
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ttavel across-the table-and at the same 
‘time cause the cue ball to travel to the 
object white with very little pace. 
‘When the contact with the first ball has 
‘to be a very full one this stun stroke 
should be played with check side, for 
the effect of check side is to lessen 
screw, and thus a somewhat fuller con- 
tact.can be made without overscrewing 
the stroke than is possible with a 
running-side or even a plain-ball stroke. 
Diagram 928 illustrates a position 
which is representative of many others 
occurring at the top of the table. 
Screw is required for the cannon, but 
though the stroke is quite easy just as a 
stroke, the amount of screw has to be 
very nicely gauged in order that good 
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DIAGRAM 927. -A top-of-the-table stroke, 


Doubling the red across the table to the 
vicinity of the pocket and cannoning full on 
to the object white. Red ball 15 inches 
from the top cushion and on the central 
tine of the table. Object white 10 inches 


from the cushion and on the central line of . 


\the.table, Cue ball 167 inches from the top 
Cushion ‘and 26 inches from the side cushion. 
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DIAGRAM 926,—A top-of-the-table stroke. 
Doubling the red across the table to the 
vicinity of the pocket and cannoning quite 
gently on to the object white. Red ball 
64 inches from the top cushion and 30 inches 
from the side cushion. Object white 12 
inches from the top cushion and 30 inches 
from the side cushion. Cue ball 6 inches 
from the top cushion and 314 inches from 
the side cushion. 
position may be left to continue with. 
Very little strength must be used in 
order to prevent loss of top-of-the- 
table position by reason of too strong 
a rebound of the object white from the 
top cushion. Also, the cue ball must 
take the red slightly on the outside in 
order to leave it well placed for the pot 
which should follow the cannon. When 
the strength of the stroke and the con- 
tact with the red are both very good 
the red will travel more or less as 
indicated by the intersected line on the 
diagram, and the cue ball will come to 
rest close to the spot previously 
occupied by this ball. The stroke is. 
not nearly as easy as it may seem, for. 
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should it be just slightly overscrewed 
the cue ball will take the red too thinly 
on the outside, and when this happens 
the red will be moved very little and 
the cue ball will get below it, thus 
leaving no pot to continue with. If, on 
the other hand, through a slight in- 
sufficiency of screw the red is taken on 
the inside it will be sent down the table 
and the cue ball will travel towards the 
top cushion. 

Diagram 929 illustrates the kind of 
bad position which may be set up when 
the cue ball takes the red on the 
inside. 

Diagram 930 illustrates another slow 
screw. With the balls to the measure- 
ments given under the diagram the red 
should be made to kiss the object white, 
for in this way it will be prevented from 
travelling past it. The cannon must be 


DIAGRAM 928.—< top-of-the table stroke, 
A slow-screw cannon. One of the very 
many bad positions which may be set up as 
the result of a slight inaccuracy in the playing 
of this stroke is illustrated on Diagram 929. 
Red ball on the spot. Object white 7% 
inches from the top cushion and 243 inches 
from the side cushion. Cue ball the same 
distance from the top cushion as the red and 
214 inches from the side cushion. 





DIAGRAM 929.—An example of the bad 


ying tne siow-screw cannon iuustratea 
Diagram 928 the cue ball takes the red 
on the inside. 


made with as little strength as possible 
in order that the red may kiss the object 
white quite gently. When the stroke 
is correctly played the cue ball 
and the red will reach the object 
white almost simultaneously, and in 
this way all three balls will be left close 
together and thus very good position 
for the next stroke will be insured. _ 
Diagram 931 shows the balls situated 
exactly as on Diagram 895. Here, there 
is a choice of three different top-of-the- 
table strokes, viz., a screw cannon. 


illustrated on Diagram 731 in the chapter 
ON NURSERY CANNONS—a pot to: leave 


94 
tion = a or eeraaemaher on 
jagram 895--and a cannon ve 
position for a pot. This last stroke, illus- 
trated on Diagram 931, is constantly 
played by professional players, but it is a 
difficult one owing totheextremeaccuracy 
of contact with the red which is necessary 
in order to avoid a kiss. Owing to the 
cue ball’s distance from the red a fair 
amount of pace must be used to get 
sufficient screw, nevertheless the stroke 
must not be played at high pace, other- 
wise the after-position will be obscure. 
When the stroke is played quite cor- 
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DAYAGRAM 931.—A top-of-the-table stroke. 
\ A. sérew cannon doubling the red across the 
‘table to the vicinity of the pocket. A 
‘@ifficult stroke. An example of the position- 
' destroying kiss which generally results from 
an imperfectly-played stroke is given on 
nos ‘932. alternative stroke is 

“on Diagram 895. Red ball on 

‘  ' DVALeet oahite tauchineag tho 
r pening tne spot. Lue 
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ball 18 inches from the ei ear and 184 
\ the side cushion, 
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DIAGRAM 930.—A top-of-the-table stroke. 
A slow-screw cannon. Red bali 732 inches 
from the top cushion and on the central line 
of the table. Object white 114 inches from 
the top cushion and 28§ inches from the 
side cushion. Cue bal] 112 inches from the 
top cushion and 31% inches from the side 
cushion, 


rectly as regards strength the red ball 
must necessarily rebound from the first 
cushion with considerable speed and 
consequently should it kiss either the 
cue ball or the object white the position 
which results from the stroke will be 
entirely relegated to chance. Occa- 
sionally a kiss will give very good posi- 
tion, but generally when the red catches 
either of the white balls the resultant 
position will be indifferent if not very 
bad. y 

Diagram 932 illustrates the bad result 
of an actual stroke at the table, the ~ 
ball having travelled down the 
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order to avoid any possibility of a kiss. 
the red ball-must be made to strike ‘the 
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from the pocket, as illustrated by the <-> 
intersected line on Diagram 931, and \ 

the cue ball must travel to the object 
white without much pace in order that 
‘neither it nor the white may rebound 
more than a short distance from the 
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bounds a considerable distance from 

the cushion a kiss may easily take 

place, even though the red ball has 

been given correct direction. When 

the stroke is so well played that the cue / 
ball catches the object white full is the rf 
face all danger of a kiss is avoided, Se 
provided of course that the red has been 

given a correct line of travel, but the ~— 
kiss will always be avoided when the es 
red travels correctly, even though the 
cue ball may not cannon full on to the 
object white, provided that it travels to \ 

it without much pace. In playing this 

stroke care must be taken not to 

cannon on to the far side of the object 

white, otherwise a cover may possibly , 

occur. With the balls situated as 

shown on Diagram 931 the easiest way eo 

of getting the cannon is by means of a 
very full contact with the red, but this fat per eHity bestia c eke aden sree 
is the very kind of contact which causes the stroke illustrated on Diagram 931 the 
the kiss. In order to give the red the red ball is taken too full. 

good line of travel indicated on 

Diagram 931 it must be taken considerably less full than were the cannon only 
being played for, though still somewhat fuller than half-ball.. With the balls 
at the angle shown on the diagram a screw cannon without much strength is a 
more difficult stroke when the red is taken only a little fuller than half-ball than 
it is when played by means of a nearly full contact with the object ball, and it 
is for this reason that the positional stroke illustrated on this diagram is any- 
thing but an easy one for the average good amateur. Occasionally, when 
playing this stroke, even though the red has been taken too full the kiss may 
be avoided by reason of its passing between the two white balls, but when this 
happens an element of luck has entered into the stroke. 

Diagram 933 illustrates a position which is typical of others of the same 
nature which frequently occur at the top of the table. With the balls to the 
measurements given under the diagram the player has the choice of a pot, 
which if correctly played gives good position for a cannon, or of a screw cannon 
which keeps the red at the top of the table when the: cue ball makes a good - 
contact with this ball. The pot isa much more difficult stroke than the cannon 
for not only is the dngle an awkward one but the pocket is a rather blind one, 
and in addition to this the strength of the stroke has to be very nicely ge” 
in order that the cue ball may take up correct position for the cannon. 

on the other hand, is:an easy stroke owing to the object: 
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-feing’so near the cushion. In playing oo 
‘this cannon, however, care must be | 
taken that the red does not go into the | 
pocket, for the after-position which I 
results from the double shot is generally | 
very bad and often quite hopeless. All | 
players who have practised top-of-the- | 
table play to any extent are well aware 
‘that in many positions it is nearly as 
difficult to keep the red out of the 
pocket when the five-shot has to be 
avoided as it is to put the ball in when 
the angle for the pot is an awkward 
one. So much so is this the case that 
even players like Stevenson and Reece 
occasionally, though of course only very : 
infrequently, lose position at the top of ‘ 
the table by reason of their getting a . 
five-shot when they have played to keep 

the red out of the pocket. In fact, it | 

is not going too far to say that in order 
for any player to excel at top-of-the- 
table play he must not only be able to 
put the red in with certainty and ease 
whenever the pot is at all reasonably 
on, but he must also be equally @ 
certain of preventing its undesired \S 
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entrance into the pocket, or any un- 
wished-for contact with its angles. 
Of course, as potting a ball demands 
accurate striking the more proficient a 
player is at this stroke the more certain 
will he be of keeping the red out when 
he does not want it to enter the pocket. 
In the stroke illustrated on Diagram 


DIAGRAM 933.—A top-of-the table stroke. 
A screw cannon off the top cushion doubling 
the red across the table to the vicinity of the 
pocket. An alternative stroke is illustrated 
on Diagram 934. Red ball 8 inches from 
the top cushion and 32 inches from the side 
cushion. Object white 1 inch from the 
top cushion and 30 inches from the side 
cushion. Cue ball 112 inches from the top 
cushion and 274 inches from the side cushion. 


3 the red has not been taken fuller 


than half-ball, and in this way the 
pocket and its angles have been avoided. When the red ball strikes the 


side cushion at or close to the point indicated on the diagram it will travel across 
the table more or less as indicated by the intersected line, provided that it does 
not come into contact with one of the white balls. When the cue ball gets well 
behind the object white, as shown on the diagram, a kiss may be avoided, for the 
white balls travel away from the cushion, thus allowing the red to pass between 
them and the cushion. Even when a kiss takes place good position will often 
‘result from the stroke, for when the red ball travels on the line indicated on 
the diagram it will generally be nearer the top cushion than the ball which it 
kisses, and when this is so the red is kept at the top of the table as the result 
_ of the kiss. This cannon to cause the red to take the side cushion some little 
- distance from the pocket should be played with running side in order that the 
_€annon' may be made off the top cushion. | | 
_ Diagram 934 shows the balls in exactly the same position as on Diagram 933 
*. and illustrates another way of keeping the red at the top of the table. Here, 
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the contact with the red is full enough 
to cause this ball to take the top 
cushion sufficiently near the pocket to 
cause it to be thrown on to the angle 
of the side cushion. When the red 
strikes the side cushion angle at the 
correct point it will be thrown across 
the table more or less as indicated by 
the intersected line on the diagram. 
The very full contact which the cue ball 
must make with the red to give it 
the line of travel shown on the diagram 
allows of the cannon being made direct 
on to the object white and also allows 
of the stroke being played without 
much pace. This being so it 1s pos- 
sible by means of a very well played 
stroke to leave all the balls close 
together, for when the cue ball cannons 
full and gently on to the white the red 
ball travelling on the line indicated on 
the diagram will kiss the cue ball, and 
when the kiss is a gentle one the balls 
will be bunched. High-class players 
often make use of the angles of a 
pocket in the manner illustrated on 
Diagram 934, but except when the cue 





ball and the object ball are pretty near DIAGRAM 934. A top-of-the-table stroke. 
the pocket correct use of its angles is A screw cannon in which use is made of 
anything but easy. With the red ball the angles of the pocket to bring the red to 
as far from the pocket as it is in the the white. Great accuracy of contact 18 

cs : essential in this stroke. An example of the 
position shown on Diagram 934 there bad leave which results from the side cushion 
are several different ways in which the angle instead of the top cushion angle being 
stroke may fail—as regards the after- taken first is given on Diagram 935. Position 


position—when the cue ball’s contact of the balls as on Diagram 933. 


with the red is not quite as correct as the making of the stroke demands. For 
example, should the red take the’ top cushion a little farther from the pocket 
than as shown on the diagram it may altogether miss the angle of the side 
cushion and when this happens it must travel down the table. Nor is it 
necessary that the red should entirely miss the side cushion angle for it to 
travel down the table. A rebound from the top cushion on to that point of the 
side cushion which is just the commencement of the angle will also cause the 
ball to travel down the table. Or the red may enter the pocket as the result of 
a contact which is just not quite full enough to cause it to strike the angle of the 
pocket in the manner illustrated on the diagram, and when this happens the 
leave will in all probability be a bad one. Again, should the red travel straight 
to the side cushion angle and! strike it at a point close to the fall of the slate 
it will be thrown on to the top cushion angle and thence down the table. 
Diagram 935 indicates what happens when the red takes the side cushion 
angie first. Of course, the red ball’s line of travel after its contact with © 
top cushion angle will vary with every differegt point of contact with | 
angie. The nearer to the fall of the slate the angle is taken the closer to 





‘Side-cushion will: the ball travel. down 
the table,and conversely, the farther 
from the pocket the’angle is struck the 
‘more into the open will the ball travel, 
-but in every case it will travel down the 
table and thus top-of-the-table position 
will be ended. The red ball may even 
travel down the table though striking 
‘the top angle first. This happens when 
the angle is taken very close to the fall 
of the slate, because in this case the 
‘ball is thrown on to a point on the side 
cushion angle also very close to the 
fall of the slate, whence it is thrown 
back on to the top cushion angle and 
thence down the table. 





DIAGRAM 935.—An example of the bad 
position which is likely to be set up when in 
playing the stroke illustrated on Diagram 
934 the red takes the side cushion angle 
first instead of the top cushion angle. 





ass “M =936.—A top-of-the-table stroke. 
** the red 
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ball 9h inches from the top cushion 
and 29} inches from the side cushion. 
Object white 11h inches from the top 
cushion sols: inches from the left side 
: of ucts from the top 
om the lefy side 
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. stroke illustrated on D 


Diagram 936 shows a top-of-the-table 
position wherein the stroke to play is 
a screw cannon, The red could, of 
courst, be potted, but as it would not 
afterwards spot owing to the object 
white being so close to the spot the 
stroke would be an unsound one. A 
correctly-played cannon causes the red 
ball to travel more or less as indicated 
by the intersected line on the diagram. 
With the balls to the measurements 
given under the diagram the cue ball 
should not be made to recoil full on 


be set up. Especially is this 

happen should the cue ball little more 
than: reach the object white. In the 
936 the. 
‘cue ball takes the objec white wel to. 
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one. particular part of the second object 
ball as a rule makes a shot very much 
more dificult than when playing to 
recoil on to any part of the ball, but 
this is not the case with the screw-back 
cannon illustrated on Diagram 936, for 
when playing to take the object white 
on ‘the edge the stroke is a straight 
screw-back, whereas to take the white 
any other way it has to be an angle 
screw. O 
_ Diagram 937 illustrates a difficult 

positional stroke often played by very 

good players. The pot is an easy 

stroke, and with the object white where 

it is it can be played in such a way as 

to leave the cue ball high up the table 

and well placed for a simple ball-to-ball 

cannon off the white by means of which 

the red could be placed in position for a 

pot into the other pocket. This method 

of play, however, at once puts an end 

to top-of-the-table play, for the ball- 

to-ball cannon sends the object white 


down the table. In order that top-of- 
the-table position may be retained the Q 








cue ball must get below the object DIAGRAM 937.—A top-of-the-table stroke. 
white in the manner indicated on the A pot to leave position for a run-through 
diagram. The difficulty of the stroke cannon. Red ball 24 inches from the top 
lies in causing the cue ball to travel cushion and 84 inches from the side cushion. 
‘ h dij Th , Object white 174 inches from the top 
just t We «correct § aistance. ete. 1s cushion and 254 inches from the side cushion. 
very little latitude as to the distance Cue ball 2 inches from the top cushion 
which it may run without loss of top- and 18 inches from the side cushion. 


of-the-table position. Unless it comes 
to rest some little distance lower down the table than the spot on which the 
object white lies top-of-the-table position is at an end, and should it travel 
considerably farther than as indicated on the diagram the same will generally 
be the case. The continuous line on Diagram 937 indicates about the very 
best position-—as regards the angle which it will afterwards make with the 
object white and the red—which the cue ball can take up, and when the result 
of the pot is as shown on this diagram the next stroke will be a run-through 
cannon. Should the cue ball, however, travel some little distance farther than 
as shown on the diagram the resultant leave may be of such a nature as to allow 
of retention of top-of-the-table position by means of a cannon off the to 
cushion. : 
Diagram 938 illustrates the position which is set up as the result of the pot 
on Diagram 937 when the cue ball travels exactly as indicated by the continueus 
line on this diagram. Here the run-through cannon is not a difficult 
fora good player, but a very nice stroke is required in order to retain 
ss position. The strength of the stroke has to be very well ga’ 
that \the object white .may travel about the distance indicated 
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<Intersécted line and the cue ball must | oon 
“eannon very full on to the red in order “y , 
“that ‘this ball may travel forward with 
‘the good direction shown on the ak 
‘diagram. When the cue ball gets ; A 
quite full on to the red it will come to » AN 
rest almost immediately after its con- a 
tact with it, provided that the stroke \ 
has been played with correct strength / \ 
.as regards the distance which the / \ 
object white must be made to travel, 
and in this way both object balls may ; 
be left in front of the cue ball in the : / 
manner indicated on the diagram. | 
Diagram 939 shows a position which I 
as regards the stroke to be played is of 
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DIAGRAM 938.—An example of a top-of- 
the table position which may be obtained 
from the stroke illustrated on Diagram 937. 
Position may be further retained by means 
of a good-strength run-through cannon. 
Red ball on the spot. Object white 17% 
inches from the top cushion and 254 inches 
from the side cushion. Cue ball 10} inches 
from the side cushion and 22 inches from 
the top cushion. 


common occurrence at the top of the 
table. With the balls to the measure- 
ments given under the diagram there 
are two ways of playing the run- 
through cannon, viz., by a_ gentle 
stroke which places the red in position 
for a pot into the right pocket, as 
indicated on this diagram, and by a 
stronger one which doubles it across 


a pot. An alternative and generally safer the table to the vicinity of the left 
positional stroke is illustrated on Diagram pocket as illustrated on Diagram 941. 
941 Red ball 7 inches from the top As the result of a correctly-played slow 
amucnlitmn wed aad iam Fone she 12h «24. 2 ig = - — 
cashion and 27 inches from the side well placed for a pot, bu , . 
aion. Cue ball 7} inches from the top an easy cannon off the white may also 


‘cushion and 25 inches from the side cushion. be set up, for when this run-through 
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-cannen is played without much 
strength the cue ball can only cannon 
quite gently on to the white and conse- 
quently it cannot move it very far and 
must itself come to rest quite close to 
the spot previously occupied by it. 
This slow stroke is, however, a rather 
dangerous one to play, as unless it is 
very well handled a cover may easily 
be set up. 

Diagram 940 illustrates the very bad 
cover which may result when the cue 
ball gets very full on to the white after 
travelling to it with very little more 
pace than is necessary to reach it. 
Bad position also often arises from this 
run-through cannon when the player 
plays to leave position for a pot into 
the right pocket, for should the stroke 
be played with a little too much 
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DIAGRAM 941.—A top-of-the-table stroke. 
A run-through cannon doubling the red 
across the table to the vicinity of the pocket. 
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DIAGRAM 940.—An example of the very 

bad cover which may be set up when in 

attempting the stroke illustrated on Diagram 

939 the cue ball cannons quite gently and 
full on to the object white. 


strength the red may rebound too far 
from the side cushion to leave a pot. 
The strength which is necessary to 
leave the red for a pot does not allow 
of the cue ball travelling to the object 
white with much pace, and conse- 
quently when the strength is correct 
for the pot a cover is likely to occur 
should the cue ball get at all full on to 
the object white. 

Diagram 941 illustrates the safer 
way of playing the cannon. By 
doubling the red across the table to’ the 
other pocket no cover can occur, and 
in addition to this the ball can be 
placed closer to the pocket than when 
playing the stroke illustrated. on 
Diagram 939. ae 
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-_of-the-table run-through 
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‘ — We Nee ee ar 
a ‘Diagram -oqt. Here, the onl Sine 
‘to 'play for is to double the red across 
=" “the table to the: vicinity of the yee 
a8'indicated by thé intersected line 
onthe diagram. Although the stroke 
“has: to be played with a fair amount 
of pace in order that the red may 
travel. nearly twice across the table 
the almost full contact which is 
| for the cannon takes so 
much pace out of the cue ball that the 
a. t white is not moved very far 
when -the strength of the stroke, as 
measured by the distance which the red 
ball travels, is correct. 
Diagram 943 illustrates another run- 
through cannon at the top end of the 
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Diacran AM 983: —A top-of-the-tabie stroke. 


cea rg placing the red for a 
Fant Rea # inches from the top 
EMdhion and ag Lk ir side cushion, 
“te t1§ inches from the top | 
‘go tuches from the side cushion. 


viqctc: Sem the side ‘cushion — 
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DIAGRAM 942.—A top-of-the-table stroke 
A run-through cannon doubling the red 
across the table to the vicinity of the pocket. 
Red ball 62 inches from the top cushion 
and 19 inches from the side cushion. Object 
white 114 inches from the top cushion and 
31 inches from ths side cushion. Cue ball 
4 inches from the side cushion and 64 inches 
from the top cushion. 


table by means of which the red may be 
doubled across the table and placed in 
position for a pot. The stroke is 
very much the same as the one illus- 
trated on Diagram 942 except that the 
red cannot be placed close to the 
pocket. The making of the cannon 
demands that the red be taken almost 
full, and consequently after its rebound 
from the side cushion this ball must 
take the top cushion somewhere near 
its centre and then travel away from it. 
A good-strength stroke will, however, | 
generally leave position for a 
especially when the cue ball — 
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| When the red travels a little 
_ foo far to leave a ‘pot ta for an | 
. in-off may be left instead. 
Diagram 944 illustrates a difficult | 
positional stroke at the top of the table « 
’ sometimes played by very good players. 
With the balls placed to the measure- 
ments given under the diagram it will 
be found that the cannon is none too 
easy even if played just as a stroke, for 
although in order to cannon off the 
_ side cushion, as shown on the diagram, 
extreme side in addition to a thin con- 
tact with the red is necessary it is 
possible to take the red too thin for the 
amount of side used, and when this is 
the case the cannon will be missed by 
reason of the top cushion being struck 
too far from the object white. It is, 
however, a good deal easier to get the 
cannon than to retain top-of-the-table / 
position by its means. Unless the 
stroke is played with little more 
strength than is necessary to enable 
the cue ball to reach the object white 
“the red ball will rebound too far from 
the top cushion for the retention of 
top-of-the-table position, notwithstand- 
ing the thin contact which the cue ball 





DIAGRAM 944.—A top-of-the-table stroke. 
A very thin running-side cannon off the 


has made with it. In the diagram it side cushion. Red ball onthe spot. Object 
will be noticed that the red ball does white touching the top cushion and 16 
not travel as far down the table as the sone see a pee Segui i 
. spot and it requires a very good stroke CUBON SMS. 2a) 198 ches Atom tie #106 
to prevent its travelling past it. Not cushion and 22 inches from the top cushion. 


only must the red be kept above the 
spot but the cue ball must take the top cushion some little distance from_ the 
object white so that after cannoning on to it it may come away from it. When 
the stroke is played with perfect strength as regards the distance which the red 
ball is made to travel, should the cue ball cannon full or nearly full on fo the 
object white it will remain close behind it owing to its having travelled to it 
with little more pace than was necessary to reach it, and thus in all probability 
a bad cover will be set up for the, next stroke. The good position which may 
be set up as the result of a perfect stroke is indicated on the diagram. 
Diagram 945 illustrates a variation of the stroke shown on Diagram 944. 
Here, the contact with the red has to be thinner still, but owing to the cue ball 
being so close to the red it is easier to take the object ball extremely thin than 
would be the case were the balls farther apart. Extreme side is necessary for 
this cannon and high-class players elevate the butt of the cue for this stroke 
and thus make the shot a partial massé. The cannon is possible without 
massing the cue ball at all, but the contact with the red would in this case | 
to be. so exceptionally thin that in playing for such a contact — would | 
* isk of not hitting the ball at afl. As the contact with the red in 
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pa io oe sonsideribly ie thea in 
‘sthe:cannon ‘illustrated on Diagram 944 
‘§¢ 98 much easier to keep the red above 
the spot, and thus it is not necessary 
to Cannon quite gently on to the object 
“white, This being so the cannon can 
‘be made full on to this ball. In a posi- 
tion of this nature a very slight altera- 
tion in the location of either the cue 
bali or the first object ball may 
make the stroke just described either 
quite impossible or, on the other hand, 
comparatively easy. For example, 
were the red ball brought down the 
table only half an inch the cannon just 
described would not be possible, but 
were it moved half an inch up the table 
the cannon off the side cushion would 














‘Diagram 946.—A top-of-the-table stroke. 
A simple ball-to-ball cannon placing the 
~i--« white behind the spot and the red in 
1 for a pot. Red ball on the spot. 

white 7@ inches from the top cushion 

“53 inches from the side cushion. Cue 
113 inches from the top cushion and 

7 inches from the side cushion. . 
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DIAGRAM 945.—An extremely thin running- 

side cannon off the side cushion. Red ball 

on the spot. Object white touching the top 

cushion and 174 inches from the nearest 

point on the side cushion. Cue ball 144 

inches from the top cushion and 31% inches 
from the side cushion. 


be made a much less difficult stroke. 
On many tables the spot will by 
measurement be found to be _ con- 
siderably too near or too far from the 
top cushion. Sometimes this arises 
from careless marking of the position. 
Often, too, on account of the original 
spot having become very worn a new 
spot is placed an inch or so above or 
below the old one according to the 
fancy of the marker. When the spot 
is correctly placed its centve should be 
12% inches from the edge of a low 
cushion, and of course, equidistant: 
from each side cushion, and therefore 
before attempting the stroke illustrated 
on Diagram 945 and also many other 
strokes illustrated in this chapter with 
the balls to the measurements given 
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played often occurs at the top of the 
table. The cannon is about a_half- 
bali stroke and when correctly played 
places the red in position for a pot. It 
should be played gently in order that 
the object white may be placed behind 
the spot, as indicated by the inter- 
sected line on the diagram. If played 
with considerably more strength than 
as illustrated on the diagram good 
position for a pot may still be left pro- 
vided that the cue ball takes the red 
correctly, but the object white will be 
brought considerably farther down the 
table than is the case with the gentle 
stroke and thus the after-position—as 


under the diagrams the correct position 
regards top-of-the-table play at any 
rate—may not be nearly as good as 


of the spot. should be accurately deter- '® 
‘ | 
" \ 
\ 
that which results from the slower 
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Diagram -946 illustrates a position 

which with slight variations which do 

not affect the kind of stroke to be 

stroke. Top-of-the-table players always 

play to leave the object white behind © 

the spot whenever this is possible by ee eee hd he ee 
means of acannon which also places 


DIAGRAM 947.—A top-of-the-table stroke, 
A thin ball-to-ball cannon placing the red 


the red in position for a pot. a for a pot. Red ball on the spot. Object 
Diagram 947 illustrates a variation white 7 inches from the top cushion and 224 
of the stroke shown on Diagram 946. inches from the side cushion. Cue ball ot 


inches from the top eushion and 13 inches 


Here, a thinner than half-ball stroke Bi he de Gain: 


is required and although the cannon 
is quite easy just as a stroke a very correct contact is necessary for 
the retention of good position. The intersected line on the diagram 
indicates how the red may be placed in good position for a pot, but should 
the cue ball take the red at all on the inside or decidedly on the outside 
top-of-the-table position will be broken up, and in addition to this the resultant 
position will in all probability be more or less poor. 

Diagram 948 illustrates the kind of position which may be set up when the 
cue ball takes the red about half-ball on the outside. The after-position will 
generally be poorer still when the cue ball takes the red on the inside, for in 
this case the red will be cut down the table and the cue ball will travel towards 
the top cushion. A very slight difference in the degree of the thinness of the 
cue ball’s contact with the object white means a considerably different kind of 


4 


contact with the red ball and consequently unless this cannon is played with | 


‘care it may easily lead to loss of position. | a 
As arule when potting the red into a top pocket to leave position for a top-of- 
the-table cannon there is only one correct way of playing the stroke, but posi-, 
occasionally arise which permit of the after-position to be played for* ~ 
totally different strokes. 
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Diagram 949 illustrates one of these 
sositions and also the retention of top- 
af-the-table position by means of a 
vood-strength run-through pot, and 
Diagram 950 shows how from the 
identical location of the balls the same 
2orrect after-position may be gained by 
means of a very accurate stab pot. 
For the generality of good amateurs 
the stroke off the side cushion, as illus- 
trated on Diagram 949, is the safer of 
the two, both as regards the stroke 
“tself and the retention of position, but 
the very high-class players make use 
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DIAGRAM 949.—A top-of-the-table stroke. 
xetting position for a cannon by means of 

stroke which causes the cue ball to travel 
‘0 the cushion and rebound a considerable 
listance from it. An alternative stroke is 
‘Hustrated on Diagram 950. Red ball o4 
aches from the top cushion and 18 inches 
“om the side cushion. Object white 3 
nehes from the top cushion and on the 
ventral line ofthe table. Cue ball 12 inehes 
rom the top ery and 272 inches from 

ion, 
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DIAGRAM 948.—An example of the bad 

position which is set up when in playing to 

leave position for a pot the cue ball makes 

a bad contact with the red. Position of 
the balls as on Diagram 947. 


of the stab pot in positions of this 
nature. 

Diagram 951 shows a position which 
offers a choice between playing the 
top-of-the-table game or getting posi- 
tion for the in-off game by means of a 
pot which leaves the cue ball well 
placed for a cross in-off. So great is 
the desire of the majority of good 
amateurs to make breaks at the top of 
the table that most of them in a posi- 
tion like this are lured away from the 
simpler and safer in-off game by the 
enticement which is offered to make a 
break by means of seductive top-of-the- 
table play. It is not that a good 
player goes wrong over the first stroke 
when refusing the in-off game in the 
position illustrated on Diagram 951, for 
provided that the pot is played the 


TOP-OF-THE-TABLE PLAY. 


right’: way it is easy enough to obtain 
a correct cannon position by its means, 
but loss of position generally comes a 
few strokes later—except of course 
with players of exceptional ability— 
owing to the extreme accuracy with 
which most  top-of-the-table strokes 
must be played for the retention of 
correct position. Many amateurs who 
continually attempt to play the top-of- 
the-table game do not, when faced with 
a position of the nature of the one 
shown on Diagram 951, even play the 
pot the correct way. Instead of caus- 
ing the cue ball to travel across the 
table well past the spot after its 
rebound from the side cushion—as 
illustrated on the diagram—they 
attempt to place the cue ball in a com- 
manding position on the same side of 
the table as the pocket into which the 
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DIAGRAM 951.—A top-of-the-table stroke. 


'tO gel position lor a cannon. Wojcct 
on the central line of the table and a 
few inches from the cushion; 
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DIAGRAM 950.—A top-of-the-table stroke. 

Getting position for a cannon by means of a 

stab pot. Position of the balls {as on 
Diagram 949. 


red is potted. Such a stroke is of 
course quite possible, but the latitude 
for error is only small and consequently 
correct position can only be gained by 
means of a very perfect stroke. In 
most top-of-the-table pots in which the 
side cushion has to be struck by the 
cue ball this ball has to remain on the 
same side of the table as the cushion 
which it strikes, and whenever this is 
the case there is not much latitude for 
error as regards the run of the cue ball 
without loss of position should the 
object white not be quite close to the 
spot. In positions at all similar to the | 
one illustrated on Diagram 951 with 
the red ball so close to the pocket the 
cue ball need not remain on the same 
side of the table as the cushion which | 
it strikes in order that it may take up. 
a commanding position for the 
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the other side, as illustrated on the diagram. The other stroke. requires 


side'as well as a nicety of. strength, 
ball to travel right across the table 
Provided that the cue ball trav 
direction indicated on the diagram it 


whereas this stroke which causes the cue 
uires neither side nor any exact strength. 
across the table with anything like the 
has not to run any very exact distance in 


order to take up correct position for the cannon. The cue ball’s line of travel 
is regulated by the contact which is made with the red and whenever the cue 
ball passes close to the spot and helow it—as shown on the diagram—as it 
travels across the table its line of travel is a good one. In the stroke illustrated 
on the diagram, the position resulting from the pot would still have been a very 
good one had the cue ball travelled a foot or even eighteen inches less than the 
distance indicated by the continuous line and the same would have been the 
case had the cue ball travelled a foot or so farther than shown on the diagram. 
Indeed, perfect position will often result from this stroke when the cue ball 
travels across the table with sufficient pace to reach the side cushion and 
rebound some considerable distance from it. 


DIAGRAM 952.—-A top-of-the-table stroke. 
A. very thin | Crossing the table to the 
other side of the white to get position for a 
cannon. Red ball 14 inches from the side 
‘cushion and 6% inches from the op cushion, 
Object white on the central line of the table 

‘about 6 inches from the cushion. Cue 
‘ballon the central line of the table and 17 
. ‘1, inches from the top cushion. 


Diagram 952 shows a position which 
presents a choice between a simple in- 
off and a pot by means of a very thin 
cut. The in-off is undoubtedly the 
game even for the good amateur, but 
with the object white situated as shown 
on the diagram perfect top-of-the-table 
position may be set up by a correctly- 
played pot. The contact with the red 
has of course to be a very thin one, 
consequently a fair amount of pace 
must be used in order that the ball may 
travel to the pocket. This pot is not 
an easy one—especially into a_ tight 
pocket—and when it is got the cue ball 
may run into a bad position owing to 
the strength of the stroke not having 
been good. The stroke has not, how- 
ever, to be played with anything like 
exact strength in order that correct 
cannon position may be set up for the 
next stroke. The continuous line on 
the diagram indicates the good position 
which results from a_ good-strength 
stroke, but the cue ball could travel a 
greater or less distance without posi- 
tion being lost. If, however, the cue 
ball should come to rest anywhere near 
the central line of the table a bad posi- 
tion will in all probability be set up. 

Diagram 953 illustrates a position 
which as regards the stroke to be 
played often occurs at the top of the 
table. Position is retained by means 
of a gentle-cannon, the first object ball 
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“strok -is correctly played the white ball 
is barely moved and the red travels. only 
a few inches down the table. The cue 
ball by reason of the gentle and very 
full contact which it makes with the 
red comes to rest almost immediately 
after reaching this ball, and position is 
thus left for a screw-back cannon. Of 
course, the angle for this screw cannon 
will depend upon how the cue ball takes 
the red, but when the thin gentle 
cannon illustrated on Diagram 953 is 
correctly played the resultant position 
will be very much like the one shown 
on Diagram 954, and then by means of 
a good-strength screw-back cannon, as 
illustrated on this diagram, the red ball 
may be brought to the top of the table 
again. 
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DIAGRAM 953 —A very gentle thin cannon 
to leave position for a screw-back cannon, 


Diagram 9565 illustrates another position which as regards the stroke to be 
played is of common occurrence at the top of the table. The cannon to be 
played here is what is known as a squeeze stroke, that is to say, the cue ball 
must, as it were, squeeze its way between the object balls in order to get to the 

- other side of them. In the position 





illustrated on the diagram the object 
balls are intended to be just a ball’s 
diameter apart, and therefore in order 
that the cue ball may move them as 
little as possible the stroke must be 
played quite gently and the contact with 
the red must be a very thin one. When 
the cue ball takes the red very thinly 
and quite gently it not only hardly 
moves it, but by reason of its getting 
to the other side of it position is set up 
for an easy pot. The continuous line 
on the diagram which marks the path 
over which the centre of the cue ball 
travels 
which this ball should run when the 
stroke is played with accuracy. In 
this stroke the object white is moved 
considerably more than the red, for in 
the position shown on the diagram with 
the object balls so close together the 
second ball must always be taken less 
thin than the first when the cue ball’s 
contact with the first is an extremely 


indicates about the distance 


3 thin one. : Dae © 
—asenne 954. — A screw-back cannon Diagram 956 shows this stroke, Qh a, 
bringing the red. ball to. the top of the table larger scale, the intersected  ¢htcles. 
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indicating the cue ball’s contact’ with 
each object ball. 

‘Diagram 957 further illustrates this 
squeeze stroke. Here, the red is the 
second object ball and consequently it 
is moved considerably more than in the 
stroke shown on Diagram 955, wherein 
it is the first object ball. A simple pot 
is left for the next stroke when the 
object white is taken quite thinly and 
when in addition to this the cannon is 
played quite gently. 

In the positions shown on Diagrams 
955 and 957 the object balls are only a 
ball’s diameter apart, but the same kind 
of stroke can be played even though 
the balls are a good deal farther from 
each other, provided that the angle for 
the cannon is such that a very thin 
contact with the first ball will allow of 
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DIAGRAM 955.—A gentle squeeze stroke to 
leave position fora pot. Ked ball 114 inches 
from the top cushion and 25 inches from the 
side cushion. Object white 8% inches from 
the top cushion and 28 inches from the side 
cushion. Cue ball 74 inches from the top 
cushion and 19 inches from the side cushion. 
The continuous line indicates the path over 
which the centre of the cue ball travels. 





Diagram 956.—The stroke shown on 

™-—---- -~= illustrated on a larger scale. 
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<=, contact with each of the object balls. 


the cue ball cannoning somewhat thinly 
on to the second object ball. 

Diagram 958 illustrates such a 
stroke. If the position is set up 
according to the measurements given 
under the diagram it will be found that 
acannon can be made by means of quite 
a thin contact with the red and that 
when the cue ball also takes the object 
white thinly it will travel down the 
table as indicated by the continuous 
line on the diagram. As the thin con- 
tact with the red moves this ball but 
little when the stroke is played quite 
gently, a well-played stroke leaves 
good position for a pot. With the object 
balis as far apart as in the position 
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shown on Diagram 958 this cannon can 
hardly be termed a squeeze stroke, 
neverthless it is of the same nature as 
these strokes, both as regards the 
correct way of playing it and the after- 
position which should result from it. 
The top-of-the-table player always 
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endeavours to keep the object white 


either right behind the spot or at least 
in its immediate vicinity, but no matter 
how capable he may be correct position 
for this ball is sooner or later lost. 
When this happens the player at once 
plays, to bring the ball back to the 
neighbourhood of the spot, provided, 
of course, that the position of the balls 
permits of this being done by means of 
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DIAGRAM 958.—A top-of-the-table stroke. 
A gentle thin cannon to leave position for a 
pot. Red ball 12 inches from the top 
cushion and 18 inches from the side cushion. 
Object white 12 inches from the top cushion 
and 25 inches from the side cushion. Cue 
ball 5 inches from the top cushion and 14 
inches from the side cushion. 
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DIAGRAM 957.—A gentle squeeze stroke to 
leave position for a pot. Object balls 
about a ball’s diameter apart. 


a stroke which is not too difficult for 
him to attempt. 

Diagram 959 illustrates a position 
for an ordinary run-through cannon. 
The object white is here some distance 
from the spot, and a gentle run-through 
stroke will place it still farther away 
from it. By means, however, of a 
good-strength stroke the object white 
may be made to travel to the cushion 
and back to the vicinity of the spot, as 
indicated by the intersected line on the 
diagram. The stroke, however, re- 
quires well‘handling, for in order for it 
to be perfectly played not only must the 
white ball be placed close to the spot 
but the cue ball must make a good con- 
tact with the red in order that position 
may be left for an easy pot, for it is of 
little use placing the white near the spot 
unless the cannon can be followed by 
an ordinary pot. 

Diagram 960 is illustrative of a 
commonly-occurring position, With 
the balls to the measurements given 
under the diagram very good position 
may be left by means of a gentle thin 
cannon, for a good contact with the red_ 
will leave position for a pot by means of. 
which position may be obtained for the | 
cross in-off which leads to centre- 
pocket play. In playing this ~ ° 
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care, however, must be taken that the 
caimon does not result in a five-shot, 
otherwise the resultant position will be 
a bad one. In order to make a good 
contact with the red the object white 
has to be taken very thinly, and this 
thin contact with the first ball takes so 
little pace out of the cue ball that the 
ted may easily drop into the pocket as 
the result of what has seemingly been 
quite a gentle stroke. Even when this 
stroke is perfectly played as regards the 
resultant positions of the red ball and 
the cue ball the object white must 


remain badly placed. 
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DIAGRAM 959.—A top-of-the table stroke. 
A runsthrough cannon placing the object 
white near the spot and the red in position 
fora pot. Red ball 6inches from the top 
cushion and 27 1nches fr: m the side cushion. 
Object white 10 inches from the top cushion 
and 27 inches from the side cushun, Cue 
ball 10 inches from the top cushion and on 
the central line of the table. 


It often happens 
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Diacram 960.—A gentle thin cannon to 
leave the red quite close to the pocket in 
order that by the next stroke position may 
be obtained for a cross in-off. A higher- 
class stroke is illustrated on Diagram 961. 
Red ball 42 inches from the top cushion and 
§ inches from the side cushion. Object 
white 92 inches from the top cushion and 
10 inches from the side cushion. Cue ball 
9) inches from the top enshion and 20% 
inches from the side cushion, 


that a position is of such a nature that 
it is an extremely difficult matter to 
control the running of both object balls 
and that the placing of even one of the 
balls in position for a further score 
demands a very well-played stroke. 
When this is the case even a very good 
player does not try to do too much, but 
simply plays to leave one-of the balls 
well placed for the next stroke, know- 
ing that if the other ball takes up a bad 
location it will always be possible to 
bring it into, play again later on. 
When, however, a cannon to leave 
both object balls well placed is not 


much more difficult than one which— 
for the time being at any rate—puts 
one of the balls out of play the good 
player always attempts to place both 
the object balls in good position. 
Instead, therefore, of playing a thin 
gentle cannon with the balls in the posi- 
tion shown on Diagram 960 the capable 
player plays the run-through stroke 
illustrated on Diagram 961. The 
fullish contact which is necessary in 
order that the cue ball may make a 
good contact with the red and thus 
leave position for a pot gives the object 
white a line of travel more or less as 
indicated by the intersected line on the 
diagram, and as the result of a good 
strength stroke the ball may be placed 
somewhere near the spot. The top-of- 
the-table player when playing a stroke 
of this nature not only plays to make 
the object white travel the required 
distance, but also to give it a good line 
of travel. When the cannon is played 
in this manner, should the strength of 
the stroke not be very good, with the 
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DiAGRAM 961.— A top-of-the-table stroke. 

A run-through cannon sending the object 

white to the vicinity of the spot and placing 

the red close to the pocket. Position of the 
balls exactly as on Diagram 960. 


DIAGRAM 962.—A top-of-the-table stroke. 
A running-side cannon sending the object 
white to the vicinity of the spot and placing 
the red in position for a pot. Red ball 
iz inches from the top cushion and 11} 
inches from the nearest point on the side 
cushion., Object white 2? inches from the 
top cushion and 18} inches from the side 
cushion. Cue ball z dag from the top 
cushion and 15} es from the side 
cushion. 


i 


result that the object white after strik- 
ing the side cushion only travels about 
half-way to the spot, the after-position 
as regards the object white will be 
much better than that which results 
from the gentle thin stroke illustrated 
on Diagram 960, inasmuch as in the 
former case this ball will be in position 
for an in-off from the D, whereas in the 
latter case no such stroke will be on. 

Diagram 962 illustrates a top-of-the- 
table position with the object white 
quite a long way from the spot. The 
cannon is quite an easy one and by 
means of a good-strength stroke the 
object white can be placed close to the 
spot and above it. A good contact 
with the red places this ball in position 
for a pot, and thus with the object 
white above the spot perfect position 
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for a continuance of top-of-the table 
play can be obtained by means of the 
pot which follows the correctly-played 
cannon. 

Diagram 963 illustrates another posi- 
tion with the object white far removed 
from the spot, and also illustrates how 
by means of a well-played cannon the 
object white may be placed just above 
the spot and the red close to the pocket. 
This positional stroke is, however, a 
difficult one, for although the cannon 
just as a stroke is quite simple it has to / 

} . 
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be played with screw, and with the 
cue ball so far from the object white it 
is nO easy matter to play it with the 
exact strength which is necessary to 
place the white close to the spot in the 
manner indicated by the intersected line 
on the diagram. Moreover, not only 
does a perfectly-played stroke demand 
that the object white be placed close to 
the spot, but also that a very correct 
contact be made with the red in order 
that this ball may be placed in position 
for a pot. Should the cue ball cannon 


full or nearly full on to the red instead 
of taking it well on the outside, as 
illustrated on the diagram, position for 
a pot will not be left, for a fullish con- 
tact with the red must cause this ball 
to rebound a considerable distance from 
the cushion, and thus as the result of 
such a contact position—at least as 
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DIAGRAM 963.—A top-of the-table stroke. 
A screw cannon sending the object white to 
the vicinity of the spot and placing the red 
in position for a pot. <A difficult stroke, 
Red ball 2} inches from the top cushion and 
104 inches from the side cushion. Object 
white 8 inches from the top cushion and 
104 inches from the side cushion. Cue hall 


144 inches from the top cushion and 31 
inches from the side cushion. 


regards top-of-the-table play—is at 
once lost. 

Diagram 964 illustrates another 
difficult top-of-the-table positional stroke which is sometimes played by first- 
class players. The cannon by itself is not a difficult one for any good player and 
a gentle stroke will generally leave good position, for by its means the red will 
be placed somewhere near the pocket. A gentle stroke, however, almost 
necessarily means the end of top-of-the-table play owing to the object white’s 
distance from the spot. By using a fastish stroke, however, it is possible to 
drive the white to the vicinity of the spot more or less in the manner indicated 
by the intersected line on the diagram. The difficulty of the stroke lies in the 
very accurate contact which the cue ball must make with the object white in 
order to give it a good line of travel, especially as in addition to this the strength 
of the stroke must be so gauged that the ball neither stops considerably short of 
nor travels considerably beyond the spot. Again, although the stroke has to be 
played with a fair amount of strength in order that the white ball may be made 
to travel to the spot, the red must travel with very little speed else it will 
not come to rest close to the pocket. By taking the red very thinly indeed very 
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little of the cue ball’s pace is communi- 
cated to it, and in this way the fast 
stroke only cuts it up to the pocket. An 
appreciably thicker contact than the 
correct one not only imparts too much 
pace to the red but also causes it to 
strike the side cushion too soon, and the 
double effect of such a contact causes 
the ball to travel to a point on the top 
cushion which is some distance from the 
pocket. With the balls to the measure- 
ments given under the diagram this 
positional stroke to place the red close 
to the pocket and the object white near 
the spot must be played with check side, 
but owing to the red ball having to be 
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D1aGRAM 964.—A top-of-the-table stroke. 
A thin cannon off the cushion drivigg the 
object white to the vicinity of the spot 
and placing the red close to the pocket, 
A very difficult stroke Red ball 1 inch 
from the side cushion and g inches from 
the nearest point on the top cushion. 
Object white 124 inches from the top 
cushion and 14 inches from the side cushion. 
Cue ball 9 inches from the side cushion and 
103 inches from the top cushion. 
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DiAGRAM 965.— A kiss cannon played with 
left side. A good stroke bunches the 
balls. An alternative stroke is illustrated 
on Diagram 966. Red ball touching the top 
cushion and 204 inches from the nearest 
point on the side cushion. Object white 
54 inches from the top cushion and 26$ 
inches from the side cushion. Cue ball 
7 inches from the side cushion and 7} inches 
from the top cushion. 
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taken very thinly only a moderate 


.amount of side must be used, otherwise 


instead of the object white being taken 
very fully it will be taken on the inside 
or even missed altogether. 

Just as a pot at the top of the table 
may often be played in two entirely 
different ways for the retention of per- 
fect top-of-the-table position so too may 
a cannon at the top of the table often 
be played in two or even more totally 
different ways, either or any of which 
will, when the stroke is correctly 
played, give further good top-of-the- 
table position. 


ne 
Diagrams 965 and 966 illustrate a 
placing of the balls—exactly the same in 
th cases—which is typical of positions 
which often occur, and also the reten- 
tion = of -the-table position by 
entirely different strokes. The stroke 
on Diagram 965 is a kiss cannon played 
with left side, and a well-played stroke 
bunches the balls very much in the 
manner shown on the diagram. 
Diagram 966 shows how by means of 
a running-side cannon the red ball may 
be sent to the pocket and the white 
placed above the spot. This stroke has 
to be played very much after the manner 
of a cushion pot in order that the red 
may travel to the pocket on a line which 
is nearly parallel to the top cushion. A 
good contact with the object white is 
of course necessary in order that this 
ball may travel on or near the line indi- 
cated on the diagram, but unless it is 
taken quite thinly it will always travel 
towards the spot. The strength of the 
stroke which is necessary to send the 
red to the pocket in the manner illus- 
trated on the diagram is also the correct 
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DIAGRAM 966.—A top-of-the-table stroke. 

A running side cannon off the top cushion 

sending the red to the vicinity of A pocket 

and the object white to the vicinity of the 

spot. Position of the balls exactly as on 
Diagram 965. 
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DiaGrRam 967.—A top-of-the-table stroke. 
A gentle thin cannon to leave position for a 
run-through cannon. Alternative top-of- 
the-table strokes are Wlustrated on Diagras 
968. and 969 Red ball on the spot. Object 
white 14 inches from the top cushion and 
#9 inches froni the side cushion. Cue ball 
£98 inches from the top cushion and 264 
inches from the side cushion. 


strength to place the white near the 
spot. 

Diagram 967 shows a top-of-the-table 
position which admits of a cannon being 
played in no less than three different 
ways, any of which when the stroke is 
correctly played giving further good top- 
of-the-table position. The first of these 
cannons, a thin ball-to-ball stroke, is 
illustrated on the diagram. A _ well- 
played stroke leaves position for a run- 
through cannon by means of which the 
red ball may be placed close to the 
pocket. This thin cannon will also 
often give position for an easy pot. 
With the balls to the measurements 
given under the diagram the stroke 
must be played very gently, for should 
the object white travel more than a very 
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short distance the stroke will probably 


result m a cover, and with the balls a '@ , 
considerable distance from the top Me 
cushion the position will be a very bad A 
one. \ 
Diagram 968 shows the balls in i ag 


exactly the same position as on Diagram 
967 and illustrates the second way of 
playing the cannon. By means of a 
good-strength stroke the balls may be 
bunched, but here again unless the 
stroke is very well handled a bad cover 
may be set up. On the diagram, as the 
result of an actual stroke at the table, a 
cover has been avoided by reason of the 


very full contact which has been made 
with the object white. When, how- 
ever, the white is taken just a shade less 
full than as indicated on the diagram it 
will often gently kiss the red, after its 


DIAGRAM 968.—A top-of-the-table stroke. 
A run-through cannon bunching the balls. 
An alternative stroke to the one illustrated 
on Diagram 967 Another alternative stroke 
’s illustrated on Diagram 969 Position of 
the balls exactly the same as Diagram 967. 


rebound from the top cushion, and come 
to rest right behind it. 

Diagram 969 shows the balls in exactly the same position as on the two 
previous diagrams, and illustrates the third way of playing the stroke. This 
cannon is a most beautiful one and is often played by Stevenson and Reece. 
The stroke is a gentle run-through played in such a way that the cue ball catches 
the red quite thinly on the outside. A perfect stroke leaves the object white 
well above the spot, as indicated by the intersected line on the diagram, and 
hardly moves the red by reason of the gentle thin contact which the cue ball 
makes with it. The thin contact with the red also allows of the cue ball to get 

to the other side of it, as indicated by 

the continuous line on the diagram, 

CS and in this way ideal top-of-the-table 
A position is set up. The perfect stroke 

iN illustrated on Diagram 969 is, however, 
: not an easy one owing to the thin con- 
tact which the cue ball has to make 

with the red. When the three balls 

are fairly close together and a cannon 

is quite a simple shot by means of a 

/ somewhat thin stroke, it is generally 
/ an easy enough matter to take the 
second object ball quite thinly on the 

outside when a thinner than half-ball 

stroke is used, but it is a yery different 

thing getting this accuracy of contact 

with the second ball when in the same 


DIAGRAM 969.—A beautiful top-of-the- table 
itroke. A gentle run-throvgh cannon get- 
so quite thinly on to the outside of the 
r A well-played stroke leaves ideal 
tep-of-the-table position Position of the 
malls exactly the same as on Diagram 967. 


position the cannon is played as a run- 
through. In the stroke under discus- 
sion there is very little latitude indeed 
for error. The cue ball must take the 
red quite thinly, otherwise the position 
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played for cannot be obtained. In play- 
ing to cannon on to the edge of the red 
it is very easy to miss the ball alto- 
gether. When a cannon of this nature 
is missed in this manner by a good 
player many spectators think that he 
has played a very poor stroke, little 
knowing that he played to almost miss 
the second ball. On the other hand 
when in this stroke the cue ball takes 
the red just a little fuller than the 
player intended, a bad cover will gener- 
ally be set up, for by reason of the 
stroke having been played quite gently 
in order that the object white may be 
left a considerable distance behind the 
spot the cue ball will not get clear of 
the red, and thus the red _ will be 
between the two balls with the cue ball 
quite close to it. In the position illus- 
trated on the diagram the red is on the 





DIAGRAM 971.—A pot to leave position 
for a cannon irr ive of whether the red 
can go on the billiard spot or not. Object 
white to the left of the spot and above it but 
so close to it that there is only just room for 
the red to be placed there after the pot. 
Red ball and cue ball as on Diagram 970. 
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DIAGRAM 970.—A pot to leave position 

for a cannon off the red on the pyramid spot. 

Red ball 24 inches from the top cushion and 

43 inches from the side cushion. Object 

white to the right of the billiard spot and 
overhanging it. 


spot, but positions which allow of the 
same stroke being played often occur 
with the red a considerable distance 
from it, 

Diagram 970 shows a position which 
is typical of positions which frequently 
occur at the top of the table. The red 
presents an easy pot, but it cannot 
afterwards be placed on the billiard 
spot—the position of the object white 
will not allow of this—and consequently 
must go on the pyramid spot. In 
positions of this nature good players 
therefore play to get well below the 
pyramid spot in order to leave position 
for an easy cannon off the red. This 
stroke is shown on the diagram, and 
when correctly played the balls can be 
placed in position for top-of-the-table 
play by the cannon which follows the 
pot. 
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When the object white is almost on the billiard spot it is quite obvious‘tha 
the red cannot go on this spot, but it frequently happens that the position of th 
object white is such that it is questionable whether or not the red can be spotte 
after the pot, and when the good player cannot be certain on which spot the re 
must afterwards go he takes care to leave an easy positional cannon for th 
next stroke, no matter on which spot the red may have to be placed. In orde 
to retain position when it is doubtful whether the red must go on the billiard spc 
or the pyramid spot after the pot the cue ball must sometimes remain on th 
same side of the table as the cushion which it strikes, and at other times it mus 
cross over to the other side of the table. 

Diagram 971 illustrates a position in which the pot should be made by a strok 
which causes the cue ball to cross the table. The location of the object white i 
intended to be such that room is just left for the red to go on the spot, but onl: 
just. Ifthe player, looking carefully at the position”of the white before playin 
the pot, came to the conclusion that the red could not spot, and then played 
stroke similar to the one illustrated on Diagram 970 in order to have goc 
position for a cannon off the red on the pyramid spot, the resultant positio 
would be a very bad one when the red was placed on the billiard spot, for tk 
three balls would then be nearly in a straight line, with the red ball rigt 
in front of the object white and almost touching it. By crossing the table in tr 
manner indicated on the diagram the player will have good position for the ne: 
stroke no matter on which spot the red has to be placed. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
PIQUE AND MASSE STROKES. 


- Two things are essential for big breaks at Billiards, viz., knowledge and 
sxecution, and generally speaking the player who improves at the game does so 
yecause of the advance which he makes in both of these qualifications. Before 
’ player can become really good he must possess a pretty thorough knowledge 
of the game and sufficient execution to put what he knows into practice. Know- 
edge without good execution is nearly as bad as good execution with very little 
inowledge. In fact, as far as the winning of games is concerned, it is often very 
much worse, for how often do we see an amateur who possesses a very good 
snowledge of the game but whose executionary powers are weak get beaten by 
another who is little more than a good stroke-player? The good stroke-player 
eldom misses any ordinary shot and often enough gets out of difficult positions 
sy some really brilliant shot. He may not make any big break, but he is always 
naking useful little breaks, whereas the player who has a good knowledge of 
che pame but is weak at stroke play is constantly breaking down at more or less 
sasy strokes. Knowledge of the game comes to a player either from 
intelligently watching the play of better players or from a careful study of the 
subject in a book or paper, and even then practice at the table is necessary in 
order to put into effect what he has seen or read of. Execution, on the other 
hand—especially when this necessitates good cue-power—can never be acquired 
from reading and can only come from constant practice. Of no strokes is this 
more true than of piqués and massés. Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
practice by itself is hardly sufficient for a mastery of these strokes for so much 
depends upon the position of the player at the table, the elevation of the cue, 
and correct hitting of the cue ball—that is as regards the part of the ball which 
must be struck—when playing one of these strokes, that unless a player receives 
some coaching his progress even with a considerable amount of practice will 
necessarily be very slow. 

The ordinary player, that is the player who now and then gets a twenty break . 
and who on rare occasions—generally by the assistance of a fluke or two or by 
a favourable run of the balls long continued—manages to get into the thirties 
will find piqué and massé strokes—especially the latter—quite beyond him, but 
the player who makes forties and fifties frequently and occasionally much bigger 
‘breaks will with practice, coupled with the guidance of a capable instructor, as 
a rule, soon attain a fair amount of proficiency at these strokes. To-day many 
‘of our leading amateurs play piqué and massé strokes extremely well, but on. 
.the other hand it is no uncommon thing to find players to whom a three-figure 
break is no great rarity who have little or no idea of the correct way of playing 
‘these strokes, and who fail lamentably on the rare occasions when they 
attempt them. These players would undoubtedly make good progress with | 
proper tuition and practice, but the only practice they get is when the position. 
— to be set up on the table during the course of a game, and in the case. 

--* position they often attempt some. almost gnpossible stroke in: 
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. Piqué strokes are often confounded with massés, but there is a big difference. 
between the two, for whereas in a piqué stroke the cue ball after contact with the 
object ball always travels back towards the striker, in a massé stroke it must 
travel forward and away from the striker after hitting the object ball. Also, 
in a piqué stroke the cue ball may travel in a straight line both to and from the 
object ball, whereas in a massé with the cue ball not quite close to the object 
ball the line of travel previous to contact must be a more or less pronounced 
curve, and except when the cue ball makes a very full contact with the object 
ball the line of travel to a second object ball lying some little distance from the 
first must also be curved in order that the stroke may come off. Another 
distinguishing feature between piqué and massé strokes is that although the 
former often require no side, true massés cannot be made without hitting the cue 
ball on one side. 

A piqué stroke in its simplest form is really nothing more than a straight 
screw-back, although the cue ball is hit near the top instead of low down. For 
the sake of convenience some of the diagrams from the chapter on SCREW AND 
REVERSE ROTATION are herein reproduced.* 

Diagram 972 illustrates the action of 
the cue in an ordinary screw stroke 
when the same is played with a 
horizontally-held cue. Diagram 97% is 
illustrative of the manner in which the 
cue ball must be struck when it lies near 
the cushion. In this diagram, although 
the alignment of the cue is to a point on ; ; 
the ball which is a little above the spot oieenae ee rede el aie 
which is the centre of the ‘ball for all : 
strokes played with the cue held in the ordinary way, the point of contact is 
really well below the centre for this particular stroke, for in all strokes played 
with an uplifted cue the imaginary line which divides the ball in two must be. 
parallel with the cue just in the same way as it is when the cue is not uplifted 
at all. In Diagram 973 the line AB which passes through the centre of the 
ball and thus divides it in two is parallel with the cue, and therefore the outside 
centre of the ball in this stroke is at A. Consequently in this stroke just as in 
other screws the cue ball is struck at a 
point well below its centre. 

Diagram 974 illustrates the same 
thing with the cue uplifted for a piqué 
stroke, for here again the line AB, 
which is parallel with the cue, divides 
the ball in two, and consequently the 
outside centre of the ball is at A; and 

Diagram 975 illustrates the extreme 
case when with a vertically-held cue the 
outside centre of the ball is right at its 








| top. 
ee Patent shea ie The amount of reverse rotation which 
angie or about 45°. ere the imme waic Bao. . 
is parallel to the cue passes threugh the centre can be nage to the igs aan 
ofthe ball and consequently the cue strikes upon t evation 0 e cue. 
the ball well below the centre. ordinary screw shots the cue ball 








* See Diagrams 177, 179, and 18e. 
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tateor eomge beck, to the sta without — 
ite a gn. obstacle, for the more 
Tewyerse rotation the player wishes to 
impart ta the ball the harder must he 
hit: %,..and thus the first result of a 
‘strong screw shot is rapii translation 
of the cue ball In piqué strokes the 
case is different. The downward blow 
from the uplifted cise causes the ball to 
‘be pinched between the cue and the bed 
of the table, and thus it is as it were 
out, consequently the amount 
and speed of its translation is not at all 
commensurate with the strength of the 
blow. Indeed, when the cue is held 





almost vertically and a light but sharp AB which Se a 

crisp stroke is used the ball may be hs the a of the ball and sag 

made to come back smartly without hav- y the stroke imparts reverse rotation 

ing touched an object ball. In such a to the ball by resscn of = being hit below 
the centre 


case the cue ball only travels forward 
about an inch or two before returningto * 
the striker.* In order to cause the ball to return to the striker—without its 
having come into contact with an object ball—the cue must be held very nearly 
vertically, otherwise the ball will be sent forward with some speed and cannot 
return. The correct point of contact is about half-way from the top 
of the bali—which in this stroke is its centre—as shown on Diagram 975: 
If instead of the cue striking the ball as shown on the diagram it meets it 
appreciably nearer the top the stroke will fail, for the vertically-held cue coming 
down well on to the top of the ball will pinch the ball between it and the bed of 
the table in such a manner that it will not even be squeezed out. If on the 
other hand, the cue strikes the ball appreciably farther from the top than as 
indicated a miscue is inevitable, for the cue is bound to glance off the ball. 
Even when the ball is struck at the 
correct spot a miscue may easily occur 
: unless the cue is well chalked. A clean, 
crisp stroke should be used, and exactly 
as in ordinary screws the fingers should 
grip the cue tightly just at the moment 
it meets the ball. In order that the 
ball may travel forward and also return 
in a straight line it must be struck at 
the centre—the centre in this case 
meaning neither to the right nor to the 
left. When the contact, correct in 
other respects, is away from the centre 
—even slightly away—the ball will 





da: ar always describe a curve. 

__. piqué stroke with a verti- Piqué strokes may be broadly divided 
cally-held ‘cue. he line AB which is into two classes, viz., those in which the 
‘parallel to the cue passes through the centre cue ball has to come back in a straight 

_w- wave. Of the rotation which the stroke demands that the cue ball 
the stroke imparts to the bail. shall travel back in a curve after its 


“* Some pis ehcp eer senydl uring Wig this piqué stroke make a ball come back after 
— “travelling forward eiiagnl sao pore own, bj this lua Svvks whe < bal come tack ) 
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with the object ball. The 
piqués in which the cue ball has to 
recoil in a straight line from the object 
ball are naturally the easier of the two 
kinds of strokes, for in all straight- 
back piqués the object ball has to be eee, oe epee cae eee 
taken quite full and the cue ball has to Cue ball about one-sixteenth ofan inch from 
be struck without side, whereas in the white. Red ball 10 inches from the 
piqués in which the making of the cue ball. 
stroke demands that the cue ball shall describe a curve the object 
ball must be taken less than full in addition to the cue ball being hit on 
the side though still high up. There is, however, a great difference in the 
way in which even straight-back piqués have to be played as regards the angle 
of the cue’s elevation, and broadly speaking, the nearer the cue ball is 
to the object ball the more must the butt of the cue be raised, until when 
the cue ball is almost touching the object ball the cue must be held vertically or 
almost so. 

Diagram 976 illustrates a position for a piqué cannon with the cue ball about 
one-sixtednth of an inch from the object white. Here, the cue must be held 
almost vertically and the downward blow must be sharp and crisp. Should the 
elevation of the cue not be almost vertical when playing this stroke the cue ball 
will be pushed through the object ball and the stroke will fail. It has alread 
been explained that translation of a ball which is greatest when the ball is struc 
by a horizontally-held cue becomes less and less with every increase in the 
elevation of the butt of the cue until with a vertically-held cueit practically ceases. 
In the position shown on Diagram 976 asthe cue ballis almost touching the white, 
forward translation of the ball has to be avoided, and consequently the cue must 
be held very nearly vertically. When by reason of the butt not having been 
sufficiently elevated, the cue ball is pushed through the object ball, translation 
has been too great. When the cue ball 
and an object ball are close together and 
in a line with an open pocket—the cue 
ball lying between the object ball and 
the pocket—and are at no great dis- 
tance from it a piqué in-off is exactly 
the same kind of stroke as the cannon 
illustrated on Diagram 976. Of course, 
the farther the balls are from the pocket 
the more difficult the stroke becomes. 

Diagram 977 illustrates the position 
for the least difficult of piqué in-offs and 
also the way of playing the stroke. The 
cue ball is close to the brink of the top 
pocket and the object ball is an inch or 
slightly less from the cue ball. A good 
player could get the in-off by means of a | 
screw played with a nearly. horizontally- 
held cue, but the stroke would have to 
be very well played to keep the object 

DIAGRAM 977.—A_piqué in-off into the left ball out of baulk. Played as a screw a 
‘top pocket. Cue ball close to the brink of fair amount of pace must be used. in 


the pocket and an inch or slightly less from we 
oy the object balls ‘; order to cause the cue ball to recoil to 
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the pocket, and thus the screw is bound to cause the object ball to travel with 
considerable speed. To play the stroke with sufficient pace to cause the object 
ball to travel through baulk and out again—especially when the position of the: 
balisis such that the object ball must strike the side cushion at a point con- 
siderably above the baulk line—would make such an in-off an extremely difficult 
if not an impossible stroke even on a fast table. By playing the in-off by means 
of a piqué stroke the object ball can be easily kept out of baulk, in fact, a well- 
played stroke will not cause the object ball to travel more than half a yard or 
so.* A sharp, crisp little stroke played with the cue held at an angle of about 
70° to 80° with the table will impart plenty of reverse rotation to the cue ball 
without sending it forward with,much speed, consequently its contact with the 
object ball will be so gentle that this ball can only be moved forward a short 
distance. Indeed, if the stroke be played with a vertically-held cue the ball may 
come back without hitting the object ball at all, especially should the distance 
between the balls be just slightly greater than as shown on the diagram. In 
playing piqué strokes therefore it should always be remembered that the more 
vertically the cue is held the greater the amount of reverse rotation which it is 
possible to impart to the cue ball, but the less the distance which the cue ball 
will travel forward—and consequently the less the pace that will be given to the 
object ball should the cue ball reach it—and conversely, the less vertically the 
cue is held in these strokes the less the amount of reverse rotation which it is 
possible to impart to the cue ball, but the greater the distance which the cue 
ball will travel forward, and consequently the greater the pace that will be given 
to the object ball. As in the position 

ilustrated on Diagram 977 the in-off can 

be made, in the one case by a stroke 

played with a nearly horizontally-held 

| cue—playing over the pocket necessi- 

tates a slight uplifting of the cue—and 
in the other by a stroke played with a 
nearly vertically-held cue, it follows 
that it is possible to get this in-off with 
the cue held at any elevation between 
these extremes, and this being the case 
it also follows that there is no sharp 
line of demarcation between an ordinary 
screw-back stroke and a piqué stroke, 
and that these two strokes which are 
both reverse-rotation strokes insensibly 
merge one into the other. Asa matter of 
fact, players who are just commencing 
to practise piqué strokes will find 
that the easiest way to get the in- 
off in the position shown on Diagram 
977 is by holding the cue at an angle of 
45° to 50° and striking the cue ball a 
sharp, crisp blow at a point just slightly 





DraGRAM 978.—A piqué in-off into the left 


top pocket. Cue ball one inch from the red above the spot which is ordinarily its 
"Bail and one inch from the top cushion. centre. With this cue elevation the 





#* When the cue is held nearly vertically it is possible to get the in-off without enone. the object ball 
more than a few inches, and in extreme cases it may move it less than an inch. |When the object ball is 
moved very little it is because the forward translation of the,cue ball is practically exhausted just at the 

moment of contact with the object ball. 
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object ball is bound to travel with con- 
siderable speed, and when the stroke is 
played into a top pocket the object ball 
will most likely go into baulk and 
remain there. The stroke is, however, 
quite useful when the in-off 1s into a 
baulk pocket. Good players when 
playing this particular piqué shot into 
a baulk pocket always play to send the 
object ball out of baulk, and when it has 
to travel a considerable distance 
through baulk before it can cross the 
line the elevation of the cue is always 
such as will permit of sufficient pace 
being imparted to the object ball as to 
cause it to travel the necessary distance. 
In playing this piqué in-off great care 
must be taken not to strike the cue ball 
even slightly to one side for side is fatal 
in straight-back piqués. 

Diagram 978 shows a variation of the 
piqué in-off position illustrated on 


DIAGRAM 979.—A difficult piqué in-off into 

the left top pocket. Red ball 24 inches from 

the side cushion and 5} inches from the top 

cushion. Cue ball touching the top cushiou 

and 34 inches from the nearest point on the 
side cushion. 


DIAGRAM 980.—An in-off which is half-way 
hetween a screw anda piqué. Red ball 5 
inches from the top cushion and 6 inches 
from the side cushion. Cue ball touching 
the top cushion and 104 inches from the 
nearest point on the side cushion. 


Diagram 977. Here, the balls are 
not in a line with the pocket, con- 
sequently the object ball must not be 
taken quite full. With the balls at the 
angle shown the object ball must, how- 
ever, be taken only just a shade less 
than full or the stroke will fail. When 
the cue ball after contact with the object 
ball is thrown on to the side cushion 
the object ball has not been taken 
sufficiently full. Side in a piqué stroke 
of this nature is fatal, consequently care 
must be taken to avoid hitting the cue 
ball even slightly to one side. 

Diagram 979 illustrates a difficult 
piqué stroke sometimes played by good 
players. The cue ball is touching the 
cushion and consequently the. in-off 
cannot be played as an ordinary screw. 
Owing to the object ball being some 
considerable distance from the cue ball. 
—that is for a piqué stroke—the cue has 
not to be held at all vertically for this 
stroke. An angle of 45° is: ~-** 
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‘sufficient in this case, and thus the 
stroke is about half-way between an 
ordinary screw and a piqué. The object 
ball must be taken only slightly less 
than full and the stroke must be sharp 
‘and crisp. Side is fatal. 

_ Diagram 980 illustrates another in-off 
which cannot be made without a con- 
siderable uplifting of the cue, and thus, 
although the stroke is more of a screw 
than a piqué, there is a good deal of the 
piqué in it, and the cue ball has only to 
be moved a very short distance along 
the cushion towards the pocket to make 
the in-off more of a piqué than a screw. 

In the piqué strokes which have so 
far been discussed side has to be care- 
fully avoided as its use is fatal. There 
is, however, a class of piqué strokes 
fn which the use of side is most advan- 
tageous and in some cases absolutely 
necessary. 

Diagram 981 shows position for a 
piqué in-off into a corner pocket. The 
in-off is possible as a_ straight-back 
piqué without any side, but when 


WwW 


DIAGRAM 981.—A piqué in-off into the 
right top pocket played with sidé. Cue ball 
just past the angle. Red ball about half an 
inch from the cue ball. Both balls touching 
the cushion. 





2—A Pique in-off into the right 
‘Cue ball about three-quarters 0 
‘the red and sufficiently angled to 


played in this way a most accurate 
contact with the object ballis necessary. 
Should the object ball be taken 
only just slightly less than full the 
stroke will fail, and it is no very 
easy matter to ensure a full contact 
when in addition to playing with the 
cue held nearly vertically both balls are 
touching the cushion. The better way 
of playing this in-off is to hit the cue 
ball to the left of the centre but not 
very far forward—the cue being held 
nearly vertically—and to take the object 
ball about half-ball. This contact 
causes the cue ball to be thrown off to 
the right, but the strong rotation 
imparted to it by reason of its being hit 
high up and to the left of the centre 
immediately arrests its forward trans- 
lation and brings it back again in a 
curve, and when the stroke is well 
played the ball enters the pocket. The 
curve which the ball describes in a 
correctly-played stroke makes the 
pocket very open as contrasted with 
the very blind pocket when the in-off 
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is play ed asa straight-back piqué with- | a | 
out side. 


Diagram g82 illustrates a variation 
of the position shown on Diagram 981. 
Here, owing to the cue ball being on the 
angle a piqué in-off is absolutely 
impossible without the use of side, as 
the object ball cannot be taken anything 
like full. By taking it about half-ball 
and hitting the cue ball high up and to 
the left of the centre the in-off can be 
made exactly in the same way as the 
stroke just described, gor is it any more 
dificult than this stroke. 

Diagram 983 illustrates another 
beautiful piqué in-off ; this time into a 





centre pocket. Here, the object ball DIAGRAM 983.—A piqué into the left cemtre 
can be taken quite full, but a full con- ocket. Cue ball just past the angle. Red 
tact will not serve as the cue ball cannot ll about half an inch from the cue dail. 


possibly enter the pocket as the result Both balls touching the cushion. — 
of straight recoil. By striking the cue 

ball high up and to the left of the centre a half-ball contact with the object dail 
will cause the cue ball to travel back in a curve and this curve takes it into the 
pocket when the stroke is well played. This piqué in-off is on by the same kind 
of stroke even when the cue ball is on the angle of the pocket—provided that the 
object ball can be taken about half-ball—just in the same way as the stroke 
illustrated on Diagram 982. 

In playing the piqué in-offs illustrated on Diagrams 981, 982, and 983 the cue 
ball should be struck with a smart, 
crisp stroke, but the cue should not be 
held quite perpendicularly. The angle 
of elevation should be anything from 
about 65° to 80% The cue should 
always be well chalked for a piqudé 
stroke, otherwise a miscue may easily 
occur. Whena miscue occurs notwith- 
standing that the cue has been chalked 
it generally arises through the cue ball 
having been hit too near the sg 
especially is this the case when 
stroke has been played with a nearly 
vertical cue. First-class players play 
these close piqué strokes without caus- 
ing the cue tip to touch the cloth. Their 
stroke is clean and crisp, but the cue 
only goes a little way through the ball 





DIAGRAM 984.—A_ piqué cannon position and is not allowed to descend to the bed 
with the balls in a straight line and close of the table. 


halle nab omnes tam a mmawtae AF an inah fram 


hood of « foul the frst object ball should be Occurs at the top of the table 
taken feas than full. may occur anywhere else. The 
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balls are in a straight line, or nearly so, with the cue ball in the middle, and the 
distance between it and each object ball is not more than a quarter of an inch. 
Here, a straight-back piqué cannon is quite a possible stroke, but it is anything 
but an easy oné even for players who are good at piqués owing to the difficulty 
of making a bridge, for should the stroke be played off the white the red will be 
in the way, and the object white will be in the way when the stroke is played off 
the red, and thus the player is very likely to make a foul through touching with 
his hand the ball in the way, either whilst making his bridge or whilst in the act 
of playing the stroke. A foul may easily occur also through touching the 
second object ball with the cue after striking the cue ball. And even though a 
foul by either of these ways may be avoided the player may fail to make the 
cannon by reason of his not having been able to make a proper bridge. The 
danger of making a foul may easily be avoided by playing a half-ball or a shade 
fuller than half-ball piqué stroke. Playing the stroke this way gives room for 
the bridge hand and also obviates any possibility of the cue fouling the second 
object ball. In all piqué strokes in which the object ball is taken less than full 
the rotation which is imparted to the cue ball by the downward blow of the cue 
causes this ball to describe a curve quite irrespective of whether it has been 
struck centrally or not. In the position illustrated on Diagram 984 a less than 
full contact with the red ball will cause the cue ball to recoil in a curve. The 
swerve will be more pronounced when the cue ball is struck well to the left of 
the centre, but as no very pronounced swerve is necessary for the making of this 
cannon, the cue ball should be struck centrally or just a little to the left of the 
centre. 
Diagram 985 illustrates the kind of the curve which the cue ball makes when 
the contact in this piqué stroke is slightly fuller than half-ball. The thin inter- 
sected semi-circle indicates the cue ball at the moment of its contact with the red, 
the thick intersected circle its position just before the reverse rotation brings it 
back, and the thick intersected semicircle its contact with the object white. 
Very often with the balls in the position shown on Diagram 984 a cannon 
could be made off a cushion either by hitting a ball first or by hitting the cushion 
first, but positions occur in which a cannon by either of these methods is either 
impossible or very difficult. 
For example, with all three 
balls touching a cushion and 
still situated as shown on 
Diagram 984 a cannon off 
the cushion against which 
the balls are lying is an 
impossible stroke. 


Massé stroke positions may 
roughly be divided into two 
classes, viz., those in which 





Dracram 985.—A piqué cannon with the balls in the position 
illustrated on Diagram 984. A slightly fuller than half-ball 
contact causes the cue ball to describe a curve. The thin 
intersected circle indicates the cue ball at the moment of its 
contact with the red, the thick intersected circle its position 
just before the reverse rotation brings it back, and the thick 
intersected semicircle its contact with the object white, 
The curved line indicates the path over which zhe centre of 
_ ; the cne ball travels. 


_ latter 


the cue ball is some little 
distance from the first object 
ball and those in which it 
lies quite close to it. The 
are generally the 
easier, for with the cue ball 
very near the first object 
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ball the curve which it has to describe 
is from one object ball to the other, 
whereas when the cue ball lies some 
little distance from the first object ball 
it not only has to travel in a curve to the 
first ball but has to take this ball cor- 
rectly in order that it may travel on to 
the second ball. 

Diagram 986 illustrates the easiest 
kind of massé cannon. The object balls 
are about a ball’s diameter apart and the 
cue ball is an eighth of an inch from the 
red and the position of the balls is such 
that the cannon is just not on by means 
of an ordinary thin, grazing stroke. A 
clean, crisp little stroke with a nearly 
vertical cue, hitting the cue ball to the 
right and taking the red thinly will cause 
the cue ball to swerve to the right after 





DIAGRAM 986.—A massé cannon. Object 
balls about a ball’s diameter apart. Cue ball 
an eighth of an inch from the red, The inter- 
sected line indicates roughly the line of travel 


— es Oe 





DIAGRAM 987.—A massé cannon. Object 
balls about 7 or 8 inches apart. Cue ball 
about an eighth of an inch from the red. 


which the cue ball would take as the result 

of a thin stroke played in the ordinary way 

and the curved line indicates the manner in 

which the cue ball travels when the massé 
is correctly played. 


touching the red, thus ensuring the 
making of the cannon. The intersected 
line on the diagram indicates the line of 
travel that the centre of the cue 
ball would take were a very thin stroke 
played with a horizontally-held cue, and 
the continuous line indicates how the 
natural straight line of travel becomes 
a curve by reason of the rotation given 
to the cue ball through its having been 
struck downwards and on the side. The 
reason this stroke is the simplest form 
of a massé cannon is because it cannot 
be masséd too much. The cue ball has 
only to describe a slight curve in order 
for the cannon to be just made, but no 
matter how pronounced the curve which 
the cue ball makes may be the stroke 
cannot be missed, for owing to the 
object balls being only about a ball’s 
diameter apart the cue ball cannot pass 
between them. 

Diagram 987 illustrates another 
massé cannon position with the cue ball 
quite close to the first object ball. The 
cannon here is much more difficult than the 
one illustrated on Diagram 986, for owing 
to the cover being considerably 
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‘pronounced the cue ball after its contact 
with the first ball has to make a very 
decided curve in order that it may 
tannon on to the second ball. For 
this massé the cue should 5e held 
nearly vertically and the cue ball must 
be struck on the right with a light but 
clean, crisp stroke. As the cue ball 
after hitting the first ball thinly must 
travel well out in order to swerve back 
on to the second ball the player must 
stand in such a way that the translation 
or forward line of travel of the cue ball 
resulting from the blow of the cue may 
be in a direction that will allow of the 
ball swerving correctly for the cannon. 
In other words, the player must first 
judge how far out the cue ball must 
travel, and must stand facing the spot 
to which he wishes his ball to travel 
previous to its swerve. But though 
correct stand at the table and correct 
elevation of the cue are most important 
elements in the making of a massé 
stroke, these two factors will not of 





DIAGRAM 988.—The manner in which the 
stroke may fail when playing the massé 
cannon illustrated on Diagram 987. The 
cue ball as the result of its being over- 
masséd passes between the object balls 
without touching the second object ball, 
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_Diacram 989.—A massé in-off into the left 

top pocket. Red ball touching the side 
cushion and about 11 inches from the to 

ctshion. Cue ball one-eighth of an in 

from the red and about 2 inches from the 
( de cushion, 


themselves always ensure success except 
in the easiest of massé positions. The 
strength of the stroke, the place where 
the cué ball is hit and the kind of con- 
tact which the cue ball makes with the 
first object ball are also very great factors 
in massés, and thus strokes which vary 
as regards strength, cue contact, and 
contact with the object ball, will give 
the cue ball different lines of travel even 
though the stand at the table and the 
elevation of the cue remain constant. 
For example, with the balls in the posi- 
tion shown on Diagram 987 the cannon 
may be missed by reason of the cue ball 
being masséd too much. When this 
happens the cue ball passes between the 
object balls in the manner indicated on 
Diagram 988. | | 

When the stroke is over-masséd it is 


generally because the object ball has 
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been taken too thinly. The amount of 
cue-ball rotation which is correct for a 
contact of a certain degree of thinness 
becomes too great in relation to a con- 


siderably thinner contact. 


Diagram 989 illustrates a massé in- 





off-—-into the left top pocket—which is 
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DIAGRAM 991.——A massé.cannon with the 
object balls a long distance apart. The 

ition is intended to be such that a cannon 
snot possible even by the thinnest of strokes 
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DIAGRAM 990.—A massé in-off into the 

right top pocket. Red ball a ball’s diameter 

from the top cushion and 9 inches from the 

side cushion. Cue ball an eighth of an inch 

from the red and twice the diameter of a 
ball from the cushion. 


exactly the same kind of stroke 
as the massé cannon illustrated on 
Diagram 987. The difficulty of this 
in-off to a player who can massé 
a ball quite easily lies in accurately 
gauging the amount of masséing 
required. If the stroke is not sufficiently 
masséd the cue ball will strike the top 
cushion, and if on the other hand it is 
masséd too much the ball will strike the 
side cushion in front of the pocket. 
When the object ball is not more than 
10 or 12 inches from the pocket and the 
cue ball is quite close to the object ball 
and very little behind it, this massé 
in-off is not a very difficult stroke to a 
player who is good at massés, but as the 
distance of the object ball from the 
pocket is increased the stroke becomes 
more and more difficult. In the massé 
illustrated on the diagram the curve 
which the cue ball must describe im 
order that the streke may be successful — 
makes the pocket less blind than it 
otherwise would be. es 

Diagram 990 shows a variation of 
the last stroke. Here, the massé in-off . 
although of exactly the same nature as 
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‘the other is less difficult owing to the 
pocket being quite open. 


Diagram 991 illustrates a massé posi- . 


tion with the object balls a long distance 
apart. For this stroke the cue should 
be held at an angle of about 45° in 
order that sufficient translation may be 
given to the cue ball. A stroke from 
a nearly vertical cue would cause the 
cue ball to make a short, pronounced 
curve to the cushion and thus the 
cannon would fail. The less the eleva- 
tion of the cue the less will the ball 
swerve and the more it will travel for- 
ward, consequently in all massé strokes 
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DIAGRAM 993.—A massé cannon with the 
three balls in a dead straight line. The 
intersected lines indicate the cue ball’s line 
of travel and the intersected circles show 
.the cue ball’s contact with the object balls. 
As shown, the cue ball’s swerve is more 
pronounced previous to its contact with the 
red than after it. Red ball 34 inches from 

_ the cue ball. Object white 34 inches from 
| the red, 


DIAGRAM 992.—A massé cannon off a 
cushion. Object white about half an inch 
from the top cushion and about 9 inches 
from the sidecushion, Red ball half an inch 
from the top cushion and 22 inches from the 
side cushion. Cue ball 14 inches from the 
top cushion and about an eighth to a quarter 
of an inch from the red. 


it is of supreme importance that the 
elevation of the cue be regulated to the 
distance which the cue ball has to travel 
forward after its contact with the first 
object ball. Inthe stroke illustrated 
on the diagram, the proximity of the 
second object ball to the cushion makes 
the massé cannon a great deal easier 
than it would otherwise be. 

Diagram 992 shows another massé 
position with the cue ball very close to 
the object ball. Here, it is quite 
possible to make a cannon by a direct 
stroke after the manner of the massé 
illustrated on Diagram 987, but owing 
to the cover being much more 
pronounced than in the position shown 
on Diagram 0987 a direct massé 
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is a very difficult stroke. In order 
that the cannon may be made by 
means of a ball-to-ball stroke the cue 
ball must travel well out and then 
return with a very pronounced swerve, 
and such a stroke is only possible by 
means of a very powerful massé. The 
cannon is a much less difficult stroke 
when played as a massé off the side 
cushion as illustrated on the diagram. 
The side with which the massé must in 
any case be played is the correct side off 
the side cushion. Better position as a 
rule results from a successful stroke 
when the cannon is made off the side 
cushion than from a ball-to-ball massé. 





DIAGRAM 994.—The playing of the stroke 
shown on Diagram 993. 


In fact, the cannon off the side cushion 
often bunches the balls. Occasionally 
when the stroke is masséd too much for 
a cannon off the side cushion, but not 
enough for a ball-to-ball cannon the cue 

ball enters the pocket. ; 
Diagram 993 illustrates the most 
difficult kind of massé. Here, the three 
balls are in a straight line with the cue 
ball a considerable distance—for a 
massé stroke—from the first object ball. 
As the cue ball must describe a short, 
\ pronounced curve the elevation of the 
\ cue must be nearly vertical and the ball 
must be struck with a sharp, crisp little 

blow. 

Diagram 994 illustrates the playing 
; of the stroke. When the stroke is. 
perfectly played the cue does not 
descend to the table and the cue ball 
curves to the object ball, and after 
/ taking it well to the side travels in 
/ another curve—though a less pro- 
/ nounced one—to the second ball. Very 
; often this massé cannon is made some- 
what differently from the way shown on 
Diagram 993. The stroke has been 
played with the intention of making it 
in the manner illustrated on this. 





DIAGRAM 995.—A massé cannon by means 


of a kind of run-through stroke. This 
cannon often results from an attempt to get 
the cannon in the manner illustrated on 
Diagram 993. All three balls in a straight 
line. Object white 34 inches from the cue 
ball. Red 34 inches from the white. The 
intersected circles indicate the cue ball at the 
moment of its contact with object balls. 


diagram, but the contact with the first 
ball has not been sufficiently to the side, 
with the result that the cue ball has rur 
through it to the second ball. — 
Diagram 995 roughly indicates the 
cue ball’s line of travel when after 
curving to the first object ball it 
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_gannon often fails by reason of the cue 
-ball’s running through the first ball and 
| passing the second “object ball on the 
‘inside. In the positions shown on 
Diagrams 993 and 995 this would be to 
the left. 
_ On Diagram 993 the cannon is by 
means of a massé to the right of the 
red, but it can, of course, also be made 
by means of a massé to the other side of 
ball. When the three balls are in 
a dead straight line the massé is, how- 
ever, generally easier on one side than 
the other; this is because the player 
can, as a tule, get into a much better 
position for a massé round one way 
than round the other. In fact, when 
the cue ball is some distance from the 
cushion it is often only possible to get 
into position for a massé round one side 
and even then the position may be a 
very cramped one, and a massé ceases 


bik to ‘che other ‘baw,’ The 





DIAGRAM 996.—A massé cannon. The 
curved line indicates the path over which the 

centre of the cue ball passes when the stroke 
is correctly played and the intersecté@ circles 
indicate the cue ball at the momént of its 
contact with the object balls. Middle ball 
nearly in a line with the others. Object 
balls 34 inches apart. Cue ball 34 inches 

from the nearer object ball. 





‘Diacraw 907 —~An extremely difficuft massé 

eannon. Red ball about 5 or 6 inches from 

the object white. Cue ball 18 inches from 

Red ball only slightly covering the 

a ~*> "Int a ran. 
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to be a possible stroke when the cue ball 
is so far from a cushion that the player 
cannot get sufficiently over it to massé 
it. Again, when the three balls are not 
quite in a straight line the first object 
ball must be taken on the inside. That 
is to say in the position. illustrated on 
Diagram 996 it must be taken on the. 
left, for although a massé round to the 
right is not an impossible stroke it is a 
far more difficult one than a massé off 
the left side of the ball. 

Diagram 997 illustrates an extremely 
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difficult massé cannon. As the cue ball 
is a long way from the object balls the 
elevation of the cue must be a good 
deal less than vertical, otherwise the cue 
ball will not travel sufficiently forward 
and will describe too short a curve. In 
order that the curve may be as indicated 
on the diagram the direction given to 
the cue ball as it leaves the cue must be 





well away from the object ball. eee ene RT TN 
Diagram 998 illustrates a very DIAGRAM 0908 ) 

. : 998.—A difficult massé cannon. 
difficult massé with all three balls touch- All three balls touching the cushion. Cue 
ing a cushion, the object balls being ball about 1% inches from the red. Object 
only about a ball’s diameter apart and balls about a ball’s diameter apart: 


the cue ball being rather less than this . 

distance from the nearer object ball. For this massé the cue must be_ held 

nearly vertically in order that very little translation may be given to the cue ball. 

The direction given to the cue ball as it leaves the cue must be right away from 

the object balls and the blow of the cue must be a light one but at the same time 

sharp and crisp in order to give the cue ball the maximum of rotation and cause 
it to describe the very pronounced little curve indicated on the diagram. In the 
position shown on the diagram the cue ball must of course be struck to the 
right of its centre. With the balls in the same position as regards distance 
from each other but well away from a cushion the massé cannon is a very much 
easier stroke, for there is no need to cause the cue ball to go right out and return 
as on Diagram 998. Instead all that is needed is a moderate curve which will 
cause the cue bail to get well on to the edge of the first object ball. When the 
balls are touching a cushion or quite close to it the cannon cannot be made in 
this way as the cue ball is immediately kissed away unless it gets between the 
object balls, and it canonly get between 
them when the curve is of the nature of 
the one illustrated on Diagram 998. 

‘ Diagram 999 illustrates a very 
difficult massé in-off. For this stroke 
the cue must be held practically verti- 
cally and the contact with the object 
ball must be a fullish one, as the cue 
ball after following through the object 
ball a short distance has to make a very 
pronounced little curve to enter the 
pocket. A sharp clean blow is 
necessary for this massé in-off and 
the cue ball must be struck to the 
left of its centre. 

Diagram ooo illustrates a very 
beautiful massé stroke which is some- 
times given in an exhibition of fancy. 
strokes by «professional players. In 
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DIAGRAM 999.—A difficult massé in-off. 
Red bali touching the side cushion close to 


the beginning of the angle. Cue ball also this stroke the object ball is taken. 
touching the cushion and about a quarter to thinly and the direction given to ‘the 


half an inch from the red. | cue ball is right away from the 
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balls. Whilst the cue ball is travelling 
forward the object ball has time to get 
out of the way—as indicated by the 
intersected line on the diagram—and 
thus the cue ball can return and cannon 
on to the second ball. Although this 
fancy cannon is generally called a massé 
it is really more in the nature of a piqué 
stroke, for the cue ball returns towards 
the striker after its forward translation. 
For this stroke the cue should be held 
almost vertically and the ball should be 
struck a sharp, crisp blow, the cue not 
being allowed to come down on to the 
cloth. 

Diagram oor illustrates an_ in-off 
which is sometimes played by good 
players. The position is intended to be 
such that even with a grazing stroke the 
in-off is just not on. For this in-off the 
player should stand exactly facing the 
two balls and with a vertically-held cue 
play as it were to piqué his ball into the 
pocket just as though there were no 





DIAGRAM 1001.—A difficult in-off which is 
‘in the natare of a piqué shot, owing to its 
being played withoutside, When the stroke 
is correctly pares the cue ball after taking 
the object ball quite thinly travels forward 
a very short distance and then returns to 
‘the pocket. The playing of the stroke is 
‘ilustrated on Diagram 1002. 
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DIAGRAM 1000.—A difficult fancy stroke. 
The cue ball after taking the object white 
thinly has to travel forward and then return 
to the red. The intersected line indicates 
how the object white travels away from the 
cushion before the cue ball returns to the red. 
Object balls touching the cushion and about 
a ball’s diameter apart. Cue ball about 
an eighth of an inch from the white. 


object ball close to the cue ball. By 
taking the object ball quite thinly and 
using no side the cue ball can be made 
to travel ina straight line to the pocket. 
A sharp, crisp little stroke is necessary 
for this in-off and when it is correctly 
played the cue should not descend to the 
cloth. The pocket is very open for this 
stroke, which is really more of a piqué 
than a massé, especially as the ball has 
to be struck at the centre and not to 
one side of the centre as is the case with 
ordinary massé strokes. Diagram 1002 
illustrates the playing of the stroke. 
Diagram 1003 illustrates a position 
that occasionally occurs. The red is 
over a baulk pocket and the cue ball 
is touching the cushion and about 3 or 
4 inches from the red. Owing, how- 
ever, to the red being on the angle a 
six-shot is not possible in the ordinary 
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DIAGRAM 1002.—The playing of the in-off 
illustrated on Diagram 999. 


way. The position of the object white 
may be such that a six-shot would give 
a splendid leave, whereas it. might be 
very difficult to get good position by 
means of a pot only. To a good massé 
player the six-shot is not a very difficult 
stroke. By elevating the cue, the cue 
ball may be made to travel to the red in 
the curve indicated on the diagram and 
thus by travelling to the red in a 
different direction from the ordinary 
one the cue ball can follow .it into the 


pocket. 


Diagram 1004 illustrates a position 


which is’ of frequent occurrence. The 
massé in-off is a difficult stroke as the 
cue ball must describe a short but pro- 
nounced curve. When the stroke is 
successful .the cue ball may enter the 
pocket direct off the white, or it may 
curve to and strike the far angle of the 
pocket previous to its contact with the 
object ball. Unless there is a fair 
amount of room between the object 
white and the opposite cushion this 
massé in-off is a very difficult stroke 
even for a good massé player. On the 
other hand when there is just nice room 
to the pocket a three miss may be given 
as the result of a very excellent massé. 





DIAGRAM 1003.—A massé six-shot. Red ball 

on the angle of the left baulk pocket. Cue 

ball touching the baulk cushion and about 3$ 
inches from the red. 





DIAGRAM 1004.—-A massé in off into the 


gett close to the beginning of the angle. 
ue ball about 3 inches from the white and 
one inch trom the top cushion. 


Diagram 1005 illustrates an awkward 
position that may occasionally occur. 
Here no in-off is on by means of a thin 
stroke nor is a pot on by means of a 
fine cut. A massé in-off is an extremely 
difficult stroke, as owing to the situation 
of the balls a player can only attempt 
such a stroke from an uncomfortable 
and cramped position. A pot by a 
massé in the manner shown on the. 

| very 
put at least the player can g 
easy position for the stroke. 
generally termed a massé, this pot 
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D1aGRAM 1005.— A massé pot. An 

extremely difficult stroke. The position of 

the balls is intended to be such that an in-off 

is not possible by means of a grazing stroke 

nor a pot by the thinnest of thin cuts. Cue 

ball about aaa of an inch from the 
red. 


Diagram 1006 illustrates another pot 
into a centre pocket by means of a 
stroke which causes the cue ball to 
travel away from the red and then to 
return to it. This stroke is of exactly 
the same nature as the one illustrated 
on Diagram 1005 except that no massé 
in-off is on owing to its being impos- 
sible to get into proper position for such 
a stroke. Similarly awkward positions 
with the cue ball quite close to the red 


DIAGRAM 1007.—A massé cannon for the 
retention of position. Red ball about 2 
inches from the obiect white. Cue hall 
BLIUL BAAD SARA ZEULLE LLIT 1 TUL, AMIT pyaiuvi 
of the balls is intended to be such that whilst 
a cannon is easily on by means of a run- 
through stroke it is quite impossible as a 
thin stroke. 
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more of a piqué, inasmuch as the cue 
ball has to come back after being sent 
forward. The cue should be held 
vertically for this stroke and the cue 
ball should be struck just slightly to the 
right of the centre with a crisp, light 
blow. © 





DIAGRAM 1006.—A massé pot. An 

extremely difficult stroke. The position of 

the balls 1s intended to be such that neither 

an in-off nor a pot is possible by means of a 

grazing stroke. Cue ball about one-six- 
teenth of an inch from the red. 


occasionally occur near the brink of a 
corner pocket, and when a massé in-off 
is a more or less impracticable stroke 
the pot is often quite possible by the 
kind of stroke illustrated on Diagrams 
1005 and 1006. 

As a rule, a massé cannon is only 
played when owing to a cover a cannon 
cannot be made by means of a thin 
stroke or a run-through. Very good 
players, however, sometimes play a 
massé stroke for the retention of posi- 
tion when a cannon by a run-through is 
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at 1007 is illustrative of 
commonly-occurring positions at the top 
of the table. Here, a run-through 
cannon 1s quite an easy stroke owing to 


at 
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there being plenty of room for the red to pass the white. The run-through stroke 
however sends the red ball down the table and the cue ball’s proximity to, it 
prevents the stroke being played with sufficient speed to bring it up the 
table again. A run-through stroke therefore leads to doubtful if not poor after- 
position. A well-played massé on the other hand disturbs the balls but little and 
very good after-position may be obtained by its means. 


CHAPTER. XLIV.. 
| SINGLE BAULKS AND DOUBLE BAULKS. . 


ii ) 

. Good players after losing the object white generally play for a double baulk. 
‘Of course it will often happen that the stroke which causes the loss of the white 
‘gives the player good position as regards the red ball, and thus the player is 
enabled to go on scoring. It is, however, a mistake to attempt to continue a 
break after losing the white unless the stroke to be played is very nearly a 
certainty. Especially is this so when the stroke is of such a nature that the 
aiter-position which will result from it is more or less obscure. When a player aiter 
losing the object white attempts to score off the red and fails to do so, he more often 
than not leaves good position for his opponent who is in hand, and thus he may lose 
all the advantage he may have gained by his last break. Therefore when the stroke 
is not quite a certainty the correct thing to do is to close up the game for one’s 
opponent. This can be done in three ways, viz., by a stroke which causes both 
balls to enter and remain in baulk, secondly by a stroke which places the red 
in baulk and the cue ball in some safe place out of baulk, or which sends the cue 
ball inte baulk and places the red in some safe place out of baulk, and thirdly 
by giving a miss which places the ball over the line, the red ball in this case 
being, of course, so positioned that it is practically safe as regards an in-off or 
a pot from the D. Of the three ways of closing up the game the double-baulk 
stroke if at all reasonably on is the best. The red ball and the cue ball may, 
however, be so situated that it is impossible to get both balls inside the line, and 
when this is so the game is either a miss into baulk or a stroke off the red which 
will place one of the balls in baulk. Again, the position may be such that 
although a stroke to leave a double baulk presents no difficulty to a good player 
such a stroke will in all probability result in failure when essayed by a very 
moderate player, and consequently when a player has lost the object white and 
the red is in some safe position as regards any stroke from the D, he should be 
satisfied to place one ball in baulk should a stroke to place both balls inside the 
line present any difficulty to him. 

A stroke to’leave a double baulk is often so easy a shot that the most moderate 
of players can hardly fail at it. The red) may already be in baulk or if 
out of baulk the cue ball may be so placed above it that the simplest of strokes 
is all that is required to leave both balls inside the line. The good player when 
closing up the game for his opponent by means of a double baulk is not, how- 
ever, satisfied with a stroke which though it leaves both balls inside the line 
leaves them anywhere. He wants a good scoring position for his next stroke 
in the event of his opponent’s failing to score from the position which has been 
set up or even to disturb a ball. He plays, therefore, to place the red some- 
where near one of the pockets—but not quite close to it, for with the red quite 
near the pocket his opponent would have a position from which he might easily 
score—in order to have position for a pot or an in-off—preferably the latter— 
when he goes to the table again. He also takes care that his ball comes to rest 
gomé considerable distance from the red, for the farther apart the balls are in 
_double-baulk positions the more difficult is it to get a cannon. | | 
_ Diagram 1008 illustrates a very simple stroke to leave a double baulk and 

indicates how the balls may be placed in position for an in-off. Here, ‘the 
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stroke, if played with anything like 
ae strength, is bound to cause the 

lls to come to rést a long way from 
each other. : 

Diagram 1009 illustrates another 
position from. which a double baulk is 
easily obtained. Many players faced 
with a position similar to this play to 
dribble the red to the pocket, but this 
is an unsound way of playing the double 
baulk, for in the first place with the red 
ball some little distance from the 
baulk line a fullish contact with it 
may easily cause the cue ball to 
remain out of baulk owing to the gentle 
strength with which the stroke must be 
played to dribble the red to the pocket. 
Secondly, as in this stroke the red 
travels close to the cushion it may come 
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DIAGRAM 1009.—A double-baulk stroke 
hitting the cushion in front of the ball and 
placing the red in the vicinity of the pocket, 
the cue ball travelling to the other side of 
the table.¢ Red ball about half an inch from 
the cushion and 5 or 6 inches from the baulk 


line. Cue ball on the central line of the | 


DIAGRAM 1008.—A double-baulk stroke 

sending the red to the vicinity of the pocket 

and the cue ball eae other side of the 
table. 


to rest right over the pocket—thus 
giving the opponent a good chance of a 
pot—or it may even enter it, and should 
it stop several inches short of the pocket 
it may come to rest quite close to the 
cushion if not actually touching it, and 
when this happens the opponent can 
give a safety miss and thus leave little 
else than a pot of a nature which seldom 
yields good after-position. The better 
way of playing the double baulk is by 
Striking the cushion just in front of the 
red but close up to it, using some run- 
ning side for the stroke. When the 
stroke is correctly played the balls will 
travel more or less as indicated by the 
lines on the diagram and thus position 
may be left for an in-off in the event. of 
the opponent failing to disturb either. 


Diagram 1010 shows a. 


iagram position 
which is typical of commonly. 
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| positions. The player has perhaps 
played a top-pocket in-off from the 
white, and in addition to getting his 
stroke has fost the object white in 
. the other top pocket. With the red 
close to the cushion and a few inches 
out of baulk he has nothing to play for 
but a double baulk. The stroke is an 
easy one, for all that is necessary for 
its success is to double the red into 
bauik, and to play with sufficient pace 
to cause the cue ball to travel round the 
table and cross the line. But although 
very moderate players can quite easily 
get this double baulk,it is one thing to 
leave both balls in baulk and another 
thing to place them in position for an 
easy scoring stroke in the event of the 
opponent’s not succeeding in disturbing 
either ball. The principle of the stroke 
is to double the red to the vicinity of the 
pocket—as illustrated on the diagram 
—and as the cue ball has to travel with 
sufficient speed to enter baulk after 
running all round the table it follows 
that a fullish contact with the red must 





impart considerable speed to this ball. DIAGRAM 1010,--A double-baulk stroke 
In order, therefore, that the speed with played from the D with running side, the 
which the red ball travels may be no contact with the red being considerably 

h h hich will |! jars thinner than half-ball. Red ball one inch 
greater than that which will leave it in from the cushion and about 10 inches from 
the vicinity of the pocket the cue ball’s the baulk line. 


contact with it must be a somewhat 

thinnish one, and the stroke should be played with running side as running side 
helps to bring the cue ball well round the table. A  well-played stroke 
generally leaves position for an in-off. When; on the other hand, too full a 
contact is made with the red this ball is doubled across the table on to the side 
cushion whence it may rebound to somewhere near the middle of the baulk 
enclosure or even to the opposite cushion, and the result of such a stroke is 
generally a bad leave. On Diagram soro the red ball is about 10 inches from 
the baulk line, but the same kind of double baulk may be played with the red 
farther and farther from baulk until it lies—still near the cushion—about half- 
_way between the baulk line and the centre pocket or even a shade higher up 
the table than this, with this difference, that the higher up the table it lies the 
nearer the far end of the D must the cue ball be spotted in order to make the 
angle for the double of the same nature as the one on Diagram toro. 
__. When the redsball—still close to the cushion—is appreciably nearer the centre 
pocket than the baulk line the stroke to leave a double baulk is played in just 
the reverse way to the one illustrated on Diagram 1o1o0, that is to say the red 
ball is made to travel round the table and the cue ball makes the short journey 
Anto’ baulk. . 

_ Diagram 1o11 illustrates this stroke. High pace is necessary and the 
contact with the red must be a very fullish one, firstly in order to give the ball 
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a good line of travel round the table, . 


secondly in order that a good deal of 
the cue ball’s pace may be imparted to 
it, and thirdly to deaden the pace of the 
cue ball so that it may cross the baulk 
line without much speed. The stroke 
should be played with some screw and 
running side. When the contact with 
the red is not sufficiently full the cue 
ball. will often travel through baulk and 
out again. 

Diagram 1012 shows the red in baulk 
and the cue ball out of baulk in two 
different places. In positions of this 
nature it is unsound play to hit the red. 
Instead the cue ball should be placed in 
position for an in-off from the red. In 
one of the positions shown on the 
diagram the cue ball could be placed for 
the in-off from the red by causing it to 





DIAGRAM 1012.—A miss into baulk from 

two different positions in order to leave the 

cue ball well placed in relation to the red, 

and the balls far apart for the opponent. 

Much sounder play than a stroke on to 
the red. 





DIAGRAM Io011.— A double-baulk stroke 

from the D played with screw and high pace. 

A fullish contact gives the red balla good line 

of travel and also causes the cue ball to cross 

the line without much speed. Red ball one 

inch from the cushion and about Io imches 
from the centre pocket. 


travel into baulk on a line parallel to 
the cushion, but the better way of 
getting position for the in-off is by 
making the ball travel twice across the 
table as illustrated on the diagram. 
Considerably more latitude exists as 
regards what is good strength when the 
stroke is played this way than when the 
ball is sent into baulk by a direct stroke. 

Diagram 1013 shows the red ball in 
baulk again. If the player is in hand 
it is not much use to give a miss in 
baulk, for owing to the situation of the 
red position for a simple in-off cannot 
be obtained by means of a _ miss. 
Instead the cue ball should be sent up 
and down the table with the object of 
hittigg the red as illustrated on the 
diagram. The stroke should be played 
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‘with little: more strength than is 
peeessary to cause the cue ball to reach 
‘the red. In this way the cue ball will 
remain in baulk whether it hits the red 
or not. Good position for an in-off will 
often be left by this stroke when the 
cue ball touches the side cushion just 
before hitting the red. . 

_ Diagram 1014 illustrates a double- 
baulk stroke often played by good 
players, when red is on the spot and 
the cue ball is about the same distance 
from the top cushion as the red. In 
‘order to give the red ball a goodi line 
of travel a thinnish contact is necessary 
and this being so plenty of pace must 
be used in order that the ball may 
travel with sufficient speed to reach the 
baulk enclosure. In order that the cue 
ball may also travel with good direction 





DIAGRAM 1013.—A stroke to place the red 

in a better position. The strength of the 

stroke must be so gauged that in the event 

of failure to hit the red the cue ball may 
remain in baulk. 


the stroke should be played with run- 
ning side and screw. With the balls 
in the position shown on the diagram 
if the stroke be played without screw 
the cue ball will strike the top cushion 
considerably nearer the pocket than as 
shown on the diagram, and this will in 
all probability result either in its catching 
the lower angle of the centre pocket— 
that is the nearer angle, looking at the 
pocket from baulk—and thus remaining 
out of baulk, or else in its striking the 
second cushion above the pocket, 
_instead of below the pocket as shown 
on the diagram. When a ball in 





DIAGRAM 1014, — A double-baulk stroke travelling round the table goes direct 
played with running side and screw. A from one side cushion to another side 
thinnigh contact gives the red ball a good cushion running side off the first side 
pradeghogtcoll plein abe ane orm cushion is check side off the second side 

cushion, and thus in the stroke under 


as the red and about 12 or 15 inches from « : aa 
ae -.  * ¢bbe ball, ; _ discussion when the.cue. ball takes the 
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second side cushion above the pocket 
‘instead of below it it will in all prob- 
ability remain out of baulk by reason 
of the running side having become 
check side, and also because of the 
much greater distance it must travel in 
order to cross the baulk line in the 
former case than in the latter. Ifa 
line commencing at a point just a few 
inches above the centre pocket be 
drawn parallel to the line on the 
diagram from the side cushion to baulk, 
it will be found that the distance to the 
baulk line in the one case is about 
double that in the other. | 
Diagram rors illustrates another 
double-baulk stroke with the red on the 
spot, the player, however, in this 
instance being in hand. This stroke is 
not a very dificuk one for any fair player, 
but it is seldom played by good players 
because it more often than not leaves the 
cue ball badly placed in relation to the 
red, and to risk the possibility of failure 
to leave a double baulk when success as 








DIAGRAM 1016.— A single-bauik stroke 
played fromthe D. Red ball on the spot. 


DIAGRAM 1015.—A _ double-baulk stroke 
played from the D, Red ball on the spot. 


regards bringing both balls into baulk 
generally means a poor leave is hardly 
sound billiards. A bad double baulk 
gives no advantage to the player who 
has played the stroke and is often 
decidedly against him, for the opponent 
answers by giving a safety miss and the 
double baulk is often of such a nature 
that in giving this safety miss the 
opponent can. place his ball in a com-. 
manding position as regards the red 
and the pocket, thus in all probability 
compelling his antagonist to go out for 
some very difficult stroke. Occasion- 
ally, however, the stroke illustrated on 
Diagram 1015 is a very serviceable one. 
For example, if one’s opponent only 
wants one for game some stroke off the 
red must be played and in such circum- 
stances a stroke that leaves a double 
baulk even if it leaves nothing else is a— 
very useful one and may easily be the 
means of saving the game. For ‘this. 
double-baulk stroke the cue ball should. 


* 
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be. placed at or near the end of the D 
and the red ball should be taken fuller 
than half-ball, and the stroke should be 
played with running side and with plenty 
of pace. When the contact with the 
red is a good one failure to leave‘a 
double baulk more often results from 
want of pace than excess of it. The 
red will inevitably remain out of baulk 
when the cue ball makes a thinnish con- 
tact with it, and as the result of such a 
contact the cue ball will often pass 
through baulk and out again. 

Diagram 1016 illustrates an alterna- 
tive stroke to the oneshown on Diagram 
1015. This single-baulk stroke is often 
played by good players as an opening 
stroke and is an old pool shot. The 
pool player by a good stroke places his 
ball in safety and at the same time has 
a chance of taking a ball. The billiard 
player when playing this stroke is not 
particularly anxious that the red should 
enter the baulk pocket, in fact he does 
not desire this ; all that he wants is to 
place the red near the pocket and his 
own ball close to the side cushion more DIAGRAM 1017.—A_ double-baulk stroke 


° . as piayed with strong running side and top. 
or less in the manner indicated on the Red ball 14 inches from the side cushion and 





diagram. For this stroke the cue ball 45 inches trom the top cushion. Cue ball 
should be placed well to the side of the 14 inches from the side cushion and 28 inches 
D and the red must be taken very full from the top cushion, 


in order that it may be given a good 

line of travel. A fair amount of pace is required for this stroke. Players trying 
it .for the first time generally leave the red ball out of baulk through using too 
slow a stroke. 

Diagram 1o17 illustrates a double-baulk stroke which is frequently played by 
good players. The stroke is a run-through played with plenty of top, running 
side and pace. When the stroke is well played the red is doubled across the 
table to the vicinity of the corner pocket and the cue ball rebounds from the side 
cushion at a much more acute angle by reason of the side which it carries. The 
full contact with the red which is necessary in this stroke greatly checks the 
speed of the cue ball which is due to the blow of the cue, but the combined effect 
of the top and side enables the ball to rebound from the cushion with sufficient 
speed to carry it well into baulk. 

Diagram 1018 illustrates a variation of the position shown on Diagram 1017. 
The red is near the side cushion as before, but the cue ball is not sufficiently 
above it to allow of a double baulk being obtained by means of a run-through 
stroke. Here, therefore, the red must be doubled across the table into baulk 
and the cue ball must travel round the table via the side, top and side cushions 
in the manner indicated on the diagram. Whilst the stroke is not exactly a 
difficult one, contact and pace have to be nicely gauged. The red may either 
be doubled-to the vicinity of the baulk pocket on the opposite side of the table, 
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or by a fuller stroke twice across the 
table to the other pocket, and the 
strength of the stroke must necessarily 
be regulated to the kind of contact 
played for. Running side should be 
used for the stroke. 

Positions often occur which as 
regards getting a double baulk present 
little or no difficulty to a very good 
player, but which are extremely 
awkward to more moderate players, and 
unless a player feels very certain of 
success it is never good policy to play 
for a double baulk when he can leave 
safety either by giving a miss or by 
sending one ball into baulk. 

Diagram 101g illustrates a position 
which with variations which do not affect 
the stroke to be played is of common 
occurrence. It is quite possible to 
get a double baulk from this position, 
but it is a good deal easier to fail at the 


DiaGRAM 1019,—A_ single-bauik stroke. 
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inches from the top cushion and 20 inches 
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DIAGRAM 1018.—A_ double-baulk stroke 
played with running side. Red ball 2 inches 
from the side cushion and 34 inches from the 
top cushion. Cue ball 24 inches from the 
side cushion and 29 inches from the top 


cushion. 
e 


stroke, and failure to leave a double 
baulk often gives one’s opponent a 
splendid opening. Again, even when a 
double baulk is gained the position of 
the balls in baulk may be a very bad 
one and when this happens to be so the 
advantage is to the opponent should he 
give a good safety miss. An alterna- 
tive stroke to a double baulk is 
illustrated on the diagram. The red is 
cut down the table to the vicinity of the 
baulk pocket and the cue ball travels 
across the table to take up some safe 
position near the side cushion. Of 
course the strength and contact have 
to be nicely regulated, and a careless 
stroke may easily leave the cue ball 
somewhere near the central line of the 


nevertheless the stroke illustrated on 
the diagram is a much easier one than 
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“any. double-baulk stroke, and if at all 


‘well played the opponent will have a 


‘most uninviting position, and-in the 


gvent of the red having been placed 
- fear the pocket he will most likely leave 
| good position should he go out for a 
‘difficult cannon and fail to score. In 
some variations of the position shown 
‘on Diagram 1o1g the cue ball has to 
travel twice across the table in order to 
‘run ‘safe. This is the case when a 
thinnish and fairly fast stroke is neces- 
gary to cut the red into baulk. 
' Diagram 1020 illustrates a double- 
baulk stroke frequently played by good 
players. In order to give the red a 
line of travel it must be taken 
somewhat fuller than half-ball and the 
‘stroke should be played with running 
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side. Should the. red be taken appre- 
ciably thinner than half-ball 
“‘n out of baulk. 





‘Dracram 1021.--A_ double-beulk strobe 


from the D. Red ball 
“oughion and 35 inches 


i 


inches from the side 
om the top cushion. 


it will 
When the stroke 





DIAGRAM 1020.—A double: baulk stroke 

from the D played with running side. Red 

bail 14 inches from the side cushion and 314 
inches from the top cushion. 


is correctly played the cue ball will’ 
sometimes enter the baulk pocket. 
When this happens the player follows 
the stroke with a miss in baulk, placing 
his ball in a commanding position for 
the next stroke in the event of his 
opponent failing to disturb either ball. 

Diagram 1021 illustrates a variation 
of the position shown on Diagram 1020. 
Here, with the red so close to the 
cushion, an attempt at a double baulk 
by the same kind of stroke as the one 
illustrated on Diagram 1020 will result 
in failure, for when the stroke is played 
off the side cushion a kiss is only 
avoided when the red is taken very 
much thinner than half-ball and a 
contact of this nature cannot possibly 
cause the red ball to travel anywhere 


this, therefore; good players get a 
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double baulk by means of a strong 
run-through.; For this stroke. a very. 
iullish contact with the red is necessary ~~ 
and the cue ball should be struck well 
above the centre. When the stroke is 
correctly played the red ball travels 
round the table more or less as 
indicated by the intersected line on the 
diagram and the cue ball runs through 
the red to the top cushion with 
sufficient pace to rebound from this 
cushion into baulk. The stroke is a 
difficult one for all but good players. 
No side ts required for it. 

Diagram 1022 shows the red the 
same distance from the top cushion as 
before, but only about a ball’s diameter 
from the side cushion. From this 
position a double baulk is quite on by 
exactly the same kind of stroke as the 
oue illustrated on Diagram 1021, and 
very good players often play this 
stroke with the red situated more or 
less as shown on the diagram. With 
the ball so close to the cushion, how- 
ever, the stroke is a very difficult one, 





firstly because a kiss can easily occur DIAGRAM 1022, — A single-baulk stroke 
if the contact is not a very good one, from the D by means of a strong stab stroke. 
and secondly if the cue ball takes the Red ball 2 inches from the side cushion and 
red too full—and a fullish contact is 35 inches {rom the top cushion. 


necessary for the success of the stroke 

‘—it may catch the angles of the pocket instead of striking the top cushion some 
little distance from the pocket, as it does when the stroke is perfectly played. 
An alternative stroke is illustrated on the diagram. By playing a stab stroke 
the red ball can be driven round the table tu the vicinity of the baulk pocket—as 
indicated by the intersected line. When the stroke is correctly played the cue 
ball will stop dead—or at the most run on but an inch or two—after its contact 
with the red, and will thus be placed in a safe position. In order, however, to 
cause the cue ball to stop dead it must be struck well below the centre and the 
stroke must be played with plenty of pace. Should the red be taken appreciably 
less than full the cue ball is bound to travel a considerable distance after its 
contact with the object ball, and in this way it may easily come to rest in 
position for an in-off from the D. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
SAFETY PLAY. 


Safety play is a most important branch of the game, and a good knowledge 
of the various kinds of strokes which are herein comprised is indispensable for 
good-class play. Many players never think of giving a miss nor of playing for 
safety during the course of a game even when they have a position of such a 
nature that they know that they have either no earthly chance of getting any 
played-for stroke or at best an exceedingly faint one. On the other hand, many 
players go to the other extreme, and afraid to go out for anything which is at 
all uncertain become confirmed cushion-crawlers. The one case is as bad as 
the other, for though a player is not playing a sound game when he goes out for 
a more or less impossible stroke he must constantly go out for strokes which 
although difficult are nevertheless reasonably on, else his big breaks will be few 
and far between. | 

Many players will only play for safety under certain conditions. For example 
let us suppose that two players, both capable of making an occasional 50 
break, are playing a game of 200 up and the marking board shows 187—185. 
Under these conditions either of the players would very likely play for 
safety if faced with a position which presented nothing but a very difficult 
stroke, especially if the stroke were of such a nature that failure at it would 
almost inevitably result in a good leave for the opponent. But how seldom do 
we find a player with the score say 187—125 in his favour giving a safety miss 
however uninviting the position may be? He has a strong winning advantage 
and consequently considers it rather mean to play for safety, and therefore goes 
out for some big stroke, no matter what the odds may be against his getting it. 
True enough though he fails to score he may leave nothing for his opponent, 
and even if he should give him an opening the! game is still in his favour owing 
to his big lead, for though his opponent may be capable of an occasioyal 50 
break the odds are always greatly against his making one from the best of 
leaves. But if a player leading by 50 or 60 gives his opponent chahces his 
advantage may soon disappear. Let the balls just run favourably two or three 
times for the player who is behind and the state of the game may very quickly 
change. The first opening enables him to score let us say 20 odd before he 
breaks down. The leader then goes on and perhaps just misses a stroke that 
was reasonably on. His opponent gets another opening, makes another 20 
or so and one more favourable run of the balls enables him to change what 
seemed a certain win for one man into anybody’s game. In no other game do 
players with a strong winning advantage give opponents chances. Bowlers at 
cricket do not send down loose balls just because their side has made a huge 
score. A golfer when he is four up and four to play does his best to win at the 
next hole. A chess player though he may be a piece or two to the good with a 
strong winning position does not needlessly sacrifice even a pawn. In billiards 
just asin any other game a player should try and win by as big a margin as 
possible, and when he holds a big advantage he is perfectly justified in doing all 
he can to maintain it. The players who never think of playing for safety no 
matter what the state of the game often lose after having held what ought to 
have been a winniag lead, by reason of their opponents’ safety tactics when 
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there is very little likelihood of their 
scoring. If, however, the player who 
holds a long lead refuses to open out 
the game when the balls run safe his 
opponent is compelled to take 'the risks, 
for should he play for safety he is met 
with the same kind of tactics. 

When a player plays for safety by 
means of a miss he gains little if his 
miss is of such a nature that he himself 
is faced with a safe position should his 
opponent reply with a good miss, con- 
sequently, if the location of the balls 
‘allows of it, a good player when giving 
a miss always tries to place his ball in 
good position in relation to the red 
whilst at the same time giving his 
opponent nothing but a very difficult 
shot to go for. 

Diagram 1023 illustrates this method 


of play very clearly. The red is on the’ 
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eee ee. 1023.—A safety miss—from two 

different positions—which places the cue 

ball in good position for an in-off from 
the red on the spot. 


DIAGRAM 1024.—A reply to the opening 
miss in baulk—a variation of the usual 


reply. 


spot, the object white on the baulk 
cushion and the cue ball in two different 
positions. From either position any 
stroke is difficult and consequently a 
safety miss is sound play. By placing 
the cue ball a little above the centre 
pocket nothing but a difficult stroke will 
be left for the opponent, and yet he 
cannot give an answering miss without 
affording his adversary a good oppor- 
tunity for a break off the red. 

A game is generally commenoed by a 
miss in baulk, but little or no advantage 
is gained by this miss for the usual 
answer is a miss under the side cushion, 
and provided that this miss is a good 
one the first player has nothing better 
to go for than a more or less uncertain 
cannon. 

Diagram 1024 illustrates another 
answer to the usual miss in baulk. Let 
us suppose that the miss has been a 


vo 


: t 
vb de 


__wety correct one, the ball having come. 


‘tm rest close to the centre of the D. If 
the second player sends his ball just 

. past the centre spot a cannon from the 
|. eesuitant position will generally be a far 
“More uncertain stroke than it is from 
the more usual miss under the side 
cushion. . 

Diagram 1025 shows an opening miss 
‘sometimes given by good players. 
When the ball comes to rest very close 
to the cushion as the result of a good 

stroke, any shot that the second player 
may elect to play for is an uncertain 
‘one, and yet if he also gives a miss the 
first player has an ordinary forcing 
in-off on. In order that the ball may 
be well placed for this in-off and at the 
same time badly placed for the second 


‘player as regards any cannon off it, it: 


must be directed to a point on the 
cushion not more than about a foot 
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'from the centre pocket. The risk of 
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1026. A safety miss which 


‘places the cue ball in good position for 
re 2 pot. : oe 


DIAGRAM 1025.—An opening miss some- 
times given by good players. 


this stroke is that unless the strength is 
so good that the ball comes to rest quite 
close to the cushion, position for a long 
jenny may easily be left for the second 
player and a careless stroke may even 
leave position for a centre-pocket jenny. 
When the ball is made to travel to a 
point on the cushion considerably 
nearer to baulk than as shown on the 
diagram a jenny will not be left for the 
second player, but in this case a cannon 
off the side cushion will not be a difficult 
shot, as being in hand the player can 
place his ball in a good position for the 
stroke. Or if he prefers he can give a 
safety miss, as the forcing  in-off 
becomes an uncertain stroke when the 
cue ball is a long way below the pocket. 

Diagram 1026 shows an awkward 
position at the top of the table. The 
pot is a very difficult shot for the posi- 
tion of the object white makes it impos- 
sible to get at the cue ball in the 


ordinary way and failure at the stroke 
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is nearly. certain to give the opponent a 
good opening. A safety miss in the 
manner indicated on the diagram is 


therefore very sound play, for by its 
means the cue bali is well placed in 
relation to the red, whilst the opponent 
with all three balls close to the cushion 
and in a line has to face a very unin- 
viting position. 

Diagram 1027 ‘shows a location of 
the. object balls which is typical of posi- 
tions which constantly occur. The 
player is in hand with the red ball near 
a baulk pocket and the object white 
close to the side cushion. This position 
of the white may have resulted from a 
badly-played in-off or the position may 
have been set up by the opponent as the 
result of a _ well-played single-baulk 
stroke as illustrated on Diagram 1016 
and also on Diagram 1019. Playing 
from the D with the object balls as 
shown on Diagram 1027 a cannon off 





DIAGRAM 1028.—A safety. miss from the D. 
_ which covers the red for the opponent. 


FD 


DIAGRAM 1027.—A safety miss from the D 
which prevents the opponent from playing 
at the red. 


the white is quite a possible stroke, nor 
is it a difficult stroke at the hands of a 
good player, nevertheless it is never a 
certain stroke and the ordinary player 
is far more likely to miss it than to get 
it, and failure at it generally means a 
more or less good leave for the 
opponent. Instead of playing at the 
object white a very good safety miss 
may be given by putting the cue ball in 
a line with the object balls in the 
manner indicated on the diagram. This 
miss places the cue ball in very good 
position in relation to the red and at 
the same time makes it extremely 
difficult for the opponent to score. He 
is practically compelled ta break up the 
position, and unless he can move the 
red by playing, the white on to it-- 
a difficult stroke—the giver of. the. 
miss will generally have & good = 


for his next stroke. 
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_ Diagram 1028 illustrates a variation : 
.of the safety miss shown on Diagram @ 
1027. Here a cannon off the white is 
a difficult stroke and failure at it is 
almost certain to result in a good leave 
for the opponent. By giving a miss in 
‘the manner indicated on the diagram 
the cue ball may be placed between the 
object white and the red. As the result 
of this miss the opponent cannot play at 
the red and thus he is at once placed at 
a disadvantage. 

Diagram 1029 shows the red ball in 
baulk and one of the white balls exactly 
on the baulk line and in position for a 
simple in-off from the red. Most 
players when faced with this double 
baulk attempt to break up the in-oft 
pesition by a stroke off the side cushion 
which will cause the cue ball to hit the 
object white. Such a stroke, however, 
is anything but an easy one, as the cue 
ball must hit the cushion at a point out- 
side the baulk line and the amount of 
side has to be very nicely regulated 





indeed to cause it to rebound on to the oe 

object white. An infinitely better 

way for a player who is faced with this DIAGRAM 1029.—A miss out of baulk 
position to handicap his opponent is to which prevents the opponent from playing 
place his ball just between the white at the red. 


and the red and in this way cover the 

red. In order to do this he should place his ball on the D line within a sixteenth 
of an inch of the object white—taking great care not to touch the white in 
so doing and so make a foul—and then by the very gentlest of touches just send 
his ball out of baulk. When the stroke is so well played that the cue ball is not 
moved forward more than an eighth toa quarter of an inch the opponent will be 
faced with the position indicated onthe diagram. A cover may still be left 
though the ball is sent forward half an inch or even an inch, provided that 
before being hit it has been placed very close to the object white, but in this case 
although the opponent cannot hit the red a cannon off the baulk cushion will not 
be a difficult stroke, whereas when the ball is placed only an eighth of an inch 
or so out of baulk a cannon off the baulk cushion is either an extremely difficult 
or an impossible stroke. 

_ Diagram 1030 illustrates a variation of the safety tactics just described. Both 
the object balls are in baulk and so placed that in the ordinary way if the posi- 
tion is not disturbed by the player who is in hand an in-off is an easy enough 
stroke. A stroke to disturb the object white is not a very difficult shot as the 
ball is farther in baulk than in the position shown on Diagram 1029 and a 
cannon is even a possible result, but a player who in this position essays to hit 
the white is taking a big risk. Should he fail to hit either ball he leaves good 
position for his opponent, and even when he hits the white it is long odds against 
his getting a cannon, and when he fails to score the chances are that something 
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far sounder game is to hamper the 

opponent. In this position he cannot : 
place his ball between the object white a 

and the red as is the case in the position 

illustrated on Diagram 1029, but he can 

place it in front of the white and quite 

close to it, in the manner indicated on 

the diagram. By doing so he prevents 

his opponent from getting at his ball 

without the use of the spider rest. 

With the spider the in-off becomes an 

exceedingly difficult shot, for even with 
this rest it is very difficult to avoid 
fouling the object white by reason 
of its being so near the cue ball. An 
attempt to score by this stroke gener- 
ally results in failure in addition to a 


foul being made. Especially is this the 
case when the in-off cannot be. made by 


@ . 
Q 
a gentle stroke. - 
It not infrequently happens that as 
the result of some stroke by which a 
player has scored the object white lies 
on or quite close to the angle of a 
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. ee 
pocket and very near the brink, or it % C; 


may be that the object ball is there by 
reason of his opponent’s having just 


DIAGRAM 1030.— A miss out of baulk 
which prevents the opponent from playing at 


failed at some in-off which he has the red except with the spider rest, and 
played. When a ball is well on the which makes the in-off an extremely difficult 
angle of a pocket it 1s angled to some if not an impossible stroke even with this 
portion of the table, that is to say it rest. 


cannot be directed by a straight stroke 

to any point in this particular part of the table, and when a ball is badly angled 
the proscribed area of the table is a very largeone. A good player always takes 
the utmost advantage of an angled object white. If the position allows of an 
in-off from this ball he may at once bring it away from the pocket, or if it 
presents no in-off but the position happens to be a good one for a break off the 
red he may confine his attention for the time being to this ball. If, however, 
the red offers nothing at all easy in the way of an in-off or an in-off of such a 
nature that although the stroke itself cannot be missed, further good in-off 
position cannot be gained with certainty, or if the red presents only a pot which 
though quite a simple stroke does not easily lead to further good position he 
plays to angle his opponent to both balls and at the same time to leave his own 
bail well situated in relation to the red. 

Diagram 1031 illustrates this method of play. The object white is already 
badly angled as regards the red, and if the player instead of potting the red 
plays a gentle stroke on to it he can leave himself position for a simple in-off 
and at the same time cause his opponent to be angled to both balls. Generally 
speaking when a player is angled to both balls his best game is to give a safety 
miss—or even a three miss in order to leave his adversary only one ball to play 
at—but the average player under these conditions attempts to hit one of the balls. 
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“by s'ocke inf 2 cushion, and when he 
“fails to do so—and such a stroke is 
- ‘nearly always a very difficult one—the 
, Opponent’s goodeposition is materially 
* improved by reason of his having the 
object white in play. 

When a player is faced with a double 
-baulk it is not always sound play to try 
and break up the position even though 
his opponent is very likely to score from 
jt. When the balls in baulk are in 
position for an easy in-off it is generally 
the game to try and disturb the posi- 
tion, especially if it is not very difficult 
to hit the red or if a fair possibility of 
getting a cannon exists, but when 
safety play will leave the opponent 
nothing but a pot a miss should be 
piven if the pot is of such a nature that 
good position in relation to the red on 
the spot cannot be gained by its means. 

Diagram’ 1032 illustrates a double- 


C 








racram: 1032,- These miss from the D, 
The opponent is y to obtain ay 
Sool pan ban the pot. . 





DIAGRAM 1031.—A stroke to leave position 
for an in-off and which also angles the 
opponent to both balls. 


baulk position which should be left 
alone. 
leave the opponent an easy enough 
stroke if he goes for the pot only, but 
in this case his after-position will be a 
very bad one, and if he plays a strong 
stroke to cross the table and in this way 
get some sort of position for a cannon 
off the white he may easily miss the pot, 
for owing to the pocket being blind the 
pot is a much more difficult stroke when 
high pace is used than it is at medium 
pace. Again, even when a high-pace 
stroke is successful as regards the pot 
the after-position may easily be very 
bad, for the run of the cue ball cannot 
be accurately gauged when a fast stroke 
is used, and when the miss out of baulk 
is as indicated on the diagram there is 
extremely little latitude as to where the 
cue bali may come to rest for. 
like an easy cannon off the white. Even 
when the position in baulk affords a: 


A miss on the side cushion will 
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pe ‘teil it is often a al game wm gre a safety miss, a if the player 
goes for the six and only gets three his ball will remain somewhere near the 
pocket and consequently he will be faced with a very awkward position. Attempts 
to break up a double-baulk position of the nature of the one shown on Di 

1032 more often than not improve the position for the other player, and this 
may still be the case even though one of the balls in baulk may be hit. 

When a player only wants one for game a three| miss will often ensure him a 
win. For example, if the red is on or closa to the top cushion and the 
salt white is at the baulk end of the table a three miss will leave his 

t a very safe position, for he will be compelled to play at the red! anc 
ma either play for a double baulk—in many positions an exceedingly difficul 
stroke—or for safety—also a very difficult stroke with his adversary in hand. 
Even if a player wants two or three for game a three miss is often very sounc 
play when his opponent wants 20 or so, for should his opponent answer with - 
miss he can retaliate with another three miss and eventually compel hi: 
adversary to play at the red. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


SOME LITTLE-KNOWN STROKES. 


Two things are essential for the 
making of breaks at billiards, viz., 
a good knowledge of the game and the 
‘ ability to make good use of what one 
knows. Whed a player is sufficiently 
advanced to make a forty or a fifty 
break fairly frequently and now and 
then a considerably bigger one, every 
new stroke which he learns is bound to 
assist him in some future break com- 
pilation and the knowledge of even one 
new stroke may conceivably enable him 
to make his first three-figure break. In 
this chapter, therefore, some strokes not 
generally known even by good amateurs 
will be illustrated and described. 

Diagram 1033 shows an awkward 
placing of the balls. If with the balls 
to the exact measurements given under 
the diagram a cannon be played in the 
ordinary way by means of a thin check- 
side stroke, the stroke will almost 
certainly fail, for, except when the cue 
ball merely grazes the white, it will 
travel more or less as indicated by the 
continuous line on the diagram. Owing 
to the very acute angle at which the cue 
ball must strike the side cushion 
immediately after its contact with the 
object white, the check side has very 
little effect on the angle of rebound 
from this cushion and, consequently, 
the ball will very seldom cross the table 
sufficiently to allow of the cannon being 
made. A cannon off the side and top 
cushion is, however, quite a possible 
stroke and one well within the compass 


of any good amateur when it is played as a strong thin screw. 





DIAGRAM 1033.—An awkward placing of 
the balls. An attempt to cannon by means 
of a thin check-side stroke off the white 
will generally give a result more or less 
as indicated by the continuous line on the 
diagram. Red ball 2 inches from the side 
cushion and 16 inches from the top cushion, 
Object white halfan inch from the side 
cushion and 314 inches from the nearest 
point on the baulk cushion. Cue ball 
exactly on the baulk line and 64 inches 
from the side cushion. 


It should be 


played with a little check side and with as much screw as is used for some big 


screw stroke. 


when the object ball is taken as thinly a 
the stroke—at practically the same spot as i 


Played this way the cue ball strikes the side cushion— 
s is necessary for the making of 
t does when no screw is used, but 


the effect of the screw or reverse rotation imparted to the cue ball is 


revealed in the altered path of the cue ball from the side cushion. 


In a well- 


‘played stroke the cue ball’s line of travel is a curve, as indicated by the 
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continuous line on Diagram 1034. 
When extreme screw is used the cannon 
will often be made direct from the side 
cushion on to the second object ball as 
illustrated on Diagram 1035. When 
the stroke is made this way the cue 
ball’s swerve is a very pronounced one. 

Positions constantly occur from which 
an all-round cannon may be made off 
either side of the first object ball. For 
example, playing from the D with the 
object balls situated as shown on 
Diagram 1036 the cannon may be made 
off the right side of the object white, via 
the top and side cushions, or as indi- 
cated on the diagram, off. the side, top 
and side cushions. With the second 
object ball in the vicinity of the baulk 
pocket this stroke is never a difficult one 
owing to the many slightly different 
ways in which it may be made, for when 





DIAGRAM 1035.—The very pronounced 
swerve which the cue ball may make when; 
in playing the stroke illustrated on- Diagram 
1034, extreme reverse rotation has been 
. imparted to it. 





DIAGRAM 1034.—A cannon by means of 

a very thin stroke played with strong screw. 

The reverse rotation causes the cue ball 

to swerve after its rebound from the side 

cushion. Position of the balls exactly the 
same as on Diagram 1033. 


the cue ball travels with anything like 
good direction it may cannon direct on 
to the second object ball, or the cannon 
may be made off the baulk cushion or off 
the baulk side cushion, and even off 
both these cushions—either being taken 
first—when the object ball is very near 
the pocket. Although players who are 
good enough for an occasional forty or 
fifty break know, and make use of both 
these methods of playing all-round 
cannons, the very ordinary player who 
but seldom gets into the twenties never 
thinks of playing a cannon in the. 
manner shown on Diagram 1036, not- . 
withstanding that it is, as a rule, no. 
more difficult, and often much less. 
difficult, than the cannon off the other 
side of the ball. This stroke off the 
side, top, and side cushions should, 
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‘however, only be played from the D 
when the object.ball is not very near the 
cushion. When it is not more than 6 
-@r 7 inches from the cushion a kiss is 
wery likely to occur unless the contact is 
‘a thin one, and the nearer the ball is to 
the cushion the greater the difficulty of 
avoiding a kiss. 

Although, as already stated, players 
who occasionally make a fifty break 
often play the stroke illustrated on 
Diagram 1036, very many of them are 
quite unaware of what may be termed 
hidden varieties of this stroke in which 
the cue ball takes the side, top and side 
cushions. Diagram 1037 illustrates one 
of these. To most players the position 
would appear a very uninviting one, but 
the cannon is anything but difficult, if a 
somewhat thinnish contact is made with 





DiaGRAM 1036.—A running-side cahnon 

off the side, top and side cushions. Object 

white 14 inches from the side cushion and 
47 inches from the top cushion. 





(DiacraM 1037.—An_ all-round cannon 
~  " "") gunning side. Red ball 4 inches 
ide cushion and 37 inches from 


a» vushion. 


« 
1 


* 


Cue ball 14 inches from 


gushion and 1 inch from the baulk 


. 
Bs 


the red ball and plenty of running side 
and pace is used. 

Diagram 1038 illustrates the stroke 
again. Here the. contact should be 
about half-ball, and, as before, plenty 
of running side and pace are essential. 

Diagram 1039 still further illustrates 
the possibilities of this running-side 
stroke off the side, top, and side 
cushions. In this position the contact 
with the red must be a very thin one in 
order that the cue ball may take the side 
cushion ata point not far from the 
pocket, otherwise it cannot travel 
round the table with correct direction 
for the cannon. | 

Diagram 1040 shows a position which 
often occurs. The player is in hand 
with the red ballin baulk close to a 
pocket and the object white is on, of 
near, the central line of the table but . 
two or three inches too high up for 


_ ordinary centre-pocket in-off. A. 
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pocket in-off is of course on, but top- 
pocket in-offs with the object ball 
so low down the table are never 
easy strokes, and, even when such a 
stroke is successful, the object ball 
often travels back to very nearly the 
same position, thus necessitating the 
playing of another difficult in-off. On 
the other hand, the playing of the bold 
stroke illustrated on the diagram may 
bring the red into play again and may 
even be the means of getting good 
position. For this cannon off the side, 
top, and side cushions, the cue ball 
should be placed well to the side of the 
D and the white should be taken thinner 
than half-ball, plenty of pace and run- 
ning side being used for the stroke. By 
placing the cue ball considerably nearer 
the centre of the D this cannon may be 





DIAGRAM 1038.—An_ all-round cannon 
played with running side. Cue ball close 
to the baulk line and 3 inches from’ the 
cushion. Red ball 3 inches from the cushion 
and about 12 inches from the cue ball. 





“DiaGRAM = 1039.—An_ all-round cannon 
played with running side. Red ball on the 
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from the side cushion and §1 inches from» 


the top cushion. 


made by means of a running-side half- 
ball stroke, but played this way there is 
a great danger of a kiss occurring 
which, of course, would be fatal, and in 
addition to this the pace which the half- 
ball contact imparts to the object white 
generally brings it into baulk, 

In the strokes illustrated on Diagrams 
1036, 1037, 1038, 1039 and 1040 the 
second object ball is in every case quite 
close to the corner pocket and it is 
because of the many ways in which 
these cannons off the top, side, and top 
cushions may be made when the second 
ball is in the vicinity of the pocket. that 
good players so often score from these 
positions. A cannon by the same kind 
of play is, however, often quite possible 
—though naturally a much 


some considerable distance 
pocket. 2 


762 


_ Diagram 1041 shows a position with 
the second: object ball half a yard or 
so from the pocket. Here, if the 
cannon is played off the side, top, and 
side cushions, as illustrated on the 
diagram, the cue ball should be placed 
at the extreme end of the D and a fast 
running-side stroke must be used in 
combination with quite a thinnish con- 
tact with the object ball. In this way 
the cue ball is made to take the second 
side cushion quite low down, and thus 
from this cushion its line of travel is to 
a point-on the baulk cushion quite a 
long way from the pocket. _ 
Diagram 1042 illustrates a variation 
of the stroke shown on Diagram 1041. 
Here, the ball in baulk is again a con- 





DiAusam 1041.—A cannon off the side, 
top, and side cushiors. The stroke should 
be played with plenty of running side and 
the contact with the object white must be 
athin one. Object white 13 inches’ from 
the side cushion and 47 inches from the 
top cushion, Red ball near the bautk 
cushion and about 18 inches from the side 
cushion. 
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DIAGRAM 1040.—A cannon off the side, 

top, and side cushions played with running 

side. Object white on, or close to the central 

line of the table and just too high up for 
a centre pocket in-off. 


siderable distance from the pocket but 
close to the side cushion instead of the 
baulk cushion. In order, therefore, 
that the cue ball may travel across the 
table with correct direction for the 
cannon it must be made to take the 
second side cushion at a point very 
much higher up the table’ than in the 
previous stroke. The desired effect is 
best attained by means of a plain half- 
ball stroke or a half-ball with just a 
little running side. In many of these 
strokes a slight alteration of the cue 
ball’s position on the D line or a slightly 
incorrect contact with the object ball 
results in a fatal kiss, but in the stroke 
illustrated on Diagram 1042 anything 
like correct contact prevents any likeli- 
hood of this kiss taking place. This 
cannon can also be made by. spotting 
someWhere near the centre of the D line 
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and taking the object ball thinner than 
half-ball with a running-side stroke, 
but played this way a kiss may easily 
orcur. In the positions shown on 
‘Diagrams 1041 and 1042 the cannon 
can, of course, also be played off the 
right side of the white, but when played 
this way variations of contact and in the 
amount of side used influence the cue 
ball’s line of travel to a considerably 
greater extent than is the case when the 
cannon is played off the left side of the 
ball. In the position shown on Diagram 
1042 a cannon off the right side of the 
object white is by no means a difficult 
stroke for any good player, but with 
the second object ball as shown on 
Diagram 1041 a cannon off the right 








DIAGRAM 1042.—A cannon off the side, 
top, and side cushions. The stroke should 
be played without side and the object 
white should be taken about half ball. 
Plenty of pace is necessary. Position of 
the object white exactly the same as on 
Diagram 1041. Red ball near the side 
cushion and about 25 inches from the 
baulk cushion. 


side of the white is anything but an 
easy stroke. 

Diagram 1043 shows a most unin- 
viting position. 
a straight line, with the red on the spot, 
but the pot is not on owing to the 
entrance to the pocket being blocked by 
the object white. A number of shots 
are quite possible from this position, 
and if a player plays a run-through 
stroke a dozen times, taking the red 


The three balls are in 


DIAGRAM 1043.—An aH-round cannon, 
which requires very high pace in addition 
to running side and screw. A perfect stroke 
bunches the balls close to the top pocket. 
Red ball on the spot. Object white touch- 


"*~ the top cushion and quite close to the 
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line with it and the object white. ~ 


very full each time he will in all prob- 
ability score a few times. The object 
white may enter the pocket, the red 
may run through the white into the 
pocket, the cue ball may enter the 
pocket after a kiss, or 

kiss cannon may occur, 


', fluke in the sense that itis accidental. 
‘Qn the other hand, as the ition is 
such that quite a number of different 
-fiukes are on as the result of a run- 
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', Of these strokes is, however, too difficult 
i, stroke to play for, thus a score by 


‘means of a run-through is generally a 


through stroke, it is often worth while 
to play this run-through on the chance 
of one of these possible strokes coming 
off. The stroke that a very good player 
plays for, however, is the all-round 
cannon shown on the diagram. This 
cannon Is a difficult one in that it must 
be played with running side and screw 
at very high pace and the contact with 
the red must be pretty accurate. The 
cue ball, after striking the side cushion, 
must take the baulk cushion before the 
opposite side cushion, otherwise it will 
not travel up the table again, and it can 
only take the baulk cushion first if in 
addition to the stroke being played with 
plenty of screw and side a fullish con- 
tact is made with the red. When the 
contact with the red is a very good one 





ee . iets DiaGRaM 1044.—An all-round cannon, 

manner indicated on the diagram and a which requires tremendous pace. Red ball 

perfect stroke will result in the balls 1 inch from the cushion and a few inches 

being bunched quite close to the pocket. rapa paras ee ae herd tae 
When the cannon just fails to come off De er eee 

; ; 1 inch from the:cushion. ball about 

the cue ball will sometimes enter the 12 or 1§ inches from the object white and 

pocket. When the table is at all slow in a dead straight line with it and the red. 


the stroke is still more difficult owing to 

the difficulty of making the cue ball travel the necessary distance. Even ona 
very fast table high speed is required in order that the cue ball may reach the 
object white. 

Diagram 1044 shows another uninviting position, the three! balls being in a 
straight line again. A possible stroke here is a cannon off the side and to 
cushion. Another is the cannon illustrated on the diagram, in which the cue ball 
travels all round the table and then up again to the red. For this cannon the 


object white. must be taken considerably thinner than half-ball and the stroke 
‘must be played with running side and with very high pace, in fact, with all the 
“pace at the player’s command. On very slow tables this stroke. is practically 


impossible, as the cue ball cannot be made to travel the necessary distance, and 
even on a medium-pace table failure may easily result from the same reason. 


The stroke illustrated on Diagrams 1043 and 1044 are slightly different on 
‘different tables owing to the variation in the angle of rebound from cushions of 


different make when very high pace is used, and consequently either of. 


these strokes played in exactly the same way as regards pace, contact, amount 
“# side’ and screw—assuming this to be possible—on two tables: = give - 


‘ results, nevertheless both of them are quite on on any fast t 


| : ble quite. 
“~~ of the make of the cushions. Re, EE 


' Diagram. 1045 illustrates a position 


which, as regards the stroke to be 


played, is typical of positions which not 
infrequently occur. Looking at the dia- 
gram, anin-off from the white ora screw 
cannon may not appear to be a difficult 
stroke, but if the position be set up on 
the table according to the measure- 
ments given under the diagram it will 
be found that the in-off is a thinner 
than half-ball stroke and consequently a 
most uncertain one with the cue ball so 
far from the object ball, and that a ball- 
to-ball screw cannon is quite beyond 
any player who is not possessed of 
exceptional cue power. The pretty 
stroke which is illustrated on the dia- 








Y 


DIaGRAM 1046.—A pretty, if somewhat 
uncertain cannon. ject white half an 
inch from the baulk cushion and about 24 
inches from the side cushion. Red ball 1 
inch from the baulk cushion and about 20 
inches from the side cushion. Cue ball close 
to the D line and about 31 inches from the 
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DIAGRAM 1045.—A check-side two-cushion 
cannon. Red ball 3 inches from the side 
cushion and 47 inches from the top cushion. 
Object white 18 inches from the side 
cushion and 47 inches from the top cushion. 
Cue bali 64 inches from the side cushion and 
38 inches from the baulk cushion. _ 


gram is, on the other hand, quite with- 
in the compass of any fair player. All 
that is necessary for a cannon—in this 
particular position—is a fairly fast, 
slightly fuller than half-ball stroke, 
played with plenty of left side. Many 
players call this side running side, but 
though it is running side off the object 
ball, left side is here check side off the 
side cushion and also off the top 
cushion, and consequently the stroke is 
best described as a check-side two-- 
cushion cannon. Sometimes, as the 
result of a successful stroke the red. 
ball may be placed close to the 
pocket. 

Diagram 1046 shows an . | 
placing of the iat An in-off from the: 

Ot 
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‘cushion, is, of course, a possible stroke, 


‘but it is hardly worth going for with (> 
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the red in baulk. A screw cannon from 
the white to the red is another possible 
‘stroke, but, though good position may 
be obtained by its means, such a stroke 
‘is quite beyond any player who is not 
exceedingly good at screws. A third 


stroke is the one illustrated on the dia- O 
gram. This cannon is a_ half-ball 
stroke played with plenty of top and 
pace. In order that this stroke may 


come off, the cue ball must take the 
baulk cushion some little distance from 
the pocket, rebound from this cushion 
on to the angle of the side cushion and 
thence straight across the table to the 
red. When the stroke is successful 
good position generally results from it 
by reason of the red ball being sent to 


the pocket. This stroke, however, 
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Diachax 1048.—A cannon off the angle 
of'a corner pocket. Cue ball angled to both 


\e 


DIAGRAM 1047.—A cannon by hitting the 

cushion before the ball Object white on the 

near angle of the pocket. The stroke is 

more difficult on a table with large pockets 
than it is on a standard table 


varies very greatly on different tables, 
owing to the difference in the size and 
cut of different pockets. So much so is 
this the case that a player who can get 
this cannon time after time on a table 
to which he is accustomed, might, on 
another table, have to try it quite a 
number of times before he was success- 
ful. Generally speaking, the smaller 
the pocket the less difficult does the 
stroke become. 

Diagram 1047 shows another 
awkward placing of the balls, and also 
illustrates a cannon made by hitting the 
side cushion before the object white, and 
in this way saving the white. This stroke 
also differs very greatly on different 
tables, and, whereas on one table it may 
present very little difficulty indeed, on 
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Diagram 1048 illustrates a very awkward-looking position of the balls which, 
with variations which do not affect the stroke to be played, may sometimes 
occur. Here, as the cue ball is angled to both balls, most players would give a 
miss, and of course this is a safe game to play. A cannon is, however, by 
no means a difficult if somewhat uncertain stroke, and is made by playing the 
cue ball on to the side cushion angle, from which it rebounds across the table. 
The angle has not been taken at any very exact spot in order for the stroke to 
be made, but it must not be taken very far in, otherwise the ball will rebound 
from one angle to the other and the stroke will fail. Although the cut of 
pockets often varies very much this cannon is easily on on any table, and when 
once the right place to aim at is found’ the stroke can be made a dozen 
times consecutively. When the strength is nicely judged a successful stroke 
bunches the balls. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


TRANSMITTED SIDE AND CUSHION-IMPARTED SIDE, 


In the chapter on SIDE the questions of transmitted side and cushion-imparted 
_ side were gone’ into at some length, but owing to the discussion which after- 
wards took place on these interesting points a further analysis of them may be 
of interest to very many players. 

Ever since the properties of side were known players have been divided on 
the question as to whether the cue ball can or cannot impart side to an object 
ball. Ifa poll were taken to-day it would possibly show that a large majority 
of players not only believe that the cue ball can transmit side to an object ball, 
but that enough can be imparted to it to very materially alter its normal angle 
_ of rebound from accushion. In the course of this chapter I will, however, 
endeavour to demonstrate that although the cue ball may communicate side to 
an object ball, the amount communicated even under the most favourable con- 
ditions must always be exceedingly small, and that consequently transmitted 
side has no bearing whatever on the playing of the game and may therefore for 
all practical purposes be considered as non-existent. 

In order to impart side to the cue ball the ball must be hit near the edge, or at 

least a slight distance from the centre. When the cue ball is hit quite truly at 
the centre no side is imparted to it. About this there can, of course, be no 
question. Now when an object ball is hit by the cue ball no matter whether it 
is taken very thinly indeed, or quarter-ball, half-ball, three-quarter-ball, full- 
ball, etc., it always travels in a line which is a continuation of the line passing 
through the centres of the two balls at the moment of contact. About this 
there can also be no question. It consequently clearly follows that an object ball 
must always be hit dead in the centre in relation to its line of travel. Theoreti- 
cally the point of contact between the balls is poBition without area, but in all 
_ strokes played with plenty of pace compression takes place at the point of 
contact, and consequently instead of the balls touching each other at the 
moment of contact at a mathematical point only, they touch each other over a 
certain area—how relatively large this area may be in extremely fast strokes is 
‘shgwn by the red disc which occasionally appears on an ivory ball as the 
result of a istrong contact with the red ball. Notwithstanding this compression 
which takes place in strong strokes the object ball is still hit on a very small 
part of its surface and at its exact centre in relation to the line of travel which 
the cue ball gives it. Also, the balls are in contact with each other for only the 
minutest fraction of a second, and consequently if a strongly rotating cue ball 
dmparts any rotation to an object ball it can only be by what may be termed a 
‘rotatory rub against an exceedingly small portion of its surface for an 
‘infinitesimal fraction of time. This being so it seems logical enough to. 
contend that if this rotatory rub against a very small surface of the object ball 
for a minute fraction of a second may impart rotation to the object ball the 
amount of such rotation must be exceedingly small. 
So much for theory. Let us now make some actual experiments at the table, 7 
Place a ball on the D line and attach a piece of paper—stamp paper will do very. 
Vewalt mn pelar. _as possible to its centre in such a way that it will project — 
“4 +-t« directly up the table. Diagram 1049 shows the ball 
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placed. If a player now stands at the 
table, just as though he were going to 
give the ordinary miss in -baulk, and 
causes the ball to travel on the baulk line 
all the way to the cushion he will find 
that when he hits the ball truly at the 
centre the piece of paper points straight 
up the table all the time the ball is 
travelling. This is, of course, because the 
ball rolls forward without any spin. If 
after playing the stroke without side he 
plays it with plenty of side he will find 
that the piece of paper no longer points 
up the table as the ball travels to the 
cushion but instead rotates in a circle. 
If he then plays the stroke with only a 
little side he will find that the paper will 
still rotate, though not with the same 
speed, the difference, of course, being 


CO 


@ 


DiAGRAM 1050.—Test strokes for trans- 
mitted side. Causing the object ball to 
travel along the D line. Cue ball in various 
ar positions. 


© 


DIAGRAM 1049.—A ball with a paper 
attachment—to render rotation more easily 
visible. 


due to the smaller amount of spin 
imparted to the ball, and the player will 
find that some rotation will be given to 
the paper even though the ball is struck 
very slightly away from the centre. 
Let the player now place another ball— 
let it be called ball A—on the baulk line 
at some distance behind the ball which 
has the paper attachment and then with 
this ball A play full on to the other ball 
—as shown on Diagram 1050—striking 
ball A with plenty of side. If ball A 
transmits side to the object ball the 
paper is bound to rotate—quickly if 
much side is transmitted to the ball, 
slowly if a small but still very appreci- 
able amount is transmitted to it. The 
player will find, however, that whether 
he plays the stroke quite gently or with 
plenty of pace no rotation of the paper 
attachment can be detected, and if. 
instead of playing from A he plays from, 
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'B, C, or D the paper will always point to the top cushion provided that. 
“contact with the object ball is such as to cause jit to travel along or very ~- 
“along the baulk line, and thus conclusive evidence is afforded that o) | 
strokes the cue ball either communicates no spin at all to the object ball or that 
‘the amount communicated is so very small that it cannot be detected by any 
visible rotation of the ball. | | 
Let. us now place the object ball and the cue ball on the baulk line only 5 or 6 
inches apart, as shown on Diagram 1051, the paper attachment on the object 


L 


ball pointing as before to the top _ spa TONNE TO EL SOIT 
cushion. If we now play a strong 


‘stab or screw-back stroke, taking 

the object ball so full in the face that 

it travels exactly on the baulk line, 

we will find that strong right side on 

the cue ball causes the object ball to 

rebound into baulk after travelling 

along the line and strong left side 

causes it to rebound out of baulk. 

Indeed, a very strong stroke with right 
side will cause the object ball to 
rebound into baulk even though it is 

made to strike the cushion at a point 
quite half an inch out of baulk, and in 

the same way, playing with left side the 

' object ball may be made to rebound out 

of baulk after striking the side cushion 

at a point half an inch or so inside the 

line. This experiment, of course, con- DIAGRAM 1051.—A test stroke to prove 
clusively demonstrates that under cer- that a very small amount of side may be 
tain conditions side can undoubtedly be transmitted to the object ball. 
transmitted to the object ball. Unless, 

however, the cue ball is fairly close to the object ball and a fast stroke 
is used, the amount of side which the cue ball—in a stroke played with 
side—transmits to the object ball is always.so extremely infinitesimal that for 
all practical purposes communicated side in such strokes may be considered as 
non-existent. Indeed, notwithstanding that the transmission of side may be 
clearly demonstrated by the stroke illustrated on Diagram 1051, the amount 
transmitted under the most favourable conditions is really extremely small, but 
as in this stroke the object ball takes the cushion at a right angle, or what is 
practically a right angle, even a very small amount of side causes an alteration 
from the normal angle of rebound. How little side is necessary 40 prevent a 
ball coming straight back from a cushion after hitting it, full in the face may be 
eabily proved by placing a bali on the D line and trying to make it rebound from 
the cushion exactly on the line, or by placing a ball on the centre of the D line 
‘and attempting to send it exactly up and down the central line of the table. . An 
_ amount of side slight enough to give the ball no more than a quarter of a turn 
will prevent the ball from returning on the line of its outward travel. By mean 
of an experiment presently to be described it may be proved that even under 
the most favourable conditions the amount of rotation—which of course is 
_ teally what side is—transmitted or imparted by the cue ball to. the object bal 
. Gan never be as much as a quarter of a turn.and is perhaps seldom more thar. 
: aasighth of a turn, It might.at first be thought that so slight an amount.couk 
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hardly affect the angle of rebound from a cushion owing to exhaustion taking 
‘place before the cushion is reached, but it must be remembered that as'‘a- 
vety strong stroke has to be used in Order that the object bail may be given a 
slight rotation, this ball travels to the cushion with very high speed, also that 
as the arnount of rotation is very slight the rotatory movement must naturally 
‘be a slow one, and that consequently the cushion is reached before rotation has 
ceased. Ifinstead of the balls being placed as on Diagram 1051 they are so placed 
that a full contact causes the object ball to strike the cushion at an angle which 
differs sensibly from a right angle the very small amount of rotation that may 
be imparted to the object ball under the most favourable conditions cannot be 
detected, for should the cushion be struck at an acute! angle quite a strong spin 
on the ball would be necessary to cause a visible alteration from the normal 
angie of rebound, and should the cushion be struck rather squarely or even at 
an angle of 45° the effect of high speed would cause the angle of rebound to He 
sensibly different from that of incidence, for, as is weli known by all good 
players, when a ball travelling with great speed strikes a cushion pretty 
squarely it presses itself into the cushion, to a greater or less extent according 
to the resiliency of the cushion, and the farther it gets into the cushion the 
more does the angle of reflection differ from the angle of incidence. 

In the stroke illustrated on Diagram 1051 it might be thought that even the 
small amount of rotation which may be imparted tio the object ball by means of 
a strong stroke played with side could be detected by means of the paper 
attachment on the object ball. This is, however, not the case. If a hall 
travelling with side rotated round a vertical axis, a very slight turn could 
be easily detected. A moment’s consideration will, however, convince anyone that 
rotation round < vertical axis whilst a ball is travelling forward must be 
impossible unless the ball slides along the table, and the action of a ball as it 
travels is a rolling and not a sliding one.* When a fast-travelling ball rotates 
with side the movement of the ball is a compromise between rolling forward 
round a horizontal axis and rotating round a vertical axis. This movement of 
the ball can easily be seen by placing a ball with a paper attachment on the D 
line in such a manner that the paper points either to the right or the left, and 
playing a stroke up the table with side. If plenty of side is used in combina- 
tion with a fast stroke the rotation of the paper from sidd to side will be plainly 
seen, and this experiment will also afford visible proof of the fact that the 
direction of rotation is diagonal to the line on which the ball travels forward. 

It is because of the rotation which is called side being diagonal to the for- 
ward translation of the ball that the very small amount of side which under 
the most favourable conditions can be imparted by the cue ball to an object 
ball cannot be very easily detected by means of a paper attachment on the 
object ball. By means of another experiment we can, however, not only 








* The cue ball in exceptional circumstances may sometimes be seen to rotate rapidly round a 
vertical axis whilst travelling slowly forward in apparently a straight line. Many players will 
remember having occasionally seen the spot ball travelling along the table with the visible spot et 
at the top of the ball, the forward movement causing no alteration in position of the spot. Thi 
occurrence may now and then be seen after playing a strony very full run-through with plenty of side 
in such a manner that the cue bail travels only a short distance after contact. In this case the 
strength of the stroke has imparted strong rotation to the cue ball, but its contact with the object ball 
has almost destroyed its forward movement, and consequently its rotation becomes paramount, - 
Although apparently travelling forward in'a straight line, in reality it travels along a line which is:an — 
extremely spiral, just in the same manner that a spinning top travels on a pavement, It is the | 
accident of the vipers to be at the apex which causes this rotation round a vertical axis . 
to. be occasionally 1 . _ It is perhaps needless to add thatethe object ball can never rotate in thix 
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-conclusively prove that it is possible for 
the cue ball to impart a minute amount 
of side. to an object ball, but we can 
also give visible proof of this, and even 
' measure the amount of turn or rotation 
which is given. | 
For this experiment we require a ball 
half white and half black, and any old 
ball painted with Indian ink will answer 
oir purpose very well, but the more 
accurately it is divided into halves and 
the sharper the line of division the better 
for the success of the experiment. If 
this black and white ball be placed on 
the centre of the D line and the cue ball 





be placed right behind it, as shown on. ee 

. ws DIAGRAM 1052.—A black and white object 
Diagram 1052, it will be found that peor ball correctly placed with the cue ball 
vided the cue ball be struck at or quite behind it for an experimental stroke to 
close to the centre, a full contact will prove the transmission of side. 


cause the object ball to travel up the 

table without any mingling of the black and white, and the black half and the 
white half of the ball will stand out absolutely distinct from each other no matter 
whether the stroke is played with medium pace or with very high pace, pro- 
vided always that the ball is made to travel straight up the table and not to 
either side of the central line. Ifa very strong stroke with plenty of side 
be now used—a screw or stab is best for the purpose—it will be found that the 
black and white halves of the ball no longer stand out distinct as it travels up 
the table, and if the ball has been so truly hit that it travels over the central line 
of the table conclusive evidence is afforded that some rotation must have been 
imparted to it to have caused any mingling of the black and white. Only a 
very slight amount of rotation has, however, to be given this ball in order to 
cause this mingling of the black and white. If before the stroke were played the 
black and white ball were turned a quarter way round with the hand, the 
dividing line instead of being up and down the, table would be across it, and, if 
the ball in this position were sent straight up the table at a high speed its colour 
would appear a mixture of black and white. It is not necessary for the ball to 
be given anything like a quarter of a turn as the result of a strong stab or screw 
played with side in order that a considerable mingling of the black and white 
may take place, for an eighth of a turn or even less will effectually destroy the 
line of division and at the same time clearly demonstrate that the cue ball has 
imparted a small amount of rotation to the object ball. It is far from easy to 
prove what is the greatest amount of rotation which can be imparted to an 
object ball by the cue ball, but as the result of this experiment repeatedly made 
it would seem that it is never as much as a quarter of a turn and is seldom more 
than an eighth. By means of this experiment it can, however, be shown 
that even quite a slow stroke played with side gives the object ball a minute 
amount of turn. Unless, however, a strong stroke is used’ side imparted to the 
object ball ‘has absolutely no effect on the angle of rebound even when the 
cushion is struck at a right angle. This is because the very small amount of 
rotation which a slow stroke played with side imparts to the object ball is 
almost at once exhausted. 

. Tf, however, the amount of,side which can be imparted to an object ball by 
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the cue ball, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, is so small 
as to render it a negligible quantity as 
far as the playing of the game is con- 
cerned the same cannot be said of 
cushion-imparted side, which is side 
imparted to the cue ball or an object 
ball as the result of a strong contact 
with a cushion at certain angles. 
Whenever a ball strikes a cushion with 
considerable force and at an angle 
which is not very acute, it presses itself 
into the cushion to an extent which 
depends upon the resiliency of the 
cushion, the angle at which it is struck 


and the speed with which the ball, 


travels to it. When a ball presses 





DIAGRAM 1054.—A stroke in which the cue 
ball though struck with all the strength pos- 
sible travels a comparatively short distance. 
The first cushion is struck at the same angle 
as in the stroke shown on Diagram 1053, 
but the cushion-imparted side becomes 
check side off the second cushion by reason 
of the ball travelling direct from one side 
cushion to another. 





DIAGRAM 10%3.—A stroke played with all 
the strength possible to cause the cue ball to 
strike seven cushions (the top cushion bein 

struck twice), Even when the stroke is 
played without side the ball travels round the 
table with running side, as cushion-imparted 
side is running side when the ball travels in 

the manner indicated. 


itself into a cushion it is thrown off 
with a twist—the sole exception to this 
rule being in the case of a right angle 
contact—and this twist is always in 
the direction in which the ball is 
travelling, oonsequently the rotation 


' which this cushion-given twist imparts 


to the ball is always running side. 
When a billiard table maker is selling 
a table he is generally desirous of 
demonstrating to his customer how fast 
his cushions are, and in order to do this 
plays the stroke illustrated on Diagram 
1053. Unless the cushions are very 
dead—and new cushions are generally 
pretty fast even though of such a. 
quality that they may become quite 
slow in two or three years—a ball may | 
be made to strike seven cushions in the’ 
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to: get this effect, is it necessary to hit 
‘the ball with any side. In giving this {_\» 
proof .of the speed of his cushions the 

manufacturer is—probably quite uncon- 
-sciously—making use of a stroke in 
which the running side which a cushion 
imparts to a fast ball is of considerable | | / 
agsistance as regards the length of its 

travel. If instead he played the stroke 
illustrated on Diagram 1054 he would 

most likely be startled to notice how 
much shorter a distance the ball travels 

than is the case with the stroke illus- 
trated on Diagram 1053. It will be 
noticed that the line of aim is at exactly 

the same angle to the side cushion in 

both diagrams, consequently provided 

that both strokes are played with equal 
strength the speed with which the ball 
‘rebounds from this cushion must be ~ 
practically the same in both cases. 

How is it then that the ball travels a 

much greater distance in the stroke 
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illustrated on Diagram 1053 than it DIAGRAM 1055 —A screw in-off which 
does in the one shown on Diagram leaves the red in baulk when the side cushion 
105 4? The answer. is because the is taken before the baulk aes oe 

° : imparted side becomes check side when the 
strong contact with the first cushion red travels across the table from one side 


imparts a good deal of running side to cushion to the other. 
the ball, and whereas in the former 
stroke this running side while it lasts is running side off every cushion which 
‘the ball strikes, in the latter it is check side when the second cushion is struck. 
The spin on the ball is, of course, the same in both strokes, but if on Diagram 
1053 the tendency of the spin is to carry the ball towards baulk, the 
tendency of the spin must also be to carry it towards baulk when in the stroke 
shown on Diagram 1054 the ball strikes the second side cushion. As, how- 
ever, in this stroke the ball is travelling up the table previous to its contact 
with this cushion, no amount of side could possibly take it down the table, 
nevertheless the tendency to do so is there and consequently the side is check 
side off this cushion, with the result that the speed’ of the ball is greatly checked. 
If this strong stroke be played with running side the check to the speed of the 
ball—provided always that it travels direct from one side cushion to the other— 
. will be still more apparent. : a 
The running side which a cushion imparts to a ball in strong strokes often 
eases an object ball to remain in baulk by reason of this running side becoming 
: @heck side off the second cushion struck by’ the ball. Diagram 1055 is illus- 
trative of a commonly-occurring position. Here, a strong screw. stroke, 
“whether played with check side or running side or without side at all, causes 
. "+ to be imparted to the object ball by reason of its peng pressed into 


If the cue ball’s contact with it is sufficiently f to cause it to 
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rebound from one side cushion. to the 
‘ather,.as shown on Diagram 1055, the 
running side becomes check side off the 
second cushion and consequently the 
ball can hardly come out of baulk, 

cially. is this the case when it 
strikes the baulk side cushion at any 
considerable distance from the pocket, 
for this necessitates its travelling a 
long way. through baulk before it can 
cross the line a second time. Even on a 
very fast table the object ball will 
seldom finish out of baulk when it 
travels direct from one side cushion to 





DIAGRAM 1056.—A screw in-off which k 
the red ball in the field of play then the 
baulk cushion is taken before the side 
cushion. The cushion-imparted side is 
running side off the baulk and side cushions. 


_the other, because the more resilient 





DiaGRaM 1057.—A strong screw in-off 
which on tables with very resilient cushions 
often results in the object ball coming to rest 
in baulk. Cushion-imparted side is check 
side off the opposite cushion, and conse- 
quently if the ball only comes a few inches 
out of baulk as it crosses the table it may 
easily re-enter baulk. To ensure its 
remaining out of baulk the contact must not 
: y fall one. Red ball 8 inches from 
cushion and 22 inches from the 

chin Cue ball zo inches from the 


the baufk 


the cushion the more will it be 
pressed into it, and consequently the 
more will the check side be in evidence 
when the second cushion is: struck. 
When, however, in the position shown 
on Diagram 1055 the contact is 
such that the object ball travels 
direct from the side cushion to the 
baulk cushion the cushion-imparted side 
is running side off the baulk cushion 
and thus the object ball may be made 
to emerge from baulk with plenty of 
speed. Diagram 1056 shows the balls 
situated exactly as Diagram 1055 and 
also illustrates the manner in which 
the object ball travels through 

when it takes the baulk 

before the side cushion. Good _ 

when playing any stroke which is’ 
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of the nature of the one under discussion always aim for a contact which will 
chuse the object ball to take the baulk cushion before the side cushion, for they 
know by experience that only in this way can they with any certainty prevent. 
its remaining in baulk. 

' The very large amount of running side which can be imparted to a cue ball by 
a forcible impact with an extremely resilient cushion under the most favourable 
circumstances is illustrated on Diagram 123 in the chapter on sIDE, and 
although the same amount of side cannot be imparted to an object ball by a 
similar stroke—simply because it is not possible to cause an object ball to strike 
a cushion with quite as much force as a ball struck by'a cue—sufficent side can 
on many tables be imparted to it by the twist it receives from a cushion to 
cause it to enter baulk again after having passed out of it. 

Diagram 1057 illustrates a strong screw in-off which on tables with very fast 
cushions often causes the object ball to re-enter baulk after having crossed the’ 
line. Of course, in this stroke the ball never comes back into baulk 
when it strikes the opposite side cushion any very considerable distance out 
of baulk. When it re-enters baulk it ts owing to the strong running side 
which has been imparted to it by reason of its forcible contact with the cushion. 

When the ball crosses the table in the 
manner shown on the diagram the spin 
on the ball must be check side off the 
second side cushion. On a table with 
slow, hard cushions a ball will never re- 
enter baulk in the manner illustrated on 
Diagram 1057, but fast, resilient 
cushions yield full compensation in 
strokes of the nature of the one illus- 
trated on Diagram 124 in the chapter 
on SIDE. 

Cushion-imparted side reaches _ its 
maximum when an object ball strikes 
the two angles of a pocket with great 
force. Indeed, the amount of side 
which may in this way be imparted to a 
ball on a table with very resilient 
cushions is sometimes quite excep- 
tional. An experimental stroke to illus- 
trate this is shown on Diagram 1058. 
If the red ball is made to take the side 


1 | cushion angle close to the fall of the 

\ : slate it will be thrown on to the 

: baulk cushion angle and from this angle 

\ up the table. Its line of travel up 

Psiccad AAs 5 the table will, of course, depend upon 

how it catches the angles, but if the 

| _ | 1058.—An example of the strong stroke is played a good many times it 
spin which is imparted to an object ball will sooner or later travel with some-’ 
yee on a table with very resilient cushions ~=—_thing like the direction indicated on the 
les of 2 poe. This eadiion anparted diagram, The stroke should be played 
side is running side off the baulk cushion with all the strength at the player’s 
“angle and. consequent] om side off the command and as a stab or screw with- 


out any side. If the cushions are very 
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resilient, convincing proof of the large amount of spin given to the ball by: 
reason of its forcible contact with the angles of the pocket will be afforded by 
the ball’s line of rebound from the top cushion. In extreme cases the ball will 
return to the vicinity of the baulk pocket, or even to the side cushion in baulk 
as indicated on the diagram. Nor is this the limit to the amount of side which 
can in this way be imparted to the object ball, for on some very fast tables the 
ball will travel to a point on the side cushion close to the baulk pocket after 
having taken the top cushion right behind the spot. In such a case the amount 
of side imparted to the object ball is very nearly as much as it is possible to 
impart to a ball with a horizontally-held cue. The rotation which is imparted: 
to the object ball by this stroke may be made actually visible to the eye in the 
following manner: Let one player stand at the side of the table with a ball in 
his hand whilst another one plays the stroke, and then as the ball is travelling 
up the table let him meet it full in the face with the ball held firmly in his hand. 
If this is done properly, the moving ball will be brought to a dead stop as far as 
its journey up the table is concerned, but the speed with which the ball: will 
rotate after being thus stopped will very convincingly demonstrate the large 
amount of side or spin which has been imparted to it as the result of its forcible 
contact with the angles of the pocket. 

There are plenty of good amateurs and even a couple of well-known pro- 
fessionals who believe that the cue ball may transmit a very large amount of 
side to the object ball, and that in many locations of the balls retention of 
position depends entirely upon side or spin being imparted to the object ball by 
the cue ball. Before analysing a few of the strokes which those who believe in 
the wonderful effects of transmitted side are always ready to bring forward in 
support of their case it may be interesting to readers to know the opinions of 
some of the leading present-day professionals and teachers of the game on this 
question of transmitted side. As far as I know the chief professionals who 
believe that transmitted side—as differentiated from cushion-imparted side—has 
a very marked bearing on the game are Cook and ‘Charles Roberts, 
whereas Dawson, Stevenson, Inman, Williams, Mannock, Nelson, and George 
Gray are, I believe, strong opponents of the theory that retention of position in 
many locations of the balls is only possible by means of transmitted side, and 
are of the opinion that for all practical purposes transmitted side may be con- 
sidered a negligible quantity. It may seem strange that there should be any 
diversity of opinidh on this question among players of note, but against this it 
may be remarked that it is not absolutely essential that the scientific reason for 
everything that takes place on a billiard table should be known before one can 
be a great player, and consequently many a great player may be ignorant of 
certain points connected with the rotation of the balls which are fully under- 
stood by much inferior ones who are, however, deep students of the theoretical 
part of the game. In support of this contention, John Roberts’ own words as 
expressed in his review of ‘‘ Badminton Billiards ’’* may be quoted. In _ his 
opening remarks he said :— 

‘**T propose to confine myself to a running commentary on the book, expressing my own opinions 
on the subject and without any pretentions tp authority.” 

And when he came to the chapter entitled ON THE ROTATION OF BALLS, which 
to many students of the game is by far the most interesting one in the book, he. 
wrote :— 


“‘Of the chapter ON THE ROTATION OF BALLS I can say very little. I do not profess to° 
understand it,” ma e 


* This review appeared in the May, 1896, number of *‘ The Billiard Review.” x 
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We ‘will now. analyse some of the 
«Strokes. which. are often adduced in 


evidence by. those who believe in trans- 
> mitted side to the extent of its being, in 
‘many locations of the balls, a dominant 
bere in determining - hed ae 
..In Diagrams 1059 and 1 the posi- 
‘tion, as regards the in-off to be played, 
is exactly the same in each case, but if 
‘position for a drop cannon is to be 
obtained as the result of the in-off, the 
direction given to the object white must 
clearly be very different when the red is 
well to the side of the table—as shown 
on Diagram 10o60—from that which will 
be correct when it is near the centre of 
‘the top cushion as shown on Diagram 
1tosg. With the balls to the measure- 








Nat 


~DracRam. 1060—A top pocket in-off 
played wich running side. The tendency of 
fanning side is to cause a somewhat thinner 
‘Santact than aimed for, with the result that 
“the object ball’s line of travel down the table 
-is‘away from. the side cushion. Position of 
| the cue hail and the object white exactly as 
ue on Diagram 1059. 





DIAGRAM 1059.—A_ top- pocket in-off 
played with check side. The tendency of 
check side is to cause a somewhat fuller 
contact than aimed for, with the result that 
the object ball’s line of travel down the table 
is towards the side cushion. Object white 1 
inch from the top cushion and 10 inches 
from the side cushion. Cue ball 144 inches 
from the side cushion and $7 inches from the 
top cushion, 


ments given under Diagram 1059 the 
easiest way of getting the in-off is, of 
course, with check side, for should the 
cue ball strike the side-cushion angle— 
which is here the opposing angle—the 
side will tend to carry the ball into the 
pocket. When this particular in-off 
is played with check side, the 
object ball always travels down the 
table on a line which is either practi- 
cally parallel with the cushion, or which 
runs towards it as indicated on Dia- 
gram 1059. Consequently, when the 
location of the balls is as shown on 
Diagram 1059 the check-side stroke is~ 
the correct one to play, as pri ~~ 


_ anything like good strength ‘is 
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position will be left for a simple drop cannon. When the position of the balls, 
however, is as shown on Diagram 1060 good players geterally play the in-off 
tirade side, with the result that the object white is given a line of travel 
more of as indicated by the intersected line on this diagram. It is this 
different line of the object ball’s travel, according to whether the stroke is 
played with check side or with running side, which has caused so many players. 
to come to the conclusion that side on the cue’ ball may be transmitted to the 
object ball in a very marked degree. The object ball’s line of rebound from the 
top cushion as the result of a running-side stroke may be so entirely different 
from that which results from a check-side stroke that if these variations were 
caused by transmitted side, the amount transmitted by the cue ball to the object 
ball in this and in every stroke played with side would be so great that the 
question: Can the cue ball transmit side to an object ball? would never have 
arisen. If then the amount of side which the cue ball can transmit to the object 
bali is really a negligible quantity, how is it that when the in-off is played with 
running side the object ball’s line of travel is so different from that which results 
from a check-side stroke? The answer is that assuming the same kind of con- 
tact is played for in both strokes the actual contacts will be quite different. In 
neither case will the cue ball travel exactly in a straight line. The check-side 
stroke causes the ball to pull to the left and thus the contact with the object 
ball is a fuller one than would have been the case without this pull ; the running- 
side stroke, on the other hand, causes the cue ball to pull to the right and thus 
the contact is a thinner one than would have been the case had the ball 
travelled in a straight line. In playing up the table the nap of the cloth always 
tends to cause a ball struck with right side to pull to the right and a ball struck 
with left side to pull to the left, but quite irrespective of the nap of the cloth 
the tendency of side is always to make a ball swerve a little, right side to the 
right and left side to the left. When the butt of the cue is at all uplifted this 
swerving of the cue ball is often easily noticeable, but it often takes place in far 
too slight a degree to be noticed by the eye, yet quite isufficiently to affect the 
cue ball’s contact with the object ball. 

The difference in the object ball’s line of travel on Diagrams 1059 and 1060 is 
therefore the result of very different contacts. In the stroke shown on Diagram 
1059 the check side tends to cause a fullish contact even when aim is taken for 
a-thinner than half-ball stroke, whereas in the stroke shown on Diagram 1060 
the running side causes the contact to be thinner than aimed for. When the 
stroke is played with check side the tendency of the side is to take the ball into 
the pocket, whereas although running side tends to pull the ball to the pogket, 
it also tends to keep it out of it should it strike the opposing angle.. The 
running-side stroke is consequently the more difficult of the! two, especially ona 
table with tight pockets. As a further proof that the different lines of travel 
which the object ball may be given are really dependent on variations of con- 
tact and not on transmitted side, the positional strokes shown on Diagrams 
1059 and 1060 can be made without the use of side at all, indeed the thin stroke 
to cut the object ball away from the cushion is often. played without side. Ne 

it is this fact, that side on the cue ball by affecting its line of travel 
causes the contact with the object ball to be fuller or thinner—according to 
which side has been used—than aimed for, and in this way affects the object 
ball’s line of travel, which has caused so many players to believe that the cue 
ball. can impart a great amount of side to an object ball. ia oe 
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_. Cook, writing in ‘‘ The New World of Billiards ’’ of August 5th, 1908, began 
‘an article as follows :— 

‘¢T have heard that some of the leading professionals consider that side cannot be imparted to the 
object ball—I mean the first object ball—by a direct clean contact. It seems very extaaordinary to me 
that anyone can seriously hold to such an opinion. For myself I have not the slightest doubt about 
the first abject ball taking side.”’ 

And then he seeks to prove that in many constantly-occurring locations of the 
balls retention of position is only possible by means of side communicated to the 
object ball. 

Diagram 1061 is a reproduction from the article in question, and Cook’s 
argument is that by playing this stun cannon with check side the object white 
may be kept at the top of the table, by reason of the side which the cue ball 
communicates to it—left side on the cue ball transmitting right side to the 
object ball. A close study of this stroke in practice as well as theory must, 
however, convince any unbiased player that not only in this stroke is the 
keeping of the object white at the top of the table not due to transmitted side, 
but that the tendency of transmitted side would be to prevent the ball from 
remaining at the spot end of the table. In the stroke illustrated on Diagram 
1061 it will be noticed that the object white is kept at the top of the table by 
reason of its having been taken very full indeed—the intersected line indi- 
cates a full-ball stroke, though this of course is not quite correct. If the left 
side on the cue ball imparted any perceptible amount of right side to the 

object white this ought to be recog- 

nizable in the ball’s rebound off the side 

i cushion, instead of which the ball 

travels practically straight across the 

table, and then after striking the 

See. second cushion rebounds up the table. 
A very little reflection will make it quite 
clear that if left side on the cue ball 
gave sufficient right spin to the object 
white to make transmitted side a factor 
of any importance whatever in this 
stroke this spin would cause the ball to 
rebound down the table after travelling 
straight across it, and not up it as 
shown on the diagram. Indeed, the 
course of the white ball as shown on 
Diagram 1061 is an impossibility as 
cushion-imparted side—which is, how- 
ever, only very noticeable in strong 
strokes—would also tend to take the 
ball down the table if it struck the first 
‘cushion at the angle shown on this 
diagram. On tables with very resilient 
cushions cushion-imparted side has, 
however, a most important bearing on 
the object ball’s line of travel, and on 
such tables the stroke shown on 






‘Diacram 1061,—A reproduction of one of Diaer 062 is a possible one. Her 

Cook’s diagrams, iltusteating his article on tae sheng ia ee te - ie See © 
ste smitted side, *which appeared in ry; The LHC = UAFILLAUL Witlil Lie Didect peters : im, 
New World of Billiards, August sth, although a ver y full one, 18 consider ably 


1998. Jess than dead full, and consequently 
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the object white travels slightly down 
the table, as well as across it. The 
strength of the stroke causes the object 
ball to be pressed well into the cushion, 
with the result that it gets a strong a 
twist as it is thrown out and the effect 
of this twist or spin is shown when the 
ball strikes the second cushion.* With- 
out this spin—running side off the first 
cushion and consequently check side off 
the second cushion in this stroke—the 
ball would continue to travel lower 
down the table, instead of which it 
actually rebounds up the table after its 
contact with thesecond cushion. Trans- 
mitted side could never account for this 
alteration from the normal angle of 
rebound, for right side on the object 
ball must inevitably tend to take the 
ball down the table after its contact 
with the second cushion, and thus the 
contention that check side tends to keep 
the object bal] at the top of the table in 
strokes of the nature of the ones shown 
on Diagrams 1061 and 1062 by reason 
of the side which this side imparts to 


the object ball falls to the ground. DIAGRAM 1062.—A stun stroke in which, 
If this is so it may be asked why do on tables with very resilient cushions, the 
all good players use check side when object ball may rebound up the table off 
lave strokes dike. those. winder «dic: the second cushion after having travelled 
playing ance just slightly down the table previous to its 
cussion? The answer 1s simple. In contact with the first cushion. In this case 
order that the object ball may be kept the cushion-imparted side is check side off 
atthe top end of the table the absolutely the second cushion by reason of the ball 


having travelled direct from oneside cushion 


essential thing in these strokes is a very io thecther: 


full contact with this ball—the fuller the 

better—but unless these stun strokes are well handled a very full contact may 
easily cause the cannon to be missed by reason of its being over-screwed or over- 
stunned. Check side allows of a fuller contact without the stroke being missed 
than is ordinarily possible without side. Not only this, but it tends to deaden 
the cue ball, consequently this ball travels to the second object ball with less 
speed than would be the case with a running-side or even a plain-ball stroke, It 





*As the twist which a ball gets by reason of its being embedded in a resilient cushion is always 
running side off the cushion into which it has been pressed, the red ball—viewed from the position of 
the player at the table—gets a right-to-left spin in the stroke illustrated on Diagram 1062, and the | 
tendency of this cushion-imparted side must be to take the ball # the table when it strikes the second 

cushion. In the stroke illustrated on Diagram 1061 the impact with a resilient cushion must give the | 
object ball a left-to-right spin, and the tendency of this spin must be to take the ball dows when it 
strikes the second cushion. The reason that the contact with the cushion may give the object ball a « 
» different direction of spin in two apparently similar strokes is capable of a very simple explanation. 
The direction of the spin which is given a ball as the result of a strong impact with a cushion depends | 
upon the direction in which it has travelled to the cushion. On Diagram 1061 the object ball_is shawn | 
travelling «é the table to the cushion, whereas on Diagram 1062 it travels down the table to the . 
cushion. In the one case therefore the ball gets a left-to-right spin, and in the other a right-to-left, 
one. . ! at 
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‘is: caqiite: possible in. dither “of ‘the: positions illustrated to get the canned | 
‘taking’ the: Oars object ball almost dead full without using any side, but such a 
Strole is. much more difficult than the check-side stroke owing to the. greater. 
stunning of the cue bali which is required, consequently good players always 
play these strokes with check side. 

Diagram 1063 is another reproduction from Cook’s article, and in discussing 
the in-off shown on this diagram Cook writes :— 


ct Very often one has to play a strong forcing loser into a top pocket when the balls are in the upper 

rtof the table. It is mostly with a vague uncertainty about the object ball running behind the baulk 

ine that the ordinary player goes out for this shot. He has yet to learn what the professional knows, 
that the transmission of side through cue ball to object ball will keep it in the open field of play.”’ 


And in describing it :— 


“ This shows a strong forcer into the right top pocket, plenty of right side being given to the cue 
‘ball, which, as it comes into contact with the object ball, imparts a left to right spin, which 
is left side of course. Had left side been used on the cue bal! it would then have given right 
side to the object ball, and assuredly sent it behind the baulk line.” 


Jt seems strange that a clever player like Cook should be guilty of such an 
absurdity as to pretend that in the forcing in-off illustrated on Diagram 1063 
the red is kept out of baulk—and well out—by transmitted side, when any 
player who is at all advanced in the game knows that in the stroke shown on 

this diagram it is the very fullish con- 
tact in conjunction with the strength of 
the stroke which prevents the object 
ball from travelling to the baulk end of 
the table. The fullish contact causes 
the ball to strike the cushion consider- 
ably higher up the table than would be 
the case with a half-ball stroke, and the 
strength of the stroke causes it to be 
pressed into the cushion—the fuller the 
cushion is struck the more is the ball 
pressed into it-—and as the result of its 
being pressed into the cushion the angle 
of rebound becomes very much squarer 
than the normal one, and in addition to 
this running side is imparted to the ball. 
The running side is check side off the 
opposite side cushion, and consequently 
the tendency of this cushion-imparted 
side 1s to keep the ball in the upper half 
of the table. Indeed, on a table with 
very resilient cushions a contact as full 
as the one shown on Cook’s diagram 
would in this forcing stroke give the 
object ball a line of travel more like the 
one shown on Diagram 1064. Here, 
the effect of the ss waleggreae er ne side. 
is clearly shown when the ball strikes’ 
canes 's Sor ane Sheed | his the second cushion. Provided that the 
“article on. Le side, which appeared object ball is taken exactly the same. in 
1d of Bill ales leas ue every case it will be given the same 
‘sth, 1908. of travel no matter whether the 


it 
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with cunning side, with check 
side, ‘or without side at all. As pre- 
viously explained, however, the ten- 
dency of check side is always to cause 
a fuller contact and running side a less 
full contact than the one aimed for, and 
consequently in this forcing stroke a 
running-side stroke may result in the 
object bali entering baulk, but when 
it crosses the line or gets near 
it its line of travel down the 
table is due to a somewhat thinnish 
contact and has not been influenced in 
the slightest by transmitted side. Does 
Cook seriously mean that in the stroke 
illustrated on Diagram 1063—which is 
a reproduction of his own diagram— 
the red ball after taking the cushion as 
high up as shown on the diagram 
would have entered baulk had _ the 
stroke been played with running side? 
Such a thing seems unbelievable. If 
side on the cue ball could affect the 
running of the object ball to so great 
an extent, that whereas running side 
in the stroke illustrated on Diagram 





1063 caused the object ball to enter DIAGRAM 1064.—An example of the manner 
baulk, check side kept it well out in which the object ball may travel on a 
of it—the contact with the ball being re vis sects resilient pata with 
. : . ae e balls in the position shown on ore 
identical eh both sak the ball ant c. 1063 the in-off is played wi re ene of 
side transmitted by the cue ball to the The effect of cushion-imparted side is s es 
object ball would be tremendous. when the object ball strikes the second 
Indeed, in order for Cook to be cushion, 


able to prove his contention the object 
ball would have to behave in the same way that a cue ball struck with 
plenty of side does when it meets a cushion. Naturally what happened in one 
stroke played with side would happen in every stroke played with side, and 
could Cook’s contention be upheld not only would no player have ever argued 
about the possibility or otherwise of transmission of side, but the whole game 
of billiards would be vastly different from what it is in reality. If on 
the other hand Cook admits that in the position shown on Diagram 1063 the 
contact which keeps the object ball out of baulk is a fuller one than the one 
which sends it into baulk he cannot logically insist that the two strokes afford 
any light whatever on the question of transmitted side. Different contacts 
must give the object ball different lines of travel, and his case that the object 
ball’s different lines of travel in two different strokes are due to transmitted side: 
falls to thel ground like a house built of cards as soon as he admits that the. 
contact is not the same in both strokes. : 
That Charles Roberts—a brother of the great John Roberts—also. bélieves. 
that side may be communicated to an object ball tio such an extent as to: ‘muke; 
this transmitted side a most important factor in the playing. of billiards may be. 
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seen from the following extract from the chapter on SIDE in his book, ‘‘ The 
‘Complete Billiard Player”? :— | | 
“Lastly, I must say a word or two on communicated side. That is briefly this. If you aim with 
pide on your ball at an object ball and drive that ball on to a cushion, the side on your ball will he 
communicated to the object ball in a modified degree and reversed, That is to say, when the object 
‘ball strikes the cushion it will leave it at an angle which is not only affected by side, but by the opposite 
side to that which you put on your ball. If you put running side on your ball the object ball will come 
off the cushion with check side ; if check side, then with running side, but always modified. This 
subject has provided matter for a good deal of controversy in the billiard world. Many experts 


» 


say there is no such thing as communicated side ; others say there is. I am with the latter. I know it 
exists, but Iam not going to weary you with any mathematical proofs such as the controversialists 
love to flash about. Take my word for it and you will not be far wrong. I have introduced the subject 
here because it is strictly connected with side, though the application belongs to a more advanced 
stage than we have yet reached. In a later chapter, when we are more ready for it, you will find me 
referring to it again, and showing by diagrams what it may do to help break-making.’ 
And by his Diagrams 54 and 55—of which Diagrams 1065 and 1066 are repro- 
ductions—concerning which he writes :— 

‘It must be stated that there are many strokes which may be made with either side or screw." It 
is simply a matter of where you wisn to leave the object ball afterwards. Mark you! this is a little 


matter that the experienced player who makes 30 and 40 breaks will easily understand, but others 
aps won’t. It involves the question of commnuicated side to which IJ referred at the end of 


my chapter on SIDE. 
‘©The screw stroke in Diagram 54 can be made with either right or left-hand side on your ball. 


Why dees one use left-hand side? To send the object red ball into position in the middle of the 
table. What effect would right-hand side have? It would send the red ball off the cushion at an 
acute angle and might leave it in baulk as shown on Diagram 55." 
If these two diagrams are compared 
it will be seen that in the one case the 
red ball strikes the opposite cushion 
just slightly above the pyramid spot, 
whereas in the other it takes the second 
cushion well below the centre pocket. 
As Charles Roberts gives these strokes 
as proof of transmitted side we must 
presume that the contact with the red 
is supposed to be the same in both 
strokes, for if he admits that the 
check-side stroke is a fuller’ one than 
the other, the strokes are valueless 
as a proof of the transmission of 
side. If on the other hand the same 
contacts can give such surprisingly 
different results, according to whether 
the stroke is played with check side or 
with running side, why does Charles 
Roberts say that side on the cue ball is 
communicated to the object ball in a 
modified degree? The cue ball would 
clearly have to impart practically all its 
side to the object bali in order to 
influence this ball’s line of travel to the SD ney ee cas 
Sods : IAGRAM 1065.—A reproduction of Dia- 
extent indicated on Diagrams 1065 and pane a Charleg Rebects’ book, * The 


1066. Again, if side on the cue ball so : TK 
1066. | ! | Compiete Billiard Player,” illustrat 
excessively alters the object ball’s line : Miemedk ob at trapenitted Bde? id 


* Presumably this should read ‘‘ either side and screw.” 
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of rebound froma cushion when the 
cushion is taken at a more or less 
oblique angle, can Charles Roberts 
explain how it is that this great effect 
of transmitted side so mysteriously dis- 
appears when the ball to which side has 
been communicated takes the cushion 
fullin the face, that is, at a right angle? 
This is a question which the extreme 
transmitted-side faddists always fail to 
answer. 

In the position shown on Diagram 
1065 the in-off is played with check side 
owing to the pocket being blind. If the 
pocket is not a very tight one the in-off 
can be got with running-side, but such 
astroke is more difficult than the check- 
side stroke, as unless the ball travels 
straight to the pocket the tendency of 
running side is to keep the ball out of 
the pocket. Although the stroke is 
thus more difficult with running side it 
is possible to get it with less strength 
with this side than with check side, yet 


Charles Roberts in order to get the red ala Sy aera ee ae 
ball into baulk with the running-side Complete Billiard Player,” in support of 


stroke—Diagram 1066—makes it travel his case for “‘transmitted side. 

half as far again as it does on Diagram 

1065 with the check-side stroke, although for the purpose of his argument we 
must assume that the strength as well as the contact is intended to be the same 
in both strokes. 


s 


Side on an object ball is occasionally very noticeable after a kiss between the 
object balls or between the cue ball and an object ball or after a ball has been 
simultaneously hit by the other balls. In the latter case it is easy to under- 
stand that if a ball is forcibly hit at opposite sides by two other balls travelling 
from different directions in such a manner that it is momentarily locked between 
them, some spin must be given it, and under the most favourable conditions 
the rotation imparted to the ball may be very marked. An experimental stroke 
will prove this: Take a ball in each hand and smartly hit a stationary ball on 
each side simultaneously, the movement of the hands being in opposite direc- 
tions. With very little practice the ball can be given quite a strong spin. 

When, however, the kiss is only between two balls, the side on an object ball 
which is occasionally very noticeable after a strong kiss, has not been imparted 
to it as the result of the forcible meeting of the two balls. It was there— 
imparted to it by a very strong contact with a cushion or with the angles of a 
pocket—before the kiss took place. All that a decided kiss between two 
moving balls does is to check and in some cases to almost stop the forward | 
run of the balls, and the more the forward movement of a side-laden ball 
is stopped the more in evidence does the spin become. For example, suppose 
that in the stroke shown on Diagram 1058 the red ball, rotating with strong side 
by reason of its very forcible contact with the angles of the baulk pocket, came 
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whilst on its journey up the table into contact with another ball travelling with 
Zreat speed towards baulk, and that the contact was so full that the red bail 
travelled to a cushion with most of its pace gone, the side on this balf would be 
very gre in evidence when the cushion was struck. 

To briefly summarise the whole question then, the conclusions we have 
arrived at are :— 

Firstly: The cue ball may impart side to an object ball, but the amount so 
transmitted even under the most favourable conditions is always so small as to 
be a negligible quantity so far as the playing of the game is concerned. 

Secondly: The very different lines of travel so often given to the object ball 
according to whether check side or running side has been used for the stroke 
are not caused nor determined by transmitted side but by different contacts. 

Thirdly: Strong contact with a cushion may impart a very considerable 
amount of side to a ball, especially is this the case when the contact is with the 
angles of a pocket. 

Fourthly: A ball may be given a strong spin should it happen to be 
momentarily caught between two other balls moving in different directions, but 
when a kiss takes place between two balls only side is not imparted to either 
ball by the kiss. 


FINIS. 
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‘There is a perfect mine of informa- 
tion, of practical and theoretical bali 
effects—remember that good practice 
goes hand-in-hand with good theory—of 
well-calculated even surprising details.” 

—World of Billiards. 


‘‘No real lover of Billiards, the man 
who will try to learn something of the 
game’s intricacies, can afford to be with- 
out a knowledge of the hundreds of 
golden hints with which ‘ The Strokes of 
the Game’ is stored. In the wealth of 
good things it contains, to select any 
outstanding matter is no easy task. The 
same painstaking treatment is meted out 
to every shot. That the work has ex- 
ceeded the bounds which were first of all 
in the author’s mind may be taken for 
granted, Butina labour of love the end 
is never in sight." —Wozld of Billiards. 


“A Billiards Classic.” 
—Manchester Evening Chronicle. 


“The author is evidently a careful 
student of the theory and practice of the 
game, and his analysis of the various 
positions and the strokes applicable 
thereto is sound and clearly expressed. 
The chapters dealing with the spin of 
the ball, whether as ‘side,’ ‘transmitted 
side,’ ‘drag,’ or ‘screw,’ and the effect of 
the nap of the cloth thereon, are excellent 
and show a thorough understanding of the 
niceties of the game. The illustrations 
are copious and conveniently arranged.”’ 

—Manchesier Guardian. 


“No better title could have been given. 
The careful treatment of many hundreds 


of useful as well as merely ornamental 
shots; the demonstrations of the action of 
side and the other forms of motion and 
above all cushion rebounds, stamps ‘The 
Strokes of the Game’ with authority.” 
—Sporting Chronicle. 
‘Simplicity is apparently the author’s 
aim and we have simplicity in literary 
style and also in the various diagrams 
which almost explain themselves without 
reference being made to the text.” 
— Sportsman, 
«The Strokes of the Game’ is the best 
book on Billiards the writer has ever 
read,” —Manchester Evening News. 


‘This is a most comprehensive volume 
which should be, in the hands of every 
Billiard player no matter how expert or 
however much of a novice that player 
may be. The instruction contained is 
such that it is easily understood and can 
be followed under any circumstances or 
conditions. The work gives an im- 
pression of having been most carefully 
revised.” —Golfing. 


“Amateur Billiard players who wish 
to perfect themselves in the game can 
gain a wealth of information from Mr. 
Riso Levi’s book on Billiards: ‘The 
Strokes of the Game.’ It is questionable 
whether any book dealing so completely 
with the game of Billiards has previously 
been published.” 

—Manchester Weekly Times. 


“Tt stands on a plane ‘by itself for 
originality and construction,” 
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A BOOK THAT HAS MADE A HIT. 


My 
WIFE 
AND I. 


A HUMOROUS SKETCH, 
RISO LEVI. 


"Es 
100 ILLUSTRATIONS. ONE SHILLING. 
For PRESS OPINIONS see next Page. 


Of Leading Booksellers at Home and in the Colonies, 
or Post Paid 1/3 from the Publisher,— 


H. J. DRANE Ltd., 


6e——_—- DANEGELD HOUSE, ———<>2 
82a, FARRINGDON STREET, 


#* LONDON. 
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PRESS OPINIONS. 





‘**My Wife and I’ by Riso Levi, has 
a charm of its own, which not all books 
of humour can claim. No doubt it is 
intended to be humorous, and it is; but 
what strikes one most of all is its reality. 
We believe that the author has done 
what many men think they could do, and 
not one in a million can—write frankly 
their impressions and experiences of life. 
It was a thing to do once; a second time, 
by another hand, or even by the same, it 
might easily fail to hit the mark. This 
makes a bull’s-eye.”’ — Sportsman. 


“In ‘My Wife and I,’ Mr. Riso Levi 
makes an incursion into a new field with 
marked success.” —Hull Times. 


‘¢It is a human document.” 
—Halifax Courter. 


“In his latest literary effort ‘My Wife 
and I,’ a very well-written book, there is 
an undercurrent of dry humour that makes 
the matter very readable. Asa picture of 
the amenities of the home ‘My Wife and 
I’ stands alone.” —World of Billiards. 


‘‘Not content with what he has accom- 
plished in connection with billiards, Mr. 
Levi has successfully tried his hand in 
another department of literature. In 
‘My Wife and I’ he has-struck a novel 
and particularly happy vein, with the 
result that the book, which is full of 
choice anecdotes, is well worth reading.” 

— Manchester Evening News. 


“His style is more than usually in- 
teresting.” —Belfast News-Letter. 


“Those who enjoy a good laugh will 
find plenty of congenial entertainment 
in ‘My Wife and I,’ by Mr. Riso 
Levi. Some of his chapters might serve 
as humorous recitations at a popular 
concert.” —Daily Teegraph. 


“The pages will be perused with 
pleasure, and they may be depended 
upon to provoke a hearty laugh, which is 
not always against the wife.” 

—-Leicester Chronicle and Mercury. 


‘Mr. Riso Levi is a humorist and his 
book ‘My Wife and I’ is full of funny 
stories and incidents told in a natural 
and unaffected manner. As light litera- 
ture ‘My Wife and I’ ought to command 
a wide circle of readers.” 

—Manchester Weekly Times. 


“Mr, Levi shows in this volume that he 
has a natural vein of quiet humour and 
the faculty of observation. His stories 
are good and are well told; one chapter, 
that on catching trains, would make an 
admirable recitation or public reading. 
The volume is written in so artless a 
manner as to have an air of truth, and 
the incidents are such that few there are 
who could not say that much the same has 
occurred to themselves. The humour is 
never forced, but it comes out in all sorts 
of odd and unexpected ways, in casual sen- 
tences, and in little asides. For ourselves 
we read the volume through at a sitting, 
and our only regret was when we came to 
the last page.” —Manchester City News. 











BONZOLINE BALLS 


HAVE STOOD THE TEST OF TIME. 


The following is an extract from an Article on Billiard Balis by Riso Levi which ap 
tna year previous to the publication of the first volume of Mr. Riso Levi's ex 


ards: 


ma OVER 1,000,000 IN DAILY USE 


ed in the Press in December, | 
uetive treatisean the Game of: 
ae ab : 4 a 


‘<The beautifully-trae running of bonzoline balls has been know# for many years, and this renders. 
‘Sthe balis, in my opinion Savesccurak’ superior to the ordinary ivery balis still ic yoo ta clase “ana 
e 


‘‘public rooms. Th 
*‘ passing reference.’’ 


lasting qualities of bonzoline balls are too Well kaowa to give them ‘more thaa’ 





STANDARD SIZE BONZOLINE BALLS, 2#in., 10/6 each 


CAN BE OBTAINED FROM BILLIARD TABLE MAKERS AT HOME AND ABROAD, “°°” 


we | | tein 
Only Great Merit Can Win Great Renown. 


BONZOLINE BALLS 


are renowned for their absolutely true running 
.and for their great lasting qualities, and, it is 
these two essentials which have given them 
their world-wide fame and reputation. we ve us 
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BONZOLINE BALLS“ <77"* 
— for — 
SE EIS 


Billiards, Pool, Pyramids, Snooker, 

=== Indian Pool (Slosh), Bagatelle, etc, === 

And may be obtained at all Billiard Houses and Sports Depots ‘all 
. 1 over the world, 
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RILEY'S! 7 The Biliard Tab Builders, 


ium, The ‘PRESIDENT’ TABLE, 


(As [flastrated, ) 















Price 90 Guineas, 


GEORGE GRAY made 22 Breaks over 1 000, and 
the WORLD 8 RECORD of 2 tantiv'abed) pa 
RILEY Tables dori g one pedo 





The ‘IMPERIAL’ 
TABLE Cinusteatea)- 
SOLID OAK. 
Massive Pattern Legs. 
CHAMPIONSHIP Cushions. 


“RILEY ” Patent Pockets, 
and all usual accessories, 


Fully Warranted for 10 Years 
Coloured Iustration sent on application. 


woe .. THE. 


“RILEY” POCKET. 


(Patent No 1844.) 





Price 63 Cuingas. 





ADVANTAGES : 
| 2 Simplest and Best Out. 
: a Games take Less Time. 

} et B Balls Easier and more Quickly Recovered. 
| Does Not Wear Coat Sleeves. 

Pockets Everlasting. 

Can be Fixed by Sa 

I at Acca . of Table. 

mprov ppearance 

Wear of Cushion Cloth at Corners Obviated. 
; y The Pocket consists of Net Part and Metal Connections, 
Shewing all protected. It cannot get out of order, and many times 
how Ball is outiasts all other~Pockets. 


taken Price 42/- per Set, Complete. 
from Pocket Sample Sent for Inspection, if desired. 
Coloured Lists, Estimates, etc., Post Free. 


E. J J. . RILEY LTD.,  Centurian Mills 
U7 ALDERSGATE ST, E.C. ACCRIN GTON. 


RRR, Ye RINNE AERA Branton RECN 
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50, 000 
Burrov hes @ Watts’ 


BILLIARD TABLES 


in use in all parts of the world, 


10,000 


have been fitted with their recently-invented and 


PATENT 


Burwat Steel Vacuum 
CUSHIONS. 


A Guarantee of lasting quality 
and excellence. 














SO6NDOM: 19 Scho Square. SHEFFIELD: 27 Ghurch 6t. 


‘MANCHESTER: 45 Mosicy 6t. BELFAST: 15 Pottinger Entry. 
|“ MEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE: 15 Now Bridge 6t. . CARDIFF: 17 Wreanan 5 Aroade. 
; BIRMINGHAM: Guildhall Sultdings, ‘ DUBLIN: 17 Nassau Piace. 
Navigation St. SOUTHAMPTON: 126 High st. 
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Miss Q—— Not With Spinks’ Chalk and Tips’ 


Miss Q. demonstrating the 
merits of SPINKS’ 
CHALK and TIPS. 

You would be convinced if you could 

meet her, because she has a charming 


personality and is the friend of all 
billiard players. 











is found only in SPINKS’ 
Chalk. See that every piece 
of Chalk you use bears the 
name “SPINKS,” and to 
further protect you against 
fraud, we have perforated the 
letter ‘‘S” in the label. 


A TIP FROM SPINKS’ 
a 


means a Self-sticker Cue Tip, 
which can be attached toa Cue 
without the use of glue, wax, 
or wafer—is adhesive of itself—. 
and, best of all,is made of one 
piece of leather. Saves much 
time and labor in tipping, be- 
cause there is no chance for the 
Tips to separate, and you don’t. 
have tobother to find the glue. | 
These improved Tips give three 
times the service of the old style. 
two-piece Tips. | 





BURROUGHES & WATTS Lid. 


6e-——_—_—_———— Sole Agents for 





GREAT BRITAIN & COLONIES, 


19 Soho Square - 
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